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INTRODUCTION. 

The  publisher  takes  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the 
public  this  complete  history  of  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  disasters  of  modern  times,  the  Pomeroy  tornado  of 
July  6,  1893.  Made  up  largely,  as  it  is,  of  the  actual 
experiences  of  persons  who  went  through  that  terrible 
storm  and  escaped  with  their  lives,  when  it  seemed  a 
miracle  that  a  single  soul  could  thus  escape,  The)  Story 
of  A  Storm  must  necessarily  contain  a  vast  deal  of  data 
which  will  prove  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  student 
of  nature’s  phenomena,  as  well  as  affording  entertain¬ 
ment  for  those  who  merely  through  curiosity  or  the  desire 
to  while  away  an  idle  hour  are  attracted  to  these  pages. 
The  illustrations  are  of  a  much  better  class  than  is  usually 
found  in  publications  of  the  same  character,  being  mainly 
photo -engravings  and  therefore  of  real  value  as  present¬ 
ing  faithfully  the  scenes  portrayed,  instead  of  being 
simply  creations  of  the  artist’s  imagination.  The  author 
and  compiler  desires  to  express  his  gratitude  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Pomeroy  generally  for  favors  rendered  him  while 
engaged  in  gathering  material  for  the  work,  and  to  the 
editor  of  the  Cherokee  Times  for  valuable  information 
furnished  in  regard  to  the  tornado’s  work  in  Cherokee 
county,  for  which  credit  is  not  given  in  the  body  of  the 
book. 


Story  of  a  Storm. 


A  TRAIN  OF  DESTRUCTION. 

On  the  evening  of  July  6,  1893,  there  passed  through 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  productive  sections  of  fair 
and  fertile  Iowa  a  tornado  which  destroyed  more  lives 
and  property  than  any  other  like  visitation  of  which 
western  history  contains  any  record. 

It  is  not  in  the  extent  of  territory  covered  by  this  tor¬ 
nado  that  it  is  of  especial  interest  or  worthy  of  more  than 
passing  note,  for,  compared  to  some  of  the  real  cyclones 
which  occasionally  visit  the  eastern  coasts  of  our  country, 
covering  territory  thousands  of  square  miles  in  extent 
and  destroying  hundreds  of  lives  and  millions  of  prop¬ 
erty,  it  is  a  mere  pigmy  in  the  storm  race.  It  is  more 
on  account  of  the  mysterious  display  of  concentrated 
destructive  force,  the  rarity  of  occurrence  of  storms  of  its 
kind,  and  the  science-baffling  atmospherical  conditions 
essential  to  bringing  it  about,  that  render  the  tornado  and 
its  record  of  devastation  of  much  greater  moment  in  a 
historical  way  than  the  ponderous  cyclones,  or  hurricanes, 
whose  movements  may  be  studied  almost  to  a  nicety  and 
whose  comings  are  heralded  days  in  advance  by  the 
weather  bureau. 

The  Pomeroy  tornado  —  so-called  from  the  fact  that 
its  greatest  work  of  destruction  was  wrought  at  the  town 
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of  Pomeroy  —  swept  over  a  strip  of  country  about  fifty- 
five  miles  in  length,  starting  at  a  point  some  three  miles 
northwest  of  Quimby,  in  Cherokee  county,  traveling  in  a 
course  a  little  south  of  east,  and  ending  a  short  distance 
east  of  Pomeroy,  in  Calhoun  county,  and  the  main 
track  of  the  storm  averaging  only  about  one  thousand 
feet  in  width. 

The  first  real  indications  of  the  tornado  observed  by 
human  eyes  were  when  the  people  living  among  the 
bluffs  on  the  west  side  of  the  Tittle  Sioux  river  looked  up 
between  the  hills  to  the  westward  and  saw  two  angry- 
looking  clouds  approaching,  one  from  the  southwest,  the 
other  from  the  northwest.  The  sultriness  of  the  hot  sum¬ 
mer  day  had  lowered  somewhat,  and  gusts  of  cooler  air 
whiffed  by  occasionally  with  uncertain  direction,  although 
the  general  course  of  the  wind  was  from  the  east.  The 
two  clouds  met  on  the  crest  of  the  hills,  and  the  tornado 
was  on  its  eastward  course,  lifting  houses  and  barns  high 
in  air  —  to  be  demolished  and  the  ruins  scattered  far  and 
wide,  while  their  inmates  were  crushed  and  killed  or 
badly  wounded  by  the  falling  debris  —  tearing  trees  by 
their  roots  from  Mother  Earth  or  stripping  them  of  bark 
and  foliage,  and  laying  waste  the  crops  that  came  in  its 
pathway,  nothing  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  seem¬ 
ing  capable  of  resisting  in  any  measure  the  terrific  force 
expended  on  its  march  of  destruction. 

WHERE  THE  WORK  WAS  BEGUN. 

The  farm  of  Jerry  Bugh  is  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Section  35,  Rock  township,  Cherokee  county,  and  Elroy 
Cook  lives  on  the  adjoining  quarter  section  to  the  north, 
and  it  was  about  here  that  the  two  clouds  came  into  con¬ 
junction  and  that  the  work  of  destruction  commenced. 
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Mr.  Bugh  and  family  were  in  the  barn  at  the  time,  and 
they  fortunately  escaped  with  only  slight  injuries,  although 
both  the  house  and  barn  were  badly  wrecked.  Mr. 
Cook’s  buildings  were  also  destroyed,  but  most  of  the 
family  were  away  from  home,  and  only  the  little  girl, 
Ethel,  was  hurt. 

The  next  buildings  in  the  course  of  the  storm  as  it 
passed  directly  eastward  were  those  of  J.  H.  McClintock, 
occupied  by  Roy  Wright,  on  the  south  side  of  Section 
25.  The  buildings  here  were  demolished,  and  Mrs. 
Wright  and  child  were  quite  badly  hurt.  Mr.  McClin¬ 
tock’ s  barn,  on  the  next  section  south,  was  also  torn  to 
pieces. 

Then  the  Perry  schoolhouse  was  straight  in  the  path 
of  the  storm.  The  building  was  lifted  in  the  air  and 
bursted  like  a  skyrocket,  leaving  no  board  fastened  to 
another.  From  a  drive  well  near  the  schoolhouse  the 
pump  and  forty  feet  of  tubing  were  torn  out. 

The  buildings  of  B.  J.  and  Reuben  Rogers  were  a 
little  south  of  the  main  track  of  the  storm  and  suffered 
comparatively  slight  damage,  but  a  half-mile  farther  east 
lived  Jap  Scurlock,  on  the  Vandercook  farm.  The  family 
of  nine  saw  the  long,  serpent-like  trail  of  the  tornado, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  cellar.  An  instant  afterward  the 
house  was  a  mass  of  ruins.  The  family  escaped  unhurt, 
although  when  they  saw  the  heavy  wooden  steps  leading 
into  the  cellar  lifted  out  and  mingled  with  the  flying 
debris  they  doubtless  thought  the  storm  fiend  was  coming 
down  after  them. 

The  parsonage  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church, 
occupied  by  Rev.  James  McGovern,  was  hard  by  the 
Scurlock  place.  The  clergyman  and  family  also  took 
refuge  in  the  cellar  and  their  lives  were  saved,  but  all 
earthly  possessions  were  scattered  to  the  four  winds, 
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DEATH  RODE  THE  STORM. 

A  little  way  farther  down  the  road,  and  on  the  side 
toward  the  river  bank,  stood  the  home  of  Joseph  Wheeler, 
and  just  north  of  his  residence  was  where  Mrs.  Moly- 
neaux  lived.  Here  ruin  was  complete,  and  Death  had 
mounted  the  raging  storm  and  claimed  a  victim  from 
either  home.  The  scene  of  desolation  left  behind  could 
not  be  exaggerated  by  the  most  gifted  pen.  The  com¬ 
fortable  homes  and  ample  barns  and  outbuildings  were 
crushed  into  kindling  wood,  the  well-tilled  fields  but  a 
moment  before  giving  promise  of  abundant  harvest  were 
now  a  barren  waste  littered  with  dead  kine.  The  bodies 
of  seven  dead  horses  were  in  sight  and  forty  hogs  lay  in 
a  wide  winrow  at  the  edge  of  the  timber  line  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  away.  Iron  castings  and  broken  pieces  of  an 
eight  horse-power  corn  shelter  were  found  at  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  points,  and  the  ground  all  about  was  strewn  with 
corn  from  the  bursted  cribs. 

Mr.  Wheeler  was  in  town  on  this  afternoon.  Mrs. 
Wheeler  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  O.  M.  Tester,  and  sister, 
Alta  Lester,  of  Cherokee,  who  were  visiting  her,  were  in 
the  house  and  saw  the  storm  approaching.  They  went 
into  the  cellar  and  huddled  in  the  darkness  in  no  little 
terror.  Mrs.  Wheeler  put  her  arms  about  her  mother 
and  Miss  Lester  sat  upon  a  chair  holding  the  two  little 
ones  on  her  lap  and  trying  to  quiet  them.  All  at  once, 
with  a  terrible  roar,  the  house  was  whisked  away  and  the 
ruins  of  walls  and  flying  debris  fell  into'  the  place.  Mrs. 
W.  felt  a  shock  as  something  struck  her  mother  ;  the 
aged  woman  gave  a  little  gasp  and  sank  back  more 
heavily  in  her  daughter’s  arms,  dead.  A  spoke  wrenched 
from  a  wagon  wheel  had  struck  her  in  the  side  and  pene¬ 
trated  her  body  near  the  spinal  column,  tearing  a  dreadful 
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wound  in  the  tissues  of  flesh.  The  daughter,  in  the 
dim  light  saw  the  jagged  rent  in  her  garments,  peered 
into  the  white,  still  face  and  knew  that  her  mother  was 
dead.  Then  she  laid  her  down,  and  with  her  sister  and 
the  children  left  the  place  of  horrors  and  went  out  through 
the  storm  to  find  shelter  at  a  neighbor’s  house. 

At  about  the  same  instant  that  Mrs.  Tester  was  killed 
another  life  was  claimed  just  beyond,  where  Mrs.  Moly- 
neaux’s  home  had  stood.  Mrs.  M.  had  been  to  town  in 
the  afternoon  and  was  accompanied  on  her  return  by  Mrs. 
John  Underhill,  an  intimate  friend.  They  started  to  the 
cellar,  and  Mrs.  Molyneaux  had  just  reached  the  door 
and  was  in  the  act  of  opening  it  when  the  house  was 
wrecked.  She  was  found  lying  about  ten  feet  from  where 
the  house  had  stood,  and  a  discolored  bruise  on  the  back 
of  the  head  and  neck  showed  where  some  flying  missile 
had  struck  and  robbed  her  of  life.  Mrs.  Underhill  was 
unhurt. 

When  the  Wheeler  barn  was  blown  to  fragments  one 
horse  was  left  standing  at  his  wrecked  manger  uninjured. 
The  horse  that  Mrs.  Tester  and  daughter  had  driven  out 
from  town  was  blown  out  of  the  barn  and  killed. 

From  here  the  storm  swept  on  eastward  and  took  out 
Pilot  Rock  bridge,  over  Tittle  Sioux  river,  a  heavy  iron 
structure  of  one  120-feet  span.  It  was  lifted  from  the 
abutments  and  carried  to  the  up-stream  side  and  dropped 
lengthwise  into  the  river.  When  it  went  off  its  high  iron 
piers  it  tore  the  heavy  anchors  loose  and  took  the  stone 
caps  from  the  piers  with  it. 

Then  the  storm  climbed  the  steep  side  of  the  wooded 
bluff  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  and  swept  across  the 
south  half  of  Pilot  and  Pitcher  townships.  Close  by  the 
river,  on  the  McCready  place,  John  Cojohn  lived,  and 
just  south  of  him  was  Mannie  Peterson’s  house.  Cojohn ’s 
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house  was  taken  up  and  dropped  a  mass  of  ruins.  The 
Petersons  were  just  about  to  move  out  of  the  old  log 
house  into  a  new  frame  structure  just  completed.  The 
new  house  was  utterly  demolished. 

Along  the  road  leading  past  Sam  Whitliouse’s  home 
the  trees  were  twisted  and  fences  broken,  but  the  build¬ 
ings  were  left. 

Wm.  Simmons’  place,  just  beyond,  was  right  in  the 
tornado’s  path.  Simmons  and  family  were  the  lucky 
possessors  of  a  cave,  in  which  they  took  refuge  just  in 
time.  Nothing  remained  standing  about  them  but  the 
wreck  of  a  windmill.  The  house  was  carried  twenty  rods 
away  and  the  barn  about  one-half  that  distance.  One 
colt  was  killed,  but  four  horses  that  were  in  the  barn 
escaped.  Four  hundred  bushels  of  corn  and  three  hundred 
bushels  of  oats  were  scattered  to  the  winds. 

On  the  next  quarter  section  east  the  destructive  ele¬ 
ments  found  the  home  of  V.  M.  Groves,  where  the  big 
barn,  80  by  60  feet,  and  other  outbuildings,  were  on  the 
west  side  of  the  road  running  north  and  south,  and  the 
house  on  the  east  side,  surrounded  by  a  dense  grove.  The 
house  was  not  taken,  but  the  barn  and  outbuildings  were 
demolished.  Jess  Mason  and  Frank  Baker  were  in  the 
barn  when  the  storm  struck  and  wrecked  it.  They  were 
pinned  down  by  heavy  timbers  for  an  instant,  but  these 
were  suddenly  lifted  off  by  what  seemed  a  second  stroke 
of  the  unseen  force  and  they  were  left  unhurt.  About 
this  place  was  the  usual  scene  of  complete  wreckage  to  be 
found  where  the  storm  had  plenty  of  material  with  which 
to  display  its  wonderful  devastating  powers.  Trees  were 
stripped  and  twisted,  wheels  and  odd  pieces  of  machinery 
were  scattered  far  and  wide  in  the  fields.  A  dead  steer 
laid  on  his  back  in  a  ditch,  and  jammed  against  a  tree  was 
the  body  of  a  calf.  The  windmill  was  lying  flat  on  the 
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ground  and  a  harvester  stood  on  end  far  in  the  dismantled 
grove.  Barbed  wire  from  the  fences  was  strewn  about  the 
premises  and  in  the  road  in  an  inextricable  tangle. 

AN  ENTIRE  FAMIRY  KILLED. 

Straight  in  the  way  as  the  storm  continued  eastward 
was  the  home  of  Samuel  Burdge,  with  evidences  of  thrift 
and  good  management  all  about.  Mr.  Burdge  had  home¬ 
steaded  his  place  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  his  toil  and 
industry  during  all  these  years  had  not  been  unrewarded. 
He  was  surrounded  with  everything  needed  to  make  him¬ 
self  and  family  comfortable  and  happy  during  the  years 
to  come,  but  now,  with  hardly  a  moment’s  warning,  not 
only  were  the  evidences  of  his  toil  obliterated,  but  his 
own  life  and  that  of  his  wife  and  three  children  were 
taken.  The  fourth  child,  a  young  girl  of  feeble  mind, 
lingered  a  little  while  with  bruised  and  swollen  body, 
and  then  she,  too,  passed  away.  Burdge  was  found  near 
the  house  with  life  not  wholly  extinct,  but  he  died 
shortly  afterward  without  recovering  consciousness,  so 
that  none  were  left  of  this  family  to  tell  the  story  of 
destruction.  The  bodies  of  the  wife  and  two  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  found  sixty  rods  away  —  the  little  girl  with  a 
ghastly  gash  in  her  forehead,  as  though  cut  with  an  ax, 
and  the  elder  boy  with  his  neck  broken,  one  foot  cut  off 
at  the  ankle  and  the  limb  again  severed  just  below  the 
knee.  The  feeble-minded  girl  was  found  under  a  maple 
tree,  her  limbs  swollen  and  purple,  and  body  racked  and 
surcharged  with  electricity  so  that  it  gave  out  a  distinct 
shock  to  the  hand  laid  upon  the  tender  flesh.  Two  horses 
were  dropped  in  the  cellar,  one  dead,  the  other  alive. 
Chickens  were  dismembered  and  parts  of  the  bodies  blown 
hither  and  thither.  The  Burdge  family  were  buried  in 
one  grave  in  the  Good  Hope  churchyard, 
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John  Peters’  place  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  road, 
eighty  rods  further  north.  Peters  and  family  and  two  of 
Allen  Cunningham’s  children  went  into  the  cellar.  After 
gaining  the  cellar,  the  east  door  of  the  house  blew  open 
and  Peters  returned  to  close  it,  when  the  house  was  taken 
and  Peters  with  it.  He  received  a  bad  cut  on  the  head,  a 
shattered  arm  and  a  severe  contusion  on  the  right  side. 
One  of  the  Cunningham  children  was  hit  on  the  head  by 
a  rock,  but  not  seriously  injured,  and  the  others  in  the 
cellar  were  unhurt. 

Allen  Cunningham,  who  lives  eighty  rods  north  of  the 
Peters  place  and  outside  of  the  storm’s  track,  claims  to 
have  seen  the  whirling  funnel  of  the  cloud  as  it  swept  in 
from  the  west.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  center  of  the 
storm  passed  about  midway  between  the  Burdge  and 
Peters  houses,  and  just  as  it  got  there  swooped  down  and 
sucked  them  into  its  gyrating  maw. 

The  characteristic  of  the  tornado,  of  drawing  objects 
from  either  side  toward  its  center,  would  go  to  confirm 
Mr.  Cunningham’s  idea  of  the  storm  at  this  point,  as  the 
ruins  of  Peters’  house  were  carried  to  the  south  and  those 
at  the  Burdge  place  to  the  east  or  north. 

On  the  next  farm  east  of  Peters  lived  Marian  John¬ 
son,  who  was  killed  in  the  ruins  of  his  house.  The  rest 
of  the  family  —  one  son  twenty- two  years  of  age  and  two 
daughters  aged  nineteen  and  sixteen  —  escaped  without 
serious  injury. 

A  GIRT  TERRIBLY  MANGLED. 

From  here  the  storm  passed  over  Ellis  Whitehead’s 
place  with  only  slight  damage  to  buildings  and  seemed  to 
gather  its  force  for  another  more  destructive  effort  on  the 
farm  of  William  Slater.  Mr.  Slater’s  buildings  were 
completely  wrecked  and  his  invalid  daughter,  Lulu  Slater, 
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and  Ida  Johnson,  a  domestic,  were  killed.  One  of  the 
daughter’s  legs  was  wrenched  from  her  body,  and  the  dis¬ 
membered  limb  was  found  hours  afterward  two  miles  away. 
Bert  Slater  and  the  hired  man  were  on  the  way  from  the 
barn  to  the  house  when  the  storm  struck  them.  Bert  was 
cut  about  the  head  and  badly  bruised,  and  the  hired  man 
had  an  arm  broken. 

Following  its  direct  course  eastward  the  storm  next 
struck  Horatio  Pitcher’s  buildings,  where,  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  only  the  barn  was  damaged,  but  Frank  Ford,  the 
hired  man,  was  struck  by  flying  timbers  and  killed. 
Then  the  storm  seemed  to  veer  to  the  northward  nearly  a 
half-mile,  taking  the  house  and  outbuildings  of  David 
Angles,  where  Hiram  Converse  lives,  and  damaging  the 
barn  of  O.  D.  Wadell,  a  little  farther  on.  Then  the 
storm  turned  south  again  until,  regaining  its  former  course 
eastward,  it  passed  over  the  farm  of  A.  M.  Converse,  dam¬ 
aging  his  buildings  somewhat  and  killing  seventeen  head 
of  cattle.  Then  a  vacant  house  owned  by  G.  W.  Blanche 
was  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  house  on  the  Balling 
place,  occupied  by  Charles  Anderson,  was  wrecked,  and 
barn  taken  out  entirely. 

After  leaving  this  point  the  storm  seems  to  have  raised 
off  the  ground,  for  no  further  damage  is  encountered 
until  reaching  Woolson’s  place,  two  miles  farther  east, 
and  the  same  distance  into  Buena  Vista  county,  and  here 
the  evidences  do  not  indicate  the  presence  of  its  full  force. 
On  the  Baker  place,  however,  eighty  rods  farther  east,  the 
work  of  thorough  destruction  is  resumed,  Mr.  Baker’s 
house  and  barn  being  demolished.  In  the  same  section 
the  buildings  of  James  H.  Wadsworth  were  quite  near 
the  storm’s  center,  but  only  his  barn  —  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  county  —  was  destroyed.  Mr.  Wadsworth 
and  his  hired  man,  Barnard  Johnson,  were  in  the  barn  at 
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the  time,  and  Johnson  was  blown  some  distance,  his  chest 
striking  squarely  against  a  tree  and  the  force  of  the  con¬ 
cussion  wrapping  his  body  firmly  about  the  tree.  He 
died  thirty-seven  hours  afterward. 

From  here  the  tornado  continued  on  its  due  eastward 
course  for  another  half-mile  or  so,  wrecking  the  house, 
barn  and  sheds  of  W.  E.  Partridge,  destroying  Mr. 
McWilliams’  sheds,  in  the  same  section,  and  demolishing 
the  house  and  outbuildings  of  J.  Zoungstom,  and  then 
the  course  was  turned  slightly  southward,  taking  Henry 
Tutt’s  sheds  and  wrecking  his  barn. 

In  Section  i  of  Maple  Valley  township,  Buena  Vista 
county,  it  first  took  G.  L.  Watson’s  house  and  barn. 
Thomas  Wall  lived  on  the  place  and  he  lost  everything 
but  his  team.  His  wife  was  quite  badly  hurt,  and  his 
father,  Edwin  Wall,  and  daughter,  of  Aurelia,  who  were 
visiting  at  the  place,  were  also  severely  injured,  Mr.  Wall 
so  badly  that  his  leg  had  to  be  amputated.  In  the  same 
section  the  Hetric  farmhouse  was  wrecked,  and  John 
Whitman,  who  occupied  it,  lost  all  his  household  goods, 
but  the  family  escaped.  Some  damage  was  also  done  to 
Donald  Hill’s  buildings,  in  the  northwest  corner  of  this 
section. 

The  storm  then  crossed  into  Hayes  township,  and, 
veering  slightly  southward  again,  struck  the  place  of 
Jacob  Breecher,  on  the  west  side  of  Section  6,  where 
it  took  house,  barn,  and  everything  but  a  corn  crib. 
Jacob  Breecher  and  daughter,  and  Joseph  Slade,  were 
killed  here.  Slade,  the  hired  man,  and' one  of  Breecher’s 
sons  had  returned  from  the  field  and  were  unhitching  the 
team.  Mr.  Breecher  ran  out  with  a  coat  for  his  son, 
when  the  terrible  blast  struck  them  all.  The  son  says  he 
caught  his  arms  around  a  tree,  and  succeeded  in  holding 
on,  though  the  tree  was  twisted  off  just  above  his  hands. 
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When  the  storm  had  passed  he  saw  his  father  stagger 
toward  the  house,  and  reached  him  as  he  fell.  His  neck 
had  been  struck  by  a  board  and  nearly  severed.  He  died 
very  soon  afterward.  The  mother  was  found  sitting  on  a 
small  part  of  the  house  floor  several  rods  from  the  site  of 
the  house.  Slade  had  an  arm  and  leg  broken,  and  died 
the  following  day. 

Of  the  further  progress  of  the  tornado  through  a  por¬ 
tion  of  Buena  Vista  county,  the  Storm  Take  Pilot ,  of 
July  12,  gave  the  following  account: 

‘  ‘  The  north  side  of  the  whirling  mass  caught  the 
buildings  at  T.  A.  Clemons’,  forty  rods  farther  on  ;  the 
barn  was  wrecked,  the  roof  torn  from  the  house,  and  the 
fine  orchard  trees  mostly  twisted  beyond  recall,  but  the 
house  stood,  and  in  it  was  a  large  company.  Mrs.  Harry 
Clemons  was  at  home,  and  spending  the  afternoon  with 
her  were  Mrs.  Paxton,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Hollenbeck,  Mrs. 
Taylor  and  others,  whose  escape  seems  miraculous. 

“A  few  rods  east  was  the  little  home  of  W.  R. 
Clemons,  the  father  of  L.  A.  Clemons,  and  brother  of 
W.  T.  Clemons,  of  Storm  Take.  He  had  just  returned 
from  Alta,  and  was  changing  his  clothes.  He  saw  the 
storm  coming,  and  hastened  to  get  his  wife  down  cellar, 
following  himself.  Just  at  the  last  step  he  threw  up  his 
left  hand  to  steady  himself,  and  as  the  house  rose  into 
the  seething  mass  his  arm  was  caught  and  the  muscles 
and  bone  laid  bare.  In  this  condition  he  helped  his  wife, 
who  had  been  hit  on  the  forehead  and  severely  hurt, 
out  of  the  cellar  and  almost  to  his  son’s  home,  when 
they  met  him.  His  arm  was  in  a  sad  condition,  and 
in  the  hope  of  saving  his  life  it  was  thought  best  to 
amputate  it.  He  stood  the  operation  bravely,  but  could 
not  survive  the  shock,  dying  Sunday  morning  about  8 
o’clock. 
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“The  schoolhouse  on  the  hill  a  short  distance  east 
next  came  in  line,  and  beyond  a  few  stones  which  mark 
the  spot  one  could  not  know  that  a  building  ever  stood 
there.  Within  ten  rods  there  is  not  a  piece  of  timber  as 
large  as  stove  wood,  and  the  iron  drive  well  was  pulled 
out  and  taken  with  the  rest. 

“A  little  farther  east,  on  the  farm  owned  by  S.  J. 
Powell,  lived  C.  N.  Totman.  He  saw  the  storm  approach¬ 
ing,  and  hurried  his  family  into  the  cellar,  but  delayed 
going  himself.  The  house  was  taken  from  its  foundation 
and  ground  to  splinters  ;  the  bam  shared  the  same  fate, 
mixed  with  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry.  Mr.  Totman 
was  found  in  the  yard  injured  internally,  and  lived  only 
until  Saturday  morning.  There  is  not  enough  left  of  the 
Breecher,  W.  R.  Clemons  and  Powell  homes  and  out¬ 
buildings  to  build  a  pig  pen,  and  the  ground  for  a  mile  is 
stuck  full  of  slivers  and  strewn  with  farm  machinery. 

‘  ‘  Passing  on  southeast  the  south  edge  of  the  whirl 
caught  the  L.  J.  Chamberlain  farm  buildings,  unroofing 
the  barn  and  cutting  the  grove  in  pieces.  The  building 
at  the  spring  was  annihilated,  and  the  iron  tubing  carried 
nearly  to  the  lake.  From  here  the  destructive  forces 
swept  across  the  lake,  the  only  thing  in  its  path  across 
upon  which  to  feed  being  the  Fisher  steamboat,  which 
was  soon  devoured. 

‘  ‘  Leaving  the  lake  at  the  southeast  corner,  the  Lake¬ 
side  farm  was  in  the  north  side  of  its  path,  and  out  of  a 
fine  herd  of  young  thoroughbred  heifers  and  a  herd  of 
sheep,  twenty  of  the  former  and  fifty  of  the  latter  were 
killed  and  many  more  fatally  injured.  Among  the  cattle 
were  three  as  fine  heifers  as  there  are  in  the  United  States. 
The  only  building  to  be  absolutely  wrecked  here  was  the 
hen  house,  and  the  poultry  in  it  experienced  a  most  vio¬ 
lent  shaking  up.  First  the  building  was  stood  on  end, 
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and  then  whirled  about  and  dashed  in  pieces.  The  other 
buildings  were  a  good  deal  stirred  up,  and  Mr.  Miller 
says  it  was  difficult  to  keep  on  his  feet  in  the  house  far¬ 
thest  north. 

‘  ‘  East  of  the  Bryant  farm  the  residence  of  Albert 
Scharm  was  demolished  and  all  his  belongings  destroyed, 
and  he  is,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Thomas  Wall, 
the  most  needy  along  the  line  in  our  county.” 

Continuing  in  a  southeasterly  direction  from  the  above 
point,  the  storm  did  no  material  damage  until  it  reached 
the  Tenney  place,  on  Section  26,  Providence  township, 
where  it  took  the  stable  and  killed  one  horse  for  Pat 
Kennedy,  who  occupied  the  place.  From  here  the  tor¬ 
nado  pursued  a  course  almost  directly  eastward,  the  dam¬ 
age  done  consisting  mainly  of  shattered  barns  and  out¬ 
buildings,  stripped  groves  and  flattened  crops,  until 
reaching  John  Slayman’s  place  near  the  Pocahontas 
county  line,  where  everything  was  taken  and  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  more  or  less  injured.  Crossing  the 
Pocahontas  county  line,  the  house  and  barn  on  the 
Waterman  farm,  occupied  by  Mr.  Sayne,  were  destroyed. 
In  this  neighborhood  the  buildings  of  Samuel  Hersom, 
E.  A.  Sherley,  B.  Peach  and  Mr.  Hardy  were  wrecked, 
but  their  families  escaped  serious  injury. 

At  Amos  Gorton’s,  one  and  three-fourths  miles  west 
of  Fonda,  work  of  a  more  serious  character  was  accom¬ 
plished.  The  buildings  were  blown  into  splinters,  and 
Mrs.  Gorton  and  one  child  were  taken  from  the  ruins 
dead,  and  another,  a  little  girl,  fatally  injured.  Mr. 
Gorton  and  the  eldest  daughter  were  not  hurt. 

Here  the  storm  veered  to  the  southward  again,  else 
the  town  of  Fonda  would  have  been  directly  in  its  path¬ 
way,  and  would  doubtless  have  met  a  fate  similar  to  that 
of  Pomeroy. 
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About  a  half-mile  from  the  Gorton  place,  the  buildings 
occupied  by  John  Detwilder  were,  demolished,  and  Mr. 
Detwilder  was  carried  out  into  the  grove  and  killed. 

Near  here  the  home  of  Harry  Hersom  was  swept 
away,  though  none  were  seriously  hurt.  Mrs.  Hersom 
passed  through  confinement  while  at  the  mercy  of  the 
elements,  and,  remarkable  as  it  may  seem,  both  mother 
and  child  were  saved. 

Tearing  down  the  buildings  of  George  Sanborn,  one- 
half  mile  south  of  Fonda,  and  doing  considerable  damage 
on  the  farms  of  Messrs.  Busby,  Neiting  and  Jerry,  the 
tornado  swept  across  the  track  of  the  Des  Moines,  North¬ 
ern  &  Western  Railroad,  and  from  thence  followed  close 
along  the  south  side  of  the  Illinois  Central  track  into 
Pomeroy. 

The  buildings  on  the  Shirley,  Ferguson  and  Becker 
farms  were  demolished.  Mr.  Becker  thinks  that  torna¬ 
does  must  have  a  peculiar  grudge  against  him.  Only  a 
few  months  before  a  small  one  came  along  which  ruined 
his  house,  and  he  had  just  completed  a  new  house  and 
was  intending  to  move  in  the  following  Saturday  when 
this  storm  razed  it  to  the  ground. 

On  the  Moody  &  Davy  farm,  occupied  by  William  I. 
Webb,  was  a  cave  which  would  have  afforded  protection 
for  the  family  had  they  taken  warning  of  the  approaching 
storm.  But  they  were  all  at  the  supper  table  when  the 
house  was  torn  in  pieces  over  their  heads.  Mr.  Webb 
received  a  bad  wound  in  the  leg,  while  Mrs.  Webb  was 
seriously  hurt  in  the  back,  and  their  little  daughter  had 
her  foot  crushed. 

A  half-mile  farther  east  Charles  Perkins  and  family 
saw  the  storm  in  time  to  take  refuge  in  their  cave.  Their 
house  and  its  contents  were  totally  destroyed.  On  the 
Weidauer  farm,  south  of  Perkins’,  the  buildings  were 
taken,  but  no  one  was  hurt. 


VIEW  OF  RUINS  FROM  THE  NORTHWEST. 
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At  the  Dalton  farm,  three  miles  west  of  Pomeroy, 
everything  was  swept  clean.  When  Mrs.  Dalton  saw  the 
storm  approaching  she  ran  to  a  neighbor’s  and  escaped 
injury.  Mr.  Dalton  remained  at  his  house  and  came  out 
with  a  broken  leg.  Fred  Parker,  who  was  stopping  at 
the  Dalton  place,  had  a  narrow  escape.  He  ran  to  get 
out  of  the  storm’s  way,  but,  seeing  it  was  going  to  over¬ 
take  him,  dropped  flat  on  the  ground.  Before  the  storm 
had  passed,  however,  .something  impelled  him  to  move  on 
a  little  way.  I11  making  the  move  he  left  his  hat  where 
he  had  first  lain,  and  upon  returning  afterward  for  the 
hat  found  it  being  held  quite  firmly  to  the  ground  by  an 
8  by  8  timber.  Directly  after  the  storm  young  Parker 
went  to  his  father’s  place,  two  miles  north,  for  help. 
J.  F.  Parker  returned  with  him,  with  team  and  vehicle, 
and  conveyed  Dalton  to  Pomeroy  for  surgical  treatment, 
not  knowing,  of  course,  that  hundreds  in  the  town  were 
maimed  and  many  killed.  After  things  had  cleared  a 
little,  following  the  passage  of  the  tornado,  Mr.  Parker’s 
daughter  could  see  that  the  buildings  on  the  Charles  Per¬ 
kins  farm  had  been  razed,  and  she  immediately  went 
through  the  rain  and  hail  with  another  team  to  render 
that  family  much- needed  assistance  in  reaching  a  place  of 
shelter. 

The  Fullers,  living  south  of  Dalton’s,  saw  the  tornado 
approaching.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fuller  went  to  the  cellar, 
but  Mrs.  Fuller’s  brother,  Tnther  Perkins,  went  upstairs 
after  his  money.  The  house  was  taken  before  he  had 
time  to  accomplish  his  mission,  but  he  escaped  injury. 
Mrs.  Fuller  was  badly  bruised  by  timbers  thrown  into  the 
cellar. 

The  buildings  on  the  Gedke  and  Parker  farms  were 
considerably  damaged,  but,  after  leaving  the  Dalton 
place,  the  storm  seems  to  have  been  not  doing  its  worst 
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until  the  home  of  Jacob  Foster  was  reached,  a  half-mile 
west  of  Pomeroy.  Here  everything  was  ground  up  fine 
again.  Mrs.  Foster,  her  sister  and  the  children  went  to 
the  cellar,  and  all  escaped  serious  injury.  Mr.  Foster, 
who  is  postmaster  of  Pomeroy,  had  been  home  to  supper, 
and,  returning,  had  just  entered  the  postoffice  when  the 
building  —  a  two-story  brick  —  collapsed.  The  front 
caved  in  and  the  roof  and  .second  floor  came  down,  but 
were  upheld  at  the  rear  end  by  the  postoffice  cabinets, 
and  thus,  doubtless,  was  Mr.  Foster’s  life  saved.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  the  destruction  of  her  home,  Mrs.  Foster  and 
the  eldest  son  trudged  to  town  through  the  terrible  rain 
and  hail  storm  which  followed  the  tornado,  fully  expect¬ 
ing  to  find  that  the  husband  and  father  had  been  killed. 
Their  joyful  surprise  to  find  that  he  had  escaped  unhurt 
can  be  imagined. 
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The  reporter  of  the  Sioux  City  Journal ,  who  went  over 
the  track  of  the  storm  soon  after  its  work  of  devastation 
had  been  accomplished,  in  the  issue  of  that  paper  of  July 
9,  said  : 

‘  ‘  From  the  narratives  of  more  than  a  score  of  intelli¬ 
gent  observers  it  is  evident  that  the  storm  was  a  tornado 
of  the  compound  sort  —  that  is  to  say,  it  varied  from  the 
true  balloon  tornado  in  that  it  had  several  stems  or  fun¬ 
nels.  From  a  survey  of  the  ground  over  which  the  storm 


Fig.  II.— Two  and  a  Harf  Mirrs  Fast  from  Fonda. 

cloud  passed  and  the  statements  of  those  who  observed 
its  approach,  there  appear  to  have  been  four  of  these 
destructive  vortices.  The  country  between  Fonda  and 
Pomeroy  is  almost  perfectly  checkered  with  tall  willow 
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hedges  running  with  the  compass.  These  hedges,  most 
of  them  sixteen  feet  or  more  in  height,  give  the  best 
material  evidence  as  to  the  general  progression  of  the 
storm.  They  are  nearly  uniform  of  growth. 


Fig.  III.— At  the  Daeton  Farm,  Three  and  a  Haef 
Miees  West  of  Pomeroy. 


“Just  south  of  Fonda  is  the  farmhouse  of  John  Sang- 
strom,  and  to  him  first  the  Journal  reporter,  who  followed 
the  path  of  the  storm,  applied  for  information.  At  6:40 
o’clock,  according  to  his  reckoning,  the  storm  was  heard 
approaching.  He  saw  two  huge  masses  of  white  cloud 
approaching,  one  from  the  southwest  and  the  other  from 
the  northwest.  Between  them  was  a  mass  of  inky  black 
vapor  from  which  trailed  four  elongated  trunks  that 
swayed  and  twisted  and  bounded  up  and  down  as  they 
swung  along.  Only  one  of  these  points  touched  the 
ground  in  passing  his  place,  and  that  was  the  one  farthest 
south.  The  lower  part  of  it  had  a  grayish-black  appear- 
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ance,  and  twisted  and  swung  about  like  the  trunk  of  an 
elephant.  Everything  in  its  path  was  raised  or  thrown 
into  the  air.  The  point  of  the  vortex  second  from  the 
north  passed  within  100  yards  of  his  house.  At  that  time 
the  point  reached  within  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  of  the 
ground,  while  the  other  two  spun  high  up  in  the  air  and 
gave  out  a  horrible  humming  that  inspired  more  dread 
than  the  roar  and  crash  of  the  southernmost  tongue  that 
was  tearing  a  path  through  trees  and  fields,  farmyards 
and  dwellings,  and  everything  else  that  came  in  its  way. 
The  cattle  and  horses  crouched  to  the  ground  in  terror, 
and  even  the  hogs  tried  to  bury  themselves  in  a  haystack 


Fig.  IV.— As  It  Struck  Pomeroy. 


near  the  house.  Within  and  along  the  surface  of  the 
storm  cones  there  was  an  incessant  play  of  electricity,  and 
fearful,  jagged  bolts  shot  out  from  the  white  clouds  on 
either  side  of  the  black  mass  from  which  the  tongues  hung 
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down.  The  tall  willow  hedge  running  north  and  south 
along  the  western  border  of  the  farm  bear  out  Mr.  Sang- 
strom’ s  statement.  Where  the  southernmost  vortex  passed 
there  is  scarcely  a  blade  of  grass  left  standing,  while 
where  he  shows  the  second  from  the  north  to  have  passed 
the  tops  of  the  trees  are  twisted  off,  while  the  lower  foli¬ 
age  is  undisturbed. 

“Two  and  a  half  miles  farther  east,  tongues  Nos.  i  and 

3  from  the  north  seem  to  have  darted  toward  the  ground. 
That  their  vertical  motion  was  sudden  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  grove  surrounding  Alexander  Elstone’s 
house  was  left  undisturbed  on  the  side  from  which  the 
storm  approached,  while  the  house  and  barn  and  the  part 
of  the  grove  beyond  them  were  scattered  for  rods  across 
the  fields.  It  was  the  third  tongue  from  the  north  that 
wrought  the  destruction. 

“  At  the  Dalton  farm,  three  and  a  half  miles  west  of 
Pomeroy,  the  storm  had  much  the  same  general  appear¬ 
ance,  save  that  the  second  tongue  from  the  north  was  now 
trailing  the  ground.  It  struck  the  farmstead  and  landed 
every  board  of  it  —  barns,  pens,  corncribs  and  dwelling  — 
in  a  slough  200  yards  to  the  east.  The  fourth  tongue  cut 
the  trees  of  the  hedge  400  yards  south,  leaving  the  trunks 
eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  ground.  Tongues  Nos.  2  and 

4  were  both  trailing,  while  the  northernmost  one  seemed 
to  have  made  a  single  dive  into  the  livery  yard  and  set  the 
hearse  on  end,  as  already  related.  No.  2  was  the  one 
that  wrought  the  terrible  destruction.  When  it  reached 
Pomeroy  it  seemed  to  be  bent  almost  at  right  angles  at 
the  lower  end,  thus  producing  the  rotary  motion  on  a 
horizontal  axis  that  threw  the  debris  in  a  direction 
squarely  in  the  face  of  the  general  progression  of  the 
storm.  To  the  south  of  the  city  the  fields  and  groves 
show  the  trail  of  tongue  No.  4. 
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‘  ‘  Between  Cherokee  and  Storm  Take  the  face  of  the 
country  shows  the  same  general  character  of  scoring. 

‘  ‘  That  electricity  played  a  large  part  in  the  work  of 
destruction  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  bark  of  the 
willows,  wherever  the  vortices  struck  them,  is  seared  as 
brown  as  if  they  had  been  baked  in  an  oven.” 


THE  WEATHER  BUREAU’S  REPORT. 

This  work  would  not  be  complete  without  giving  the 
opinions  and  observations  of  the  highest  authority  in  the 
state  upon  the  subject  treated,  and  we  therefore  repro¬ 
duce,  almost  in  its  entirety,  in  the  succeeding  pages  of 
this  chapter,  the  report  of  Director  J.  R.  Sage,  contained 
in  his  “  Monthly  Review  of  the  Iowa  Weather  and  Crop 
Service  ”  for  July,  1893  : 

“THE  POMEROY  TORNADO. 

“  On  the  evening  of  July  6,  1893,  a  tornado  originated 
near  the  center  of  the  southern  half  of  Cherokee  county, 
and  moved  on  a  general  line  about  fifteen  degrees  south 
of  east  a  distance  of  nearly  fifty-six  miles.  After  leaving 
Cherokee  the  storm  swept  through  the  southern  town¬ 
ships  of  Buena  Vista  county,  across  the  southwest  corner 
of  Pocahontas  county,  and  thence  two- thirds  of  the  distance 
through  Calhoun  county,  crowning  its  career  of  devasta¬ 
tion  by  destroying  the  larger  part  of  the  residence  portion 
of  the  thriving  town  of  Pomeroy.  This  tornado  caused 
greater  destruction  of  life  than  any  storm  that  ever  visited 
Iowa,  and  in  respect  to  destruction  of  property  it  ranks 
second  only  to  the  noted  Grinnell  tornado  of  June 
17,  1882. 
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“  EVIDENTLY  A  TORNADO. 

“  Judging  by  the  debris  and  other  visible  effects  at 
Pomeroy,  and  the  descriptions  of  observers  at  other 
points,  the  storm  bore  all  the  characteristics  of  a  tor¬ 
nado.  The  width  of  its  path  was  variable,  ranging  from 
800  to  1,800  feet.  A  number  of  intelligent  observers  dis¬ 
tinctly  saw  the  whirling  and  writhing  pendant,  which 
they  variously  describe  as  funnel-shaped,  like  an  ele¬ 
phant’s  trunk,  etc.  Others,  who  were  very  near  the  path 
of  the  storm,  saw  only  a  great  mass  of  densely  black  or 
greenish  vapor  rolling  over  the  ground  like  a  swirl  of  Mis¬ 
souri  river  waters,  accompanied  by  electric  flashes  and  an 
indescribable  roar  or  humming  sound,  unlike  any  noise 
ever  heard  before.  The  scene  was  quite  different  at 
various  points  of  observation,  the  mass  of  clouds  alter¬ 
nately  lifting  and  falling,  changing  form  continuously  as 
it  advanced.  One  observer  says  he  saw  two  huge  masses 
of  white  clouds  approaching,  one  from  the  southwest  and 
the  other  from  the  northwest ;  between  them  was  a  mass 
of  inky,  black  vapor,  from  which  trailed  four  elongated 
trunks  that  swayed  and  twisted  and  bounded  up  and 
down  as  they  swung  along,  and  only  one  touched  the 
ground  in  passing  his'place.  Making  due  allowance  for 
an  excited  imagination,  there  is  doubtless  a  measure 
of  truth  in  the  many  seemingly  conflicting  reports  as  to 
the  appearance  and  behavior  of  the  storm.  They  all 
attest  the  fact  that  it  was  a  genuine  ‘  twister  ’  of  the  most 
virulent  type. 

“THE  STORM’S  TRACK. 

‘  ‘  The  path  of  the  tornado  is  quite  accurately  outlined 
in  Fig.  V,  giving  a  sectional  map  of  the  territory  through 
which  it  passed.  Through  the  first  half  of  its  journey 
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the  storm  lifted  at  frequent  intervals,  bounding  and 
swaying  slightly  north  and  south  of  its  general  path  ;  but 
after  passing  Storm  Lake  it  gathered  new  force  and  kept 
more  continuously  to  its  work  of  destruction,  making  a 
line  nearly  as  direct  as  the  flight  of  an  arrow  toward  the 
fated  town  of  Pomeroy.  On  the  north  side  of  its  path 
are  seen  occasional  indications  of  lateral  currents,  some 
of  which  left  wreckage  in  their  course,  giving  apparent 
ground  for  the  statement  that  the  main  storm  pursued  a 
zigzag  pathway. 

“  TIME  SCHEDULE. 

*  ‘  According  to  the  various  reports  as  to  the  hour  of 
the  evening  when  the  tornado  passed  the  different  points 
on  the  line  of  its  travel,  its  progressive  movement  east¬ 
ward  was  quite  slow.  It  began  its  work  in  Cherokee 
county  at  about  5  p.m.  Observer  Hadden  states  that  it 
passed  south  of  Alta  at  5:20.  Observer  Bond,  of  Storm 
Lake,  reports  it  as  having  passed  by  that  place  at  5:30. 
Postmaster  Blair,  of  Newell,  gives  the  hour  of  its  appear¬ 
ance  at  a  point  about  a  mile  south  of  that  place  at  6. 
And  all  accounts  agree  that  it  struck  the  town  of  Pom¬ 
eroy  between  6:30  and  7  p.m.  The  Herald  of  that  place 
states  that  it  was  just  7  o’clock  when  the  storm  began  its 
work.  The  writer  saw  a  pendulum  clock  among  the 
debris,  which  had  been  stopped  at  6:40.  So,  making  due 
allowance  for  the  variation  in  timepieces,  the  storm  must 
have  occupied  an  hour  and  forty  minutes  in  traveling 
fifty  miles,  making  about  the  usual  speed  of  an  express 
train.  Evidently  the  tornado  could  have  been  handled  or 
scheduled  quite  easily*  by  a  good  train  dispatcher,  and 
people  in  the  towns  along  its  line  could  have  been  warned 
to  sidetrack  before  it  reached  their  stations.  In  this 
there  is  at  least  a  suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  estab- 
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lishing  a  system  of  warning  whereby  lives  may  be  saved. 
Though  the  storm  traveled  quite  slowly  eastward,  its 
whirling  and  uplifting  movements  must  have  been  incon¬ 
ceivably  rapid,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  wast¬ 
ing  an}^  time  on  its  way. 

‘  ‘  SOME  NOTEWORTHY  POINTS. 

‘  ‘  The  fact  has  been  stated  'that  the  general  direction  of 
the  tornado  was  a  little  south  of  east.  The  first  twenty 
miles  of  its  course  was  almost  due  east,  and  if  it  had  held 
steadily  to  that  line  it  would  have  struck  the  thriving 
and  handsome  city  of  Storm  Take.  But  on  approaching 
the  northwestern  point  of  the  lake  it  deflected  slightly 
southward,  that  body  of  water  evidently  offering  the  line 
of  least  resistance.  After  reaching  the  more  level  region 
beyond  the  outlet  of  the  lake  its  path  was  very  nearly  on 
a  direct  air  line,  about  parallel  with  the  Illinois  Central 
track. 

‘  ‘  The  weather  records  show  that  fully  eighty  per  cent 
of  tornadoes  move  from  the  southwest  to  the  northeast. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  however,  that  the  three  longest 
and  most  destructive  storms  of  that  character  that  have 
visited  Iowa,  namely,  the  Camanche  tornado  of  i860,  the 
Grinnell  tornado  of  1882  and  the  late  Pomeroy  storm,  all 
moved  on  a  line  trending  toward  the  southeast.  There 
appears  to  be  something  more  than  coincidence  in  the  fact 
that  these  three  major  storms  have  pursued  the  same 
general  course,  apart  from  the  line  of  minor  disturbances. 
The  suggestion  may  be  offered  that  the  more  powerful 
northwest  currents  not  only  give  direction  but  also  add  to 
the  intensity  of  the  whirling  columns. 

*  ‘  Another  point  may  be  noted  here.  Intelligent  resi¬ 
dents  at  Pomeroy  who  took  note  of  the  approach  of  the 
storm  from  the  west,  state  that  it  appeared  to  have  origi- 
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nated  at  that  place.  The  Pomeroy  Herald  says  :  ‘  The 
sky  was  a  fearful  sight  to  behold,  clouds  of  inky  black¬ 
ness  filling  the  entire  west,  rolling  and  surging  in  wild 
commotion.  One  cloud  came  from  the  northwest  and 
joined  a  second  from  the  southwest,  then  whirled  and 
sucked  its  resistless  passage  toward  the  fated  town.  The 
air  was  filled  with  flying  debris  and  the  roar  of  the  storm 
was  above  all.’ 

‘  ‘  Observers  at  the  various  stations  along  the  line  relate 
that  they  saw  two  clouds  approach  each  other,  and  then 
the  work  of  destruction  began.  At  every  point  of  obser¬ 
vation  it  looked  as  if  the  meeting  of  these  clouds  of  vapor 
—  visible  air  currents  —  caused  the  disturbance.  Evi¬ 
dently  these  were  lateral  currents  drawn  into  the  central 
vortex,  possibly  serving  as  feeders  of  the  devastating  mon¬ 
ster.  In  nearly  all  descriptions  of  tornadoes  in  the  papers, 
and  by  local  observers,  we  note  the  same  account  of  clouds 
meeting  clouds.  In  a  study  of  this  class  of  storms,  this 
fact  is  deserving  of  consideration. 

“  REPORT  BY  DAVID  E.  HADDEN,  OF  AETA. 

“  From  the  very  full  detailed  report  by  Prof.  David  E. 
Hadden,  of  Alta,  Buena  Vista  county,  we  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extracts : 

“  On  July  5,  the  day  preceding  the  tornado,  the  wind 
blew  briskly  from  the  southeast  all  day,  with  increasing 
cloudiness  and  a  moderately  heavy  thunderstorm  toward 
evening.  The  sky  had  a  very  threatening  appearance, 
heavy  dark  clouds  and  very  vivid  lightning.  The  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  6th  opened  with  a  light  east  wind,  partly  cloudy 
sky,  which  gradually  increased,  the  wind  bearing  to  south¬ 
east  and  almost  calm.  The  morning  was  ‘  close,’  and 
murky,  and  the  sultriness  greatly  increased,  becoming 
very  oppressive  during  the  afternoon.  About  4  p.m. 
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‘  ‘  Chickens  were  found  alive  and  completely  stripped 
of  all  feathers. 

“  Near  the  Hetrick  farm  the  fence  running  north  and 
south  was  plastered  with  mud  on  the  northwest  side  of 
the  posts  to  a  depth  of  many  inches. 

‘  ‘  Large  trees  over  a  foot  in  diameter  were  twisted  in 
all  conceivable  forms,  as  if  they  were  mere  twigs. 

‘  ‘  The  direction  of  motion  of  the  funnel  cloud  was  from 
south  to  west  by  the  east.  In  some  places  debris  was  so 
scattered  as  to  indicate  a  straight  blow,  while  in  others 
the  ‘  twister  ’  was  plainly  seen. 

“In  some  instances  an  expansive  force  was  evident, 
the  sides  being  blown  outward  in  all  directions  ;  in  others, 
the  ‘  uplift  ’  was  tremendous. 

“  The  sky  became  exceedingly  dark  just  before  the 
storm  struck. 

“Charles  Anderson,  on  the  Joseph  Boulting  farm, 
found  one  of  his  horses  lodged  in  a  tree,  while  its  mate 
was  carried  clear  over  the  grove  and  deposited  in  a  field. 

‘  ‘  A  reaper  wheel  of  solid  iron  w*as  carried  from  the 
Slater  place  and  dropped  in  the  field,  half  a  mile  away.  A 
board  was  forced  edgeways  half  through  a  tree,  and  so 
firmly  imbedded  that  it  could  not  be  broken  off. 

‘  ‘  REPORT  BY  A.  J.  BOND,  STORM  TAKE. 

“  Observer  A.  J.  Bond,  of  Storm  Lake,  sent  notes  and 
newspaper  clippings,  from  which  the  following  extracts 
are  made  : 

“  The  time  of  beginning  was  about  5:20  p.m.  ;  time  of 
passing,  nearly  ten  minutes  ;  direction,  S.  B.  E.  Breadth 
of  track,  20  to  40  rods.  The  bounds  of  its  track  are  well 
defined  on  ridges,  but  the  storm  did  not  make  a  clean 
sweep,  and  many  fields  of  grain  in  the  track  are  left 
standing,  apparently  uninjured.  The  storm  evidently 
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passed  most  easily  over  the  valleys,  and  was  apparently 
turned  from  its  course  by  high  ridges  or  strong  buildings 
surrounded  by  dense  groves,  as  at  Lakeside  and  beyond. 
At  the  Lakeside  farm  it  whirled  through  an  opening 
where  are  the  cattle  yard,  sheds  and  cribs,  which  were 
demolished,  but  left  the  strong  buildings,  and  was  borne 
over  the  dense  grove  beyond,  taking  the  tops  of  the  scat¬ 
tering  tall  trees  only.  So  Storm  Lake  may  have  escaped, 
the  lake  surface  being  taken  as  a  course  of  less  resistance. 

“The  tornado  did  not  hug  the  ground  closely,  but 
there  are  many  places  both  west  and  east  of  the  lake 
where  the  effects  of  the  irresistible  whirlwind  are  evident, 
and  the  currents  were  strong  enough  to  lift  and  carry 
away  light  buildings,  particularly  such  as  stood  in  the 
openings  or  on  the  edge  of  a  heavy  grove,  around  which 
the  storm  curved  in  great  violence.  In  several  places  the 
groves  seem  to  have  borne  up  the  storm  and  carried  it 
over  by  their  density  and  elasticity,  and  they  are  now 
standing  green  and  unscathed,  while  scattering  trees  are 
destroyed.  The  storm  as  it  passed  over  the  lake  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  rolling  cloud  of  dense  blackness. 

‘  ‘  The  trailing  appendages,  which  news  reporters  have 
pictured,  were  not  observed  here,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  there  may  be  tornadoes  without  them.  And  if  in 
future  I  see  a  black  cloud  approach  against  the  wind, 
with  roaring  and  thunder,  followed  by  a  moment  of  calm, 
I  shall  be  apt  to  drop  into  a  hole,  or  flee  to  a  cellar,  and 
not  wait  to  look  for  a  tail. 

‘  ‘  As  the  storm  approached  all  low  clouds,  east  and 
north,  seemed  driven  rapidly  toward  the  point  of  loudest 
thunder.  The  thunder  was  heard  first  in  the  northwest, 
then  as  the  storm  cloud  passed  in  the  southeast,  and  last 
very  distant  in  the  east.  At  about  5:30  observer  went 
indoors,  listened  to  the  thunder  and  roaring,  noted  the 
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hail  and  rain,  and  the  changes  of  wind  from  brisk  east  to 
calm,  then  quickly  to  strong  gusty  southwest,  west  and 
northwest,  and  back  to  light  east.  But  we  did  not  know 
there  was  a  tornado  till  later. 

“  The  scorched  appearance  of  trees,  attributed  by  one 
writer  to  electricity,  I  observed  carefully  on  some  maples 
standing  in  a  fence  row.  The  trees  were  not  broken,  but 
twisted  and  bent  so  as  to  loosen  the  outer  bark,  which 
had  been  taken  off  by  the  wind  and  carried  away,  the 
inner  bark  left  presenting  a  yellowish  brown,  which  is  its 
natural  color,  while  the  leaves  of  the  trees  were  whipped 
and  torn  to  shreds  and  dried,  the  stems  still  adhering  to 
the  tough,  unbroken  twigs,  and  the  whole  tree,  body  and 
top,  presenting  the  appearance  at  a  distance  of  having 
been  singed,  though  on  close  inspection  it  was  evident 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  had  happened.  Many  other 
trees  which  had  received  a  sand-blast  from  the  lake  beach 
presented  a  similar  appearance. 

“At  Takeside  farm  the  tornado  encountered  the  hill, 
grove  and  buildings,  and  was  turned  from  its  course  to 
nearly  southeast,  passing  the  east  lake  bluff  through  the 
valley  of  the  lake  ‘outlet.’  In  crossing  this  bluff  ridge 
the  whirlwind  seems  to  have  been  raised  and  passed  over 
the  corn  fields  on  the  east  side,  doing  little  damage,  but 
only  moved  one  barn,  which  stood  on  a  high  point,  and 
trimmed  some  trees  on  another  ridge. 

‘  ‘  In  many  places  along  the  line  the  storm  seemed  to 
have  changed  its  course  to  avoid  obstacles  for  other  lines 
of  less  resistance,  and  then  to  have  returned  to  its  general 
direction.  And  I  would  suggest  that  a  survey  might  be 
made  of  the  whole  track  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  safest  locations  for  buildings  in  general,  and  what 
artificial  safeguards  may  be  placed  around  them  and  used 
in  their  construction, 
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‘  ‘  If  a  tornado  can  be  lifted  up  and  passed  safely  over 
a  farmhouse  by  a  proper  arrangement  of  groves,  it  would 
be  well  for  the  public  to  know  it. 

“  No  doubt  there  are  many  ways  of  protecting  our 
buildings  from  the  devasting  tornado,  which  we  may 
learn  only  by  carefully  observing  and  respecting  and  act¬ 
ing  upon  God’s  laws  as  shown  in  natural  phenomena. 

‘  ‘  The  Storm  Lake  Pilot  says  :  ‘  The  storm  as  viewed 
at  Storm  Lake  was  about  forty  rods  wide  and  almost 
black  darkness  enveloped  its  path,  while  a  few  miles  south 
or  north  the  sun  was  shining.  James  De  Land  sat  in  his 
buggy  in  the  sun  four  miles  south  and  watched  the  cloud 
pass  between  him  and  the  city.  F.  M.  Curtis  reports 
that  he  stood  near  Fisher’s  Casino  and  watched  the  cloud 
until  it  reached  the  Chamberlain  place,  and  then  hastened 
to  the  cellar,  the  death-dealing  tornado  passing  a  few 
rods  north.  The  storm  began  near  Quimby,  in  Cherokee 
county  and  its  course  was  east  by  a  little  southeast. 
There  several  people  were  killed.  It  entered  Buena  Vista 
county  on  the  line  between  Nokomis  and  Maple  Valley 
townships,  but  did  no  extensive  damage  until  it  reached 
the  farm  of  George  Baker,  Section  33,  Nokomis  ;  here  it 
swept  away  his  barn  and. killed  some  stock.’ 

“other  reports. 

“  Postmaster  Blair,  of  Newell,  writes  that  the  storm 
passed  about  one  mile  south  of  that  place,  at  6  p.m., 
destroying  buildings,  groves  and  crops  in  its  path,  and 
injuring  several  people. 

“  W.  L.  Thompson,  of  Manson,  writes  that  the  storm 
began  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Cherokee  county  and 
ended  about  four  miles  west  of  Manson,  in  Calhoun 
county  (about  four  miles  east  of  Pomeroy).  The  day  was 
close  and  sultry,  no  air  stirring,  the  mercury  at  2  p.m.  at 
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90°.  About  4  p.m.  heavy  clouds  showed  up  in  the  west 
and  northwest.  The  dark  bank  was  preceded  by  scud 
clouds.  As  the  cloud  bank  advanced,  the  center  of  it, 
northwest  of  Manson,  and  about  on  a  line  with  Pomeroy, 
took  on  a  green  color.  The  tornado  struck  that  place  at 
7  p.m.  ,  and  spent  its  force  there  in  three  to  five  minutes. 
A  light  rain  preceded  it  about  five  minutes. 

“  It  seemed  to  strike  the  earth,  slantingly  from  above, 
crushing  everything  beneath  ft,  then  rising  with  a  whirl, 
scattering  the  wreckage  in  all  directions,  one  part  of  a 
house  being  blown  to  the  south  and  another  part  west. 
The  direction  of  the  wind  all  day  had  been  from  the 
southeast.  Violent  thunder  and  lightning  accompanied 
and  followed  the  tornado,  and  heavy  rain  fell  over  a  half 
hour  afterward.  All  appearances  in  Pomeroy  indicated  a 
tornado,  while  two  miles  east  it  looked  like  a  straight 
blow.  The  death  roll  at  Pomeroy  and  immediate  vicinity 
was  48  (on  the  10th  inst.)  and  the  wounded  in  hospital  or 
under  care  of  surgeons,  numbered  75.  The  area  of  total 
destruction  in  Pomeroy  is  about  one  mile  east  and  west, 
and  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  mile  wide. 

“Observer  H.  B.  Strever,  of  Larrabee,  reports  that 
the  tornado  formed  three  miles  west  of  the  center  of  the 
southern  half  of  Cherokee  county,  or  about  the  center  of 
the  southern  tier  of  sections  in  Rock  township.  That 
would  extend  the  track  three  miles  west  of  dark  line  in 
Fig.  V,  which  wTas  made  before  the  receipt  of  this  report. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  storm  was  not  fully 
developed  until  it  reached  Pilot  township,  where  its 
destructive  effects  were  first  noted. 

“THE' SCENE  AT  POMEROY. 

‘  ‘  The  Director  visited  the  stricken  town  on  the  day 
following  the  disaster  and  again  on  the  14th,  accompanied 
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on  the  latter  date  by  Dr.  George  M.  Chappel,  Local  Fore¬ 
cast  Official  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  and 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Iowa  service.  A  careful  inspec¬ 
tion  was  made  of  the  debris  and  other  visible  effects,  to 
determine,  as  far  as  possible,  the  nature  and  special  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  storm  which  wrought  such  appalling 
destruction  in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 

“  In  Fig.  VI  we  have  a  photo-engraving  from  a  pen¬ 
cil  sketch,  showing  a  plat  of  the  town,  the  area  of  total 
or  partial  destruction  being  indicated  by  the  dark  lines, 
which  are  also  made  to  show  the  direction  of  the  wreck¬ 
age  of  buildings,  trees,  sidewalks,  etc.  The  arrows,  in 
line  with  the  debris,  show  the  direction  of  the  air  cur¬ 
rents  which  formed  portions  of  the  whirling  column. 
The  long  arrow,  pointing  southeastward,  is  at  the  center 
of  the  belt  of  total  destruction.  The  town  plat  contains, 
as  will  be  seen,  about  thirty  blocks  south  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railway.  The  business  houses  are  mainly  located 
between  First  and  Second  streets,  nearly  all  the  private 
residences,  together  wdth  the  churches  and  schoolhouse, 
being  south  of  Second  street.  From  this  statement  it 
will  be  seen  that  eighty  per  cent  of  the  residences  were 
destroyed  or  rendered  uninhabitable.  Fully  twenty  blocks 
were  swept  clean  of  human  habitation  or  other  buildings, 
nothing  remaining  but  the  debris  and  a  few  mounds 
above  the  caves  wherein  many  lives  were  saved.  The 
blocks  of  the  town  are  about  300  feet  wide,  and  the 
streets  the  usual  width.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
average  width  of  the  belt  of  complete  destruction  is  about 
1,200  feet,  and  the  track  of  total  and  partial  destruction 
is  1 , 800  feet. 

‘  ‘  The  force  of  the  storm  was  evidently  much  greater 
at  the  right  than  at  the  left  of  the  central  line.  The  fact 
should  be  noted,  however^  that  the  southern  portion  of 
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Fig.  VI.—  PRAT  OF  POMEROY,  SHOWING  RUINED  DISTRICT. 
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town  did  not  contain  as  many  residences  to  the  square  as 
did  the  central  and  northern  tiers  of  blocks.  Fig.  Ill, 
\fthich  was  photographed  from  the  center  of  the  belt, 
looking  northeast,  gives  a  general  view  of  the  area  of 
total  destruction,  and  the  distribution  of  debris,  and  also 
shows  a  fringe  of  partially  wrecked  houses  on  the  north. 

“  On  the  left  of  the  central  track  (north  side)  all  the 
wreckage  of  buildings,  sidewalks,  trees,  etc. ,  was  carried 
to  the  southwest,  on  the  line  shown  by  the  arrows  in  Fig. 
VI.  At  the  northwestern  point,  where  the  storm  first 
struck  the  town,  a  residence  was  pushed  bodily  six  rods 
to  the  southwest,  over  trees  and  shrubbery,  scraping  the 
sod  as  it  went,  forming  a  bank  of  earth  on  its  south  side 
three  feet  high.  A  little  over  a  block  south  of  it  stood 
the  German  Lutheran  church,  the  largest  and  strongest 
structure  in  town.  That  was  blown  in  pieces,  and  most 
of  the  debris  was  carried  toward  the  northeast.  At  the 
extreme  east  of  the  town  plat,  near  Third  street,  stood 
the  Catholic  church.  An  intelligent  resident  states  that 
he  saw  that  building  lifted  up  bodily  in  the  air,  whirled 
around,  and  then  dashed  to  the  earth.  The  wreckage  is 
strewn  toward  the  southwest.  A  little  south  and  east 
of  that  building  stood  another  smaller  church,  which  was 
wrecked  and  blown  toward  the  northwest.  On  the  ex¬ 
treme  south  side  of  the  path  of  the  storm  houses  were 
moved  and  loose  debris  carried  towards  the  northeast,  as 
shown  by  the  lines  and  arrows  in  the  diagram.  In  the 
central  belt  the  smaller  debris,  and  in  fact  all  forms  of 
wreckage,  were  found  distributed  on  the  direct  line  of  the 
storm.  This  fact  led  some  reporters  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  greater  work  of  destruction  was  done  by  a 
straight  blow  from  the  northwest.  There  was  quite 
likely  a  straight  wind  of  hurricane  force  following 
directly  in  the  wake  of  the  revolving  shaft  of  destruc- 
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tion,  and  that  wind  undoubtedly  had  a  part  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  and  direction  of  the  debris.  On  the  flanks, 
however,  the  same  degree  of  uniformity  is  not  visible. 

“The  trees  on  the  flanks,  and  the  few  gnarled  and 
twisted  trunks  of  trees  and  shrubbery  left  in  the  center  of 
the  track,  all  bore  mute  testimony  as  to  the  character  of 
the  storm.  On  the  left  they  were  partially  denuded  of 
bark  on  the  north  or  northeast  sides,  and  the  broken 
or  uprooted  trees  pointed  to  the  southwest.  On  the  right 
flank  reverse  effects  were  seen.  And  in  the  central  por¬ 
tion  of  the  track  the  stubs  and  trunks  were  almost  wholly 
divested  of  bark,  and  bore  the  scars  of  contact  with  a 
great  variety  of  flying  missiles  from  all  sides.  In  many 
cases  the  bark  must  have  been  ground  off  by  attrition, 
the  stubs  being  too  heavy  to  have  been  peeled  by  twist¬ 
ing.  By  the  same  attrition  fowls  were  divested  of  their 
feathers,  numbers  of  which  were  seen  in  the  debris.  The 
human  victims  of  the  tornado’s  fury,  the  dead  and 
wounded,  bore  evidence  on  their  persons  of  the  fact  that 
the  air  was  filled  with  an  infinite  number  of  swiftly  mov¬ 
ing  splinters,  sand,  mud,  plaster,  limbs  of  trees  and  other 
movable  objects.  In  fact,  some  of  them  were  literally 
tattooed. 

‘  ‘  The  business  part  of  the  town  was  not  left  unscathed. 
The  brick  drug  store  of  Mr.  Mullan,  near  Second  street, 
fronting  east,  was  badly  wrecked.  The  glass  front  was 
broken  in  by  the  strong  current  from  the  northeast,  and 
the  entire  south  wall,  a  foot  thick,  was  blown  over  to  the 
southward.  Another  brick  store  in  the  next  block  east 
was  also  demolished. 

“  The  value  of  caves  was  well  attested  by  this  storm. 
Seven  or  eight  of  these  places  of  refuge  in  the  devastated 
district  sheltered  forty  to  fifty  people,  protecting  them 
from  all  harm.  They  are  cheap  and  frail  looking  for  the 
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most  part,  built  necessarily  mainly  above  ground  on 
account  of  the  damp  and  undrained  nature  of  the  sub-soil, 
covered  with  mounds  of  earth  rising  four  to  six  feet  above 
the  surface  ;  and  yet  they  admirably  served  their  purpose 
as  tornado-proof  structures.  If  every  family  had  been 
provided  with  such  a  place  of  refuge,  and  had  heeded 
nature’s  danger  signals,  no  fatalities  would  have  been 
recorded.  Their  cost  is  trifling,  and  at  such  a  time  a 
very  poor  hole  in  the  ground  is  worth  more  to  a  family 
than  the  richest  gold  mine  in  America. 

“The  cellars  of  Pomeroy  afforded  a  measurable  degree 
of  protection  to  those  who  made  timely  flights  thereto. 
We  made  diligent  inquiry,  but  heard  of  no  well-verified 
instance  of  fatal  injury  to  people  who  took  refuge  in  their 
cellars,  but  many  were  bruised  by  falling  debris,  or 
pierced  by  flying  splinters,  and  few  came  out  of  the  cellars 
wholly  unscathed.  Observing  the  amount  of  stones, 
brick,  wreckage  of  furniture  and  other  debris  piled  in  the 
cellars,  it  seems  a  miracle  that  any  person  came  out  alive. 
Near  the  center  of  the  track  we  were  shown  a  cellar,  8 
by  1 2  feet,  wherein  a  woman  and  two  children  were  saved 
from  serious  harm,  and  yet  while  they  were  crouched  near 
the  door  at  the  west  wall,  a  stallion  weighing  i,6oo 
pounds  was  blown  in  from  the  east  side  and  remained 
floundering  in  its  death  struggle  until  the  storm  had 
passed  and  the  people  were  rescued.  Columns  could  be 
filled  with  narrations  of  miraculous  escapes,  and  other 
columns  with  the  sad  details  of  death  and  suffering. 

‘  ‘  NOTES  AND  OBSERVATIONS. 

‘  ‘  Indications  of  the  uplifting  force  of  the  tornado  have 
been  noted  at  all  points.  It  has  been  stated  that  in  pass¬ 
ing  over  Storm  Lake  it  lifted  a  column  of  water  ioo  feet 
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high.  This  must  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  allowance,  for 
no  one  was  near  enough  to  its  track  to  discern  the  column 
through  the  mass  of  vapor  accompanying  the  storm. 
But  the  fact  is  well  attested  by  reliable  eye  witnesses,  that 
while  the  storm  was  crossing  the  lake  the  waters  at  the 
north  shore  receded  rapidly,  a  hundred  feet  or  more,  leav¬ 
ing  bare  ground  at  the  pier  where  the  small  steamboat 
lands.  After  its  passage  the  waters  rushed  back  with  a 
tidal  wave  several  feet  high. 

‘  ‘  A  great  number  of  intelligent  people,  who  were  near 
the  path  of  the  storm,  testify  to  the  fact  that  light  struc¬ 
tures  were  lifted  many  feet,  whirled  around  in  the  air  and 
then  dashed  to  the  earth.  In  some  cases  they  saw,  or 
thought  they  saw,  buildings  whirled  over  and  over,  som¬ 
ersault  fashion,  as  if  the  revolving  column  had  for  the 
moment  whirled  on  a  horizontal  axis. 

“  Near  the  center  of  the  track  in  Pomeroy  a  number  of 
buildings  evidently  exploded  outward,  from  the  force  of 
the  expanding  air  within,  the  roofs  being  carried  away, 
and  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  structures  were  left  lying 
as  they  fell  toward  the  four  points  of  the  compass.  On 
the  north  of  the  track,  in  the  area  of  partial  destruction, 
the  buildings  bore  striking  evidence  of  the  expansive  out- 
rush  of  air  toward  the  south.  Parts  of  roofs  were  carried 
in  that  direction,  and  windows  were  broken  from  the  force 
within,  the  glass  being  carried  outside.  Numerous 
houses  were  seen  partially  wrecked,  their  southern  sides 
or  wings  being  blown  toward  the  track  of  the  tornado. 
There  seems  to  be  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  main 
destructive  force  in  this  storm  was  its  tremendous  uplift¬ 
ing  power. 

‘  ‘  As  to  the  roaring  sound  of  the  storm  there  is  abun¬ 
dant  testimony.  One  man  whose  family  were  saved  in  a 
cave,  remarked,  as  he  urged  them  to  flee,  that  it  was 
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either  a  very  bad  storm  or  a  very  heavy  train  of  cars 
coming.  It  proved  to  be  the  former. 

“  Postmaster  Mallory,  of  the  town  of  Jolley,  five  miles 
south  of  Pomeroy,  writes  that  the  loud  roaring  noise  was 
distinctly  heard  at  his  place.  In  his  description,  Mr. 
Mallory  says  the  advance  part  of  the  cloud,  as  it 
approached  Pomeroy,  was  rolling  over  and  over,  parallel 
with  the  ground.  This  was  closely  followed  by  two 
funnel-shaped  masses  swiftly  revolving,  the  clouds  from 
the  southeast  being  drawn  toward  the  center.  The 
lightning  and  thunder  were  unusually  violent.” 
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THE  TORNADO  AT  POMEROY. 

The  point  at  which  Iowa’s  greatest  tornado  seemed  to 
spend  its  force  in  one  final,  grand  effort  of  destruction  was 
at  Pomeroy,  a  flourishing  town  of  about  1,000  inhabitants 
located  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  Calhoun  county. 
The  land  on  which  Pomeroy  is  built,  as  well  as  the  coun¬ 
try  roundabout  for  at  least  ten  to  twenty  miles  in  every 
direction,  was  originally  flat  and  marshy  prairie  land,  with 
not  a  tree  nor  shrub  to  break  the  monotony  of  waving, 
luxuriant  grass  beneath  and  blue  skies  above.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  unattractive  topography  of  the  country  and 
the  wetness  of  the  land,  this  part  of  the  state  was  one  of  the 
last  sections  of  Iowa  to  be  brought  under  subjection  by  the 
tillers  of  the  soil,  the  early  settlers  having  taken  first  what 
was  considered  the  choicer  lands  where  natural  drainage 
is  provided  by  the  beautiful  streams  for  which  the  Hawk- 
eye  State  is  famous.  Twenty  years  ago  the  section  of 
country  of  which  Pomeroy  is  now  a  prominent  trading 
point  was  populated  only  by  a  few  poverty-stricken 
‘  ‘  homesteaders,  ’  ’  many  of  whom  lived  in  sod  houses 
and  were  compelled  to  use  prairie  hay  as  an  article  of 
fuel.  But  during  these  two  decades  a  wonderful  change 
has  come.  Those  first  pioneers  doubtless  had  hardly  a 
hope  of  gaining  anything  like  a  competency  from  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  their  wet  land,  but  it  furnished  a  home  for  their 
families  and  they  were  content  that  hard,  patient  toil 
brought  them  enough  to  keep  the  proverbial  wolf  at  least 
a  short  distance  from  their  humble  doors.  In  order  to 
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raise  anything  on  much  of  the  land  a  great  deal  of  drain¬ 
age  was  necessary,  and  the  task  of  subduing  the  soil  that 
Uncle  Sam,  with  doubtful  generosity,  had  donated  to 
those  who  would  take  and  live  upon  it  was,  therefore,  a 
doubly  hard  one.  But,  gradually  and  very  slowly  at 
first,  the  task  was  accomplished,  though  not  without 
many  discouragements  ;  and,  as  they  progressed  in  the 
work,  the  fact  began  to  dawn  upon  them  that  this  black, 
ugly  soil,  properly  handled,  is  simply  a  mine  of  wealth, 
and  this  at  about  the  time  that  some  of  the  farms  farther 
east,  that  were  so  specially  favored  by  natural  drainage, 
began  to  show  signs  of  wearing  out,  or,  at  least,  were 
found  to  not  withstand  sometimes  the  test  of  a  droughty 
season.  Many  of  these  farmers,  therefore,  sold  out  their 
dry  farms  and  moved  over  to  the  once  despised  and  pop¬ 
ularly  considered  worthless,  wet  lands  ;  drainage  by 
tiling  came  into  vogue,  and  in  a  comparatively  few  years 
the  poor  pioneers  of  northern  Calhoun  and  southern  Poca¬ 
hontas  counties  became  well-to-do  farmers  and  stock- 
growers,  with  plenty  of  prosperous  neighbors,  with  hand¬ 
some  homes,  big  barns  and  fat  herds  upon  every  hand, 
while  dense  groves  of  trees  and  well- tilled,  fertile  fields 
transformed  the  wilderness  into  a  landscape  full  of  beauty. 
In  the  midst  of  such  a  country  Pomeroy — twenty  years  ago 
a  desolate  way  station  in  a  swamp  on  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad — -grew,  naturally  and  heathfully,  to  be  the 
lively,  well-built  town  of  1,000  inhabitants  which  it  was 
on  July  6,  1893,  when  visited  by  the  terrible  tornado. 
For  some  time  prior  to  this  catastrophe  it  was  generally 
remarked  that  Pomeroy,  was  growing  to  be  an  uncom¬ 
monly  bright  and  lively  little  city.  During  several 
seasons  previous  it  had  been  enjoying  a  substantial  and 
quite  rapid  growth,  at  a  time  when  neighboring  towns 
were  mostly  at  a  standstill.  As  the  surrounding  country 
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developed  and  improved,  the .  town  enjoyed  a  greater 
volume,  as  well  as  a  better  class  of  trade,  and  the 
results  of  this  were  being  shown  in  more  home-like 
homes,  in  larger  and  more  substantial  business  build¬ 
ings  and  in  public  improvements  of  various  kinds. 

A  glance  at  the  maps  furnished  herewith  will  give  the 
reader  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  situation  and  size  of 
Pomeroy.  The  business  houses  of  the  town  are  nearly 
all  located  on  the  central  three  blocks  on  the  south  side  of 
First  street,  extending  along  the  south  side  of  First  street 
and  one  block  south,  or  nearly  so,  on  Otsego,  Ontario  and 
Cayuga  streets.  The  rest  of  the  town  plat  as  shown, 
south  of  Oak  and  Second  streets,  and  east  from  Seneca  to 
Cayuga,  was  almost  solidly  built  up  with  homes,  some 
quite  pretentious  and  luxurious,  many  the  more  modest 
abodes  of  those  who  were  simply  ‘  ‘  in  fair  circumstances,  ’  ’ 
and  others  the  humble  though  generally  quite  comforta¬ 
ble  cottages  of  those  who  were  considered  poor  people. 
But  all  were  homes,  with  at  least  the  full  average  of  con¬ 
tentment,  peace,  prosperity  and  all  things  else  that  go  to 
make  up  the  life  of  a  community  of  industrious,  intelli¬ 
gent  and  happy  people  in  free  America. 

What  a  wise  provision  it  is  that  the  future  is  rendered 
impenetrable  to  human  gaze  !  How  well  that  fate  unfolds 
not  in  advance  the  sometimes  fearful  scenes  she  has  in 
store  for  us  in  that  mysterious  realm  !  Had  the  average 
Pomeroy  householder  given  a  thought  to  the  subject  on 
the  morning  of  July  6,  he  would  no  doubt  have  considered 
that  no  home  on  the  face  of  the  globe  could  be  more  secure, 
or  at  least  stood  less  chance  of  being  destroyed  that  day, 
than  his  own.  There  was  no  possibility  of  invasion  by  a 
foreign  enemy  ;  no  river  nor  reservoir  of  water  was  near 
that  could  by  any  chance  turn  loose  the  element  of  destruc¬ 
tion  that  devastated  the  Conemaugh  ;  neither  was  there  a 
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rival  of  Vesuvius  near  to  enable  history  to  repeat  the 
downfall  of  the  once  proud  Pompeii.  Pomeroy’s  pros¬ 
pects,  therefore,  for  continuing  in  the  even  tenor  of  her 
way  so  long  as  the  rest  of  the  globe  remained  intact  could 
hardly  have  been  improved  upon,  from  the  human  point 
of  view. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write  Pomeroy  yet  showed 
signs  of  having  recently  indulged  in  holiday  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  unusual  magnitude,  for  Pomeroy  people  are  patri¬ 
otic,  and  they  had  only  two  days  before  celebrated  the 
glorious  Fourth  with  characteristic  vim  and  liberality. 
Remnants  of  bunting  and  flag  decorations  yet  remained 
upon  some  of  the  buildings  which  were  soon  to  be  turned 
into  hospitals  for  the  wounded  and  dying.  A  large  dancing 
platform,  laid  on  the  foundation  walls  for  a  new  brick 
block  in  process  of  erection,  helped  tell  the  story  of  gay 
and  festive  scenes  so  recently  enacted  there  —  and  only 
three  days  afterward  some  of  the  happy  throng  of  dancers 
•on  that  Fourth  of  July  night  rested  upon  cots  on  that 
same  floor,  suffering  untold  agonies  and  their  light  of  life 
almost  extinguished. 

The  Pomeroy  disaster  differed  from  most  others  of  like 
magnitude  prominent  in  history  in  that  the  people  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  former  had  no  certain  warning  of  impending 
danger.  It  is  true  that  atmospherical  conditions,  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  afternoon  of  the  fateful  day,  were  what 
was  generally  recognized  as  being  favorable  to  the  forma  ¬ 
tion  of  tornado  currents,  but  as  few  people,  comparatively 
speaking,  had  ever  encountered  a  genuine  tornado  of 
destructive  tendencies,  not  many  were  seriously  appre¬ 
hensive  at  this  time.  People  were  at  their  places  of  busi¬ 
ness,  or  at  their  work,  as  usual,  and  at  supper  time 
the  evening  meal  was  prepared  and  partaken  of  at  the 
various  homes  and  hotels,  everyone  wholly  oblivious 
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of  the  fact  that  a  mighty  Juggernaut  of  destructive  ele¬ 
ments  was  bearing  down  upon  the  little  city  to  demolish 
its  homes,  and  maim,  mangle  and  kill  its  men,  women 
arid  children. 

Looking  backward  now,  it  seems  almost  that  someone 
must  have  blundered ;  that  a  neglect  which  is  criminal 
must  be  charged  to  someone  for  failing  to  send  by  tele¬ 
graph  a  word  of  warning  to  the  towns  along  the  Illinois 
Central  railroad  toward  which  the  terrible  tornado  was 
tearing  its  way  with  such  fearful  consequences.  It  is 
true  that  no  one  could  foretell  its  exact  course,  and  it  is 
probable,  also,  that  those  who  simply  saw  it  at  a  distance 
and  were  in  a  position  to  send  the  warning  had  nothing 
like  an  adequate  conception  of  the  extent  and  destructive 
nature  of  the  storm  ;  but  these  facts,  it  would  seem, 
would  not  wholly  excuse  them.  Look  at  the  possibilities 
for  wholesale  life-saving  that  must  have  been  in  the  hands 
of  someone  !  At  6  o’clock  the  funnel-shaped  cloud  passed 
over  Storm  Lake,  in  plain  view  of  many  people  in  the  town 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  Pomeroy  was  not  destroyed 
until  just  about  an  hour  later.  A  word  over  the  wires 
at  the  proper  time  might  have  saved  a  half-hundred  lives 
and  preserved  the  bodies  of  scores  who  were  wounded. 
All  the  people  along  the  track  of  the  storm  could  not 
have  been  notified,  to  be  sure,  but  warning  could  have 
reached  residents  of  the  towns  in  ample  time  that  nearly 
all  could  have  been  ensconced  in  places  of  safety,  for  this 
storm  demonstrated  that  caves  and  cellars  afford  almost 
absolute  protection  to  life  and  limb  from  the  tornado.  Of 
course,  the  fatal  neglect  in  this  case  was  by  no  means 
intentional,  nor  was  it  even  due  to  a  lack  of  sympathy  for 
human  suffering  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  entirely  unexplain¬ 
able  how  no  one  at  the  several  stations  passed  by  the 
storm  before  reaching  Pomeroy  thought  to  send  forth  the 
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alarm.  But  no  alarm  was  sent  forth,  and  the  historian 
has  to  deal  only  with  events  as  they  occurred,  not  with 
what  “might  have  been.” 

During  the  afternoon  of  July  6  the  people  of  Pomeroy 
noticed  heavy  black  clouds  gathering  in  the  west,  and 
toward  evening  a  heavy  cloud  of  a  lighter  hue  hung  some 
distance  above  the  southwestern  horizon  and  seemed  to 
be  moving  toward  the  mass  of  blackness  in  the  west  as  if 
for  mortal  combat.  The  lighter  cloud  at  one  time  assumed 
the  shape  of  a  huge  crescent,  and  wonderful  gyrations 
were  performed  by  the  two  masses  as  they  seemed  to  meet 
•and  tumble  over  and  through  one  another.  Still  another 
cloud  of  threatening  proportions  was  approaching  from 
the  northeast,  and  they  who  were  in  the  habit  of  observing 
such  phenomena  remarked  that  the  meeting  of  the  three 
clouds  would  surely  result  in  atmospherical  disturbances 
of  unusual  severity.  The  day  was  oppressively  hot,  the 
atmosphere  close  and  muggy.  More  than  one  expressed 
the  prevailing  opinion  that  it  was  ‘  *  good  cyclone 
weather,  ’  ’  but  apprehension  in  regard  to  such  a  visitation 
was  so  popularly  considered  a  weakness  that  none  was 
brave  enough  to  advise  a  general  movement  for  self-pro¬ 
tection  in  case  of  an  emergency.  The  grayish  fringe  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  clouds  in  the  west  and  southwest 
indicated  the  presence  of  hail,  and  many  people  consoled 
themselves  and  others  with  the  prediction  that  a  severe 
thunderstorm  accompanied  by  hail  would  be  the  extent 
of  the  threatened  visitation.  At  6:30  o’clock  the  heavens 
were  entirely  enveloped  in  clouds,  but  the  approaching 
storm  cloud  from  the  northeast  was  still  well  defined  and 
the  wall  of  blackness  in  the  west  drew  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  fated  town.  It  was  at  about  6:45,  as  nearly  as  can 
be  ascertained,  when  a  heavy  rainstorm  broke,  accom¬ 
panied  by  high  wind.  In  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen 
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minutes  there  was  a  perceptible  lull,  and  the  majority  of 
those  who  had  sought  places  of  safety  thought  the  storm 
was  over  and  came  forth  —  many  to  a  most  terrible  death. 
A  few  persons  living  on  the  west  side  of  town  saw  at  this 
time  a  sight  which  was  awful,  grand  and  harrowing  in 
the  extreme  to  even  one  possessed  of  the  strongest  nerves. 
The  demon  of  destruction  was  at  hand.  The  view  of  it 
was  but  for  a  moment,  but  that  moment  must  have  been 
fraught  with  a  multitude  of  conflicting  emotions  to  those 
who  gazed  upon  this  monster  engine  propelled  by  nature’s 
peculiar  forces  and  with  death  himself  holding  wide  the 
throttle.  And  to  the  minds  of  those  who  viewed  this 
wonderful  something,  as  well  as  of  those  who  have  simply 
contemplated  its  awful  work,  the  question  remains  alike 
unanswered, 

What  was  it  f 

To  the  majority  who  viewed  the  storm  at  Pomeroy, 
it  did  not  seem  to  have  the  funnel  shape  that  tornado 
clouds  are  supposed  to  invariably  assume,  although  the 
closeness  of  the  view  may  have  rendered  the  full  outlines 
undiscernable.  What  was  seen  was  simply  a  rolling, 
whirling,  writhing  mass  of  greenish  blackness,  from  and 
through  which  millions  of  tongues  of  electric  flame  darted 
and  twisted  in  fearful,  fantastic  shapes. 

Was  it  a  huge  ball  of  electricity,  with  a  wonderful 
revolving  motion,  crushing  everything  in  its  pathway  as 
it  sped  over  the  earth,  anon  shooting  out  shafts  of  the 
subtle  fluid  far  beyond  its  main  track,  while  everything 
was  drawn  as  by  a  mighty  magnet  toward  the  vacuum 
which  its  passage  through  the  atmosphere  created  ?  This 
is  the  way  it  appeared  to  some,  but  what  they  saw  was 
doubtless  •  the  tail  of  the  monster  balloon-shaped  cloud, 
which  unquestionably  did  have  a  distinctly  rotary  motion 
and  was  certainly  very  heavily  charged  with  electricity. 
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The  sensations  experienced  by  different  persons  as  the 
cloud  passed  over  were  widely  dissimilar  —  this  being 
accounted  for  by  the  unlike  conditions  existing  at  differ¬ 
ent  points  in  the  track  of  the  storm.  Those  on  the  outer 
edges  heard  a  great  noise  —  the  roar  of  the  storm,  which 
seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  noise  of  its  own,  and  mingled 
with  it  the  crashing  of  timbers  and  the  deafening  claps 
of  thunder  —  while  those  in  about  the  center  of  the 
storm’s  course  heard  simply  nothing.  They  felt  for  the 
moment  as  though  there  was  no  air  in  the  rooms  or 
places  where  they  had  sought  refuge  —  which  was  doubt- 
.less  actually  the  case  —  and  some  of  these,  who  were  in 
caves  or  cellars,  sought  to  open  a  door  or  window  for 
purposes  of  ventilation,  when  the  trouble  was  not  that 
the  rooms  were  closed  up,  but  that  the  air  had  been 
sucked  out. 

But  it  was  only  a  moment  that  anyone  had  to  note  the 
peculiar  sensations  incident  to  the  remarkable  phenomena 
of  which  so  many  were  unwilling  witnesses.  ‘  ‘  It  was 
like  a  long-drawn  moan,”  as  someone  described  it,  and 
all  was  over,  but  the  results  left  behind  in  destruction  of 
life  and  property  are  seldom  accomplished  in  so  short  a 
time.  They  who  were  left  to  gaze  upon  the  scene  of 
desolation  must  have  been  struck  with  a  horror  “simply 
indescribable. 

As  the  storm  struck  Pomeroy  it  was  traveling  in  a 
southeasterly  direction,  parallel  with  the  Illinois  Central 
railroad  track.  After  taking  the  full  row  of  houses  on 
the  west  side  of  Seneca  street,  south  of  the  track,  it  veered 
southward  about  a  block,  then  turned  again  and  went  a 
little  south  of  east,  mowing  every  thing  clean  in  its  pathway, 
which,  as  has  been  before  indicated,  was  about  four  blocks 
in  width  and  through  the  most  densely  populated  resi¬ 
dence  portion  of  the  town.  Imagine,  then,  if  you  can,  the 
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feelings  of  the  survivors  who  first  looked  over  this  field  of 
desolation  —  where  only  a  moment  before  was  a  city  of 
homes  and  scenes  of  life  everywhere,  and  now  not  a  build¬ 
ing,  a  green  tree,  nor  a  thing  of  life  to  be  seen  —  every¬ 
thing  absolutely  flat  on  the, ground.  [Those  who  were  on 
the  outer  edge  of  the  storm’s  track  and  were  first  to  get 
out  and  look  over  the  ground  after  the  storm  had  passed, 
claim  that  even  the  men  and  animals  who  were  not  seri¬ 
ously  injured  were  apparently  stunned  for  the  time  being, 
and  that  not  a  living  object  arose  to  view  for  the  space  of 
several  minutes.]  , 

Nor  was  there  a  sound  to  be  heard  for  a  short  time 
but  that  made  by  the  rain,  which  fell  in  blinding  tor¬ 
rents.  No  wonder  that  nearly  every  survivor  who  viewed 
the  scene  wondered  if  he  were  the  only  one  left  in  the 
whole  city  to  tell  the  tale  of  wholesale  slaughter  and 
devastation  !  But  it  was  not  long  until  signs  of  life  — 
in  many  cases  accompanied  by  pain  which  would  have 
made  death  preferable  —  began  to  be  manifest  throughout 
the  ruined  district.  There  were  plenty  of  sights  and 
sounds  to  greet  the  two  important  senses  now,  but  they 
were  such  as  to  increase  the  terror  of  the  situation  rather 
than  to  diminish  it.  Here  one  found  a  poor  unfortunate 
pinned  to  the  earth  by  fallen  timbers  ;  over  there  a  woman 
with  bleeding  body  and  broken  limbs  clasping  her  child 
in  a  close  embrace  —  everywhere  shouts  for  help  and  cries 
of  pain  rising  above  the  noise  of  the  raging  elements. 
The  rain  continued  to  descend  on  the  sad  scene  in  veri¬ 
table  sheets,  accompanied  by  hail,  and  while  this  added 
to  the  discomfort  of  the  wounded  and  dying  and  retarded 
the  progress  of  rescue  work,  yet  it  undoubtedly  saved 
many  from  a  worse  fate,  for  the  piles  of  ruins  would 
surely  have  been  swept  by  flames  but  for  the  very  heavy 
fall  of  water  both  before  and  after  the  tornado  did  its  work. 
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The  comparatively  few  able-bodied  men  left  in  Pome¬ 
roy  were  very  soon  on  the  field  of  desolation,  carrying 
the  wounded  to  places  of  safety  and  administering  to 
their  comfort  with  all  the  means  at  hand.  This  work,  of 
course,  had  to  be  done  without  any  attempt  at  organiza¬ 
tion  —  everyone  doing  whatever  came  in  his  way  to  do. 
And  the  amount  of  thorough  and  effective  work  done 
that  night  is  marvelous.  Before  n  o’clock  —  in  less 
than  four  hours  after  the  disaster  —  every  wounded  person 
in  whom  the  breath  of  life  remained  had  been  removed 
from  the  ruins  to  some  sort  of  covering  that  afforded  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  storm.  And  much  of  this  work  was 
accomplished  in  the  face  of  difficulties  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  be  insurmountable.  Men 
carried  bodies  in  their  arms  several  blocks  with  apparent 
ease,  that  they  could  scarcely  have  lifted  at  any  other 
time,  finding  their  way  over  piles  of  debris  and  avoiding 
open  wells  and  cellars,  in  spite  of  the  darkness  —  and 
most  of  the  time  the  storm  raging  so  that  one  could 
hardly  travel  against  it  with  no  impediments  in  the  way. 
To  accomplish  successfully  the  work  done  men’s  finer 
feelings  had  to  be  deadened  in  about  the  same  proportion 
that  their  physical  strength  and  energy  was  augmented 
for  the  occasion.  Some  with  hearts  as  tender  as  a 
woman’s  would  pass  by  the  bodies  of  friends  known  to  be 
dead,  with  hardly  a  thought,  to  render  succor  to  a 
mangled  one  yet  alive  whom,  perhaps,  they  hardly  knew. 
The  telegraph  and  telephone  wires  being  down,  it  must 
have  been  two  hours  or  more  before  much  outside  help 
arrived,  but  messengers  were  sent  by  horseback  to  Man- 
son  and  Jolley,  andv  the  male  population  of  those  towns 
turned  out  almost  en  masse  in  response  to  the  call  for 
help.  Fonda  was  also  notified  by  a  special  train  sent  up, 
and  an  army  of  workers  brought  down  from  there.  As 
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has  been  said,  the  wounded  were  all  housed  by  n  o’clock 
that  night,  and  the  dead  bodies  had  also  been  all  removed 
from  the  ruins  before  sunrise  the  next  morning.  Rumors 
were  afloat  throughout  the  country  of  dead  bodies  being 
found  as  late,  as  two  or  three  days  after  the  storm,  but 
these  were  pure  canards.  One  well-meaning  Des  Moines 
man  told  through  the  press  of  being  on  the  ground  the 
day  following  the  catastrophe  and  pleading  unsuccessfully 
with  the  guards  to  allow  him  to  head  a  posse  of  men  to 
go  into  the  swept  district  and  search  the  ruins  for  the 
dead  bodies  which  he  knew  must  be  there.  This  gentle¬ 
man  was  simply  the  victim  of  his  own  unduly  excited 
imagination.  Every  soul  in  Pomeroy  on  the  night  of 
the  storm  had  been  accounted  for  some  hours  before,  but 
had  he  gone  to  those  in  charge  of  relief  work  they  would 
have  given  him  plenty  to  do  in  the  way  of  alleviating 
suffering  or  caring  for  the  dead.  It  may  be  said,  in 
extenuation  of  the  thoughtless  wrong  he  did  those  who 
had  done  and  were  doing  such  valiant  service  here,  that 
others  were  assailed  by  the  same  emotions  experienced  by 
him,  upon  first  viewing  the  wrecked  district.  One  could 
hardly  believe  that  out  of  the  hundred  or  more  homes  so 
completely  wrecked  a-  human  being  could  emerge  from 
any  of  them  alive,  and  at  first  fhought  it  would  seem 
that  there  must  be  many  yet  buried  in  the  debris  —  that 
it  could  not  possibly  have  been  all  gone  over  in  the  short 
time  that  had  elapsed.  But  in  so  many  cases  people  were 
apparently  blown  from  their  houses  in  one  direction, 
while  the  buildings  went  over  and  beyond  them,  or  in 
another  direction,  and  in  other  ways  persons  had  escapes 
from  death  which  seemed  miraculous,  that  it  was  simply 
incredible  how  so  few  were  buried  or  pinned  down  beneath 
the  ruins. 
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DESTRUCTION  AND  DEATH  IN  DETAIL. 

The  first  residence  in  Pomeroy  struck  by  the  storm 
was  that  of  William  Shneck,  being  the  first  house  south 
of  the  railroad  track  on  the  west  side  of  Seneca  street. 
Mr.  Shneck  had  a  small  cave,  and  he  and  his  wife  and 
baby,  accompanied  by  their  neighbors,  Oliver  Toll  and 
wife,  and  four  children,  Maty  Toll,  Alfred  Oleson,  and 
Mrs.  John  Larson  and  baby,  took  refuge  there  when  they 
saw  the  .storm  approaching,  and  escaped  unhurt.  The 
Shneck  and  Toll  buildings  were  taken. 

The  next  house  on  the  same  side  of  the  street  was 
'William  Billings’.  It  was  demolished,  but  the  occu¬ 
pants —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Billings  and  five-year-old  son, 
Mr.  B.’s  father  and  Mrs.  B.’s  father  and  sister — went 
into  a  hole  under  the  house  and  were  saved. 

The  beginning  of  the  numerous  tragedies  enacted  in 
Pomeroy  at  this  time  was  at  the  house  on  the  corner  of 
the  next  block  south,  the  home  of  Silas  Rushton  and 
family.  The  family  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rushton, 
a  son  and  daughter,  Charles  and  Mabel,  aged  four  and 
two  years  respectively,  and  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Rushton, 
Willie  Pruden,  aged  nine  years.  A  neighbor  saw  Silas 
Rushton  standing  in  his  door  about  five  minutes  before 
the  storm  struck,  and  it  is  presumed  that  the  rest  of  the 
family*  were  in  the  house  and  had  no  thought  of  their 
approaching  doom.  The  house  was  torn  in  splinters 
about  them.  Silas  Rushton  was  killed  instantly  by  the 
flying  debris,  Mrs.  Rushton  had  one  leg  broken  in  two 
places  and  was  otherwise  injured.  She  died  in  hospital  at 
Sioux  City  some  two  or  three  weeks  afterward.  A  large 
sliver  penetrated  the  skull  of  the  boy  Charlie,  and  he  died 
the  following  night.  Willie  Pruden  had  his  jaw-bone 
broken  and  a  sliver  run  through  his  nose  and  into  the 
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throat,  but  his  injuries  were  not  fatal.  The  daughter 
Mabel  was  not  seriously  injured.  She  went  to  Sioux 
City  with  her  wounded  mother,  and  upon  the  death  of 
her  remaining  parent  was  adopted  into  the  family  of  Mr. 
C.  Iy-  Hebb,  an  employe  of  the  Sioux  City  Journal  for 
the  past  eighteen  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hebb  are  excel¬ 
lent  people,  and  little  Mabel  will  receive  the  benefits  of  a 
refined  home  and  all  the  love  and  attention  that  could  be 
given  by  a  father  and  mother  to  their  own  child.  ' 

George  T.  Johnson  and  wife  saw  the  storm  coming,  but 
not  in  time  to  seek  a  place  of  safety.  Mrs.  Johnson  took 
their  little  girl  in  her  arms,  and  Mr.  Johnson  held  the  boy, 
and  they  all  clung  together.  The  house  was  completely 
wrecked  and  carried  into  the  next  block  south,  the  occu¬ 
pants  going  only  as  far  as  the  street.  Mr.  Johnson 
received  a  cut  in  the  back  of  the  head,  and  Mrs.  J.  was 
bruised  on  the  head  and  back,  but  the  children  were  not 
seriously  hurt.  Their  household  effects  were  scattered 
and  ruined,  about  the  only  articles  found  in  condition  to 
be  used  again  being  a  curling-iron  and  a  watch  and  chain. 
The  watch  was  in  a  vest  that  was  torn  to  shreds,  and 
when  found  the  chain  was  buried  deep  in  the  earth  ;  yet 
nothing  about  the  watch  was  broken. 

A  SINGULAR  INCIDENT. 

Henry  Rosine,  wife  and  two  children,  living  across 
the  street  north  of  the  German  Lutheran  church,  gained 
their  cellar  in  time  to  see  their  house  taken  from  over 
their  heads  and  dashed  into  kindling-wood  some  distance 
away.  Dan  Homan,  wife  and  three  children  were  also  in 
the  cellar  with  them.  Homan’s  daughter  had  a  leg 
broken.  None  of  the  others  were  seriously  hurt.  Here 
was  enacted  one  of  the  peculiar  incidents  which  some 
persons  not  familiar  with  the  freaks  of  tornadoes  find  it 
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difficult  to  credit,  but  the'  persons  who  vouch  for  this  are 
known  to  be  truthful,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
their  story.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bottine,  an  aged  couple,  lived 
across  the  street  east  and  a  little  north  of  Rosine’s. 
Their  house  was  completely  demolished  and  the  two  old 
people  were  carried  across  the  street  and  set  down  in 
Rosine’s  cellar,  unhurt.  The  most  singular  part  of  the 
incident  is  that  the  chair  in  which  Mrs.  Bottine  was  sit¬ 
ting  when  the  storm  struck  their  house  was  carried  with 
her,  and  she  was  not  removed  from  it  in  alighting. 

The  home  of  Samuel  Maxwell  was  directly  across  the 
street  east  of  Rosine’s.  Mrs.  R.  saw  Mrs.  Maxwell  only 
a  few  minutes  before  the  storm.  They  discussed  the 
threatening  indications  somewhat  and  Mrs.  Rosine  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Maxwells  better  come  over  and  go  in  their 
cellar,  but  Mrs.  M.  laughingly  replied,  “No,  I.  don’t 
think  we’ll  all  be  killed  before  morning.’’  A  very  short 
time  afterward  the  hou.se  she  thought  secure  was  a  mass 
of  splinters.  Samuel  Maxwell  and  son  Alex,  were  killed, 
Mrs.  M.  was  very  badly  hurt,  and  the  little  girl  nine 
years  old  was  rendered  insane,  for  a  time  at  least,  by  the 
terror  of  that  night. 

On  the  southwest  corner  of  Seneca  and  Third  streets 
stood  the  German  Lutheran  church,  a  large,  substantial 
structure  of  which  nothing  was  left  after  the  storm  but  the 
big  bell.  South  of  the  church  was  the  parsonage,  occu¬ 
pied  by  Rev.  Schliepsiek  and  family,  whose  narrow 
escape  is  related  elsewhere  by  that  gentleman  himself. 
Next  to  the  parsonage  was  the  little  German  school- 
house,  wdiich  was  also  taken  out  clean,  as  was  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Henry  Geicke,  on  the  corner  below.  Mr.  Geicke 
was  taken  from  the  ruins  fatally  wounded,  and  Mrs. 
Geicke  died  of  her  injuries  in  hospital  at  Sioux  City. 
The  two  orphaned  children  recovered. 
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Next  south  on  this  side  of  the  street  was  the  cottage  of 
August  Hjelm,  the  family  consisting  of  himself,  wife  and 
little  girl  nine  years  old.  This  seemed  to  be  in  about  the 
line  of  the  storm’s  worst  work  of  twisting  things.  The 
ruins  were  scattered  in  almost  every  direction.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hjelm  were  carried  from  ten  to  fifteen  rods  north  of 
where  the  house  had  stood  and  the  daughter  was  taken 
twenty  rods  south.  Mr.  H.  and  wife  both  had  bad  cuts 
in  the  head  and  were  among  the  wounded  taken  to  Sioux 
City  hospitals  for  treatment.  The  daughter  was  found 
late  that  night  in  a  ditch  filled  with  water.  It  was  con¬ 
sidered  remarkable  that  she  had  not  perished,  but  she 
soon  recovered. 

Had  the  storm  not  swerved  from  its  course,  turning 
considerably  southward,  as  it  struck  the  west  side  of  town, 
the  residence  of  E.  W.  Moody,  at  the  north  end  of 
Otsego  street,  would  have  been  swept  out,  as  well  as  a 
good  portion  of  the  business  part  of  the  town.  As  it  was, 
the  Moody  residence  was  left,  although  considerably 
damaged,  as  were  also  three  more  houses  south  of  it,  in 
the  next  block,  the  houses  of  D.  Parker,  W.  E.  Davy 
and  Charles  Eockie.  But  back  of  these,  in  the  same 
block,  the  buildings  facing  Seneca  street  were  swept 
clean.  W.  D.  Parker  lived  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
this  block,  but  he  and  Mrs.  Parker  had  fortunately  gone 
to  their  son’s  house — one  of  the  three  left  standing  on  the 
east  side  of  the  block.  The  two  families  were  in  the  cel¬ 
lar  when  the  storm  went  over  and  they  saw  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  house  twice  raise  off  the  foundation  and  set¬ 
tle  back  again. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  HOUSE  MOVING. 

South  of  W.  D.  Parker’s,  on  Seneca  street,  was  Ed. 
Troon’s  residence,  a  story-and-a-half  structure  of  good 
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size.  This  house  was  lifted  in  the  air  and  carried  a  half 
block  south,  where  one  side  plowed  into  the  ground  nearly 
up  to  the  window  sills  when  it  struck,  but  the  house 
did  not  fall  to  pieces.  Edwin  Troon,  his  wife,  mother  and 
child,  and  N.  H.  Trimble,  wife  and  three  children,  were 
in  the  house  and  none  of  them  were  harmed.  Mr.  Troon 
was  one  of  those  who  were  looking  for  a  storm  of  unusual 
severity.  He  tells  of  having  remarked  to  Tim  Mudge,  at 
about  6:10  that  evening,  that  a  cyclone  was  coming. 
Tim’s  only  response  was,  “  Well,  let  ’er  roll.”  After  the 
promptitude  with  which  his  permission  to  “roll”  was 
acted  upon  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  M.  will  doubtless  hesi¬ 
tate  before  again  speaking  flippantly  of  the  tornado  when 
it  is  likely  to  be  within  hearing  distance. 

At  the  home  of  James  Mellor  when  the  storm  struck 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mellor  and  two  children,  Miss  Emma 
Orthman  and  Mrs.  Ed.  Rankin.  The  house  was  carried 
across  the  street  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  and  piled 
up  amid  the  ruins  of  the  German  Lutheran  church.  The 
inmates  were  all  badly  hurt,  but  none  fatally. 

RIDING  A  ROUGH  SEA. 

Joseph  Keleispe,  with  his  wife  and  four  children,  were 
carried  with  his  house  into  the  next  block  east  and  found 
amid  the  ruins.  Strange  to  say,  none  of  them  were  badly 
hurt.  Mr.  K.  says  that  the  sensation  he  experienced  was 
as  though  the  house  was  riding  over  rolling  waves.  After 
what  seemed  a  much  longer  time  than  it  really  was  an 
obstruction  was  encountered  and  he  found  timbers  lying 
across  his  body.  He  attempted  to  remove  them  and 
again  felt  that  he  was  lifted  in  the  air,  after  which  he 
knew  nothing  more  until  regaining  consciousness  at  the 
place  to  which  he  was  removed. 
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WHFRF  THF  storm  CAVF  WAS  USKFUIy. 

Gus.  Peterson,  of  the  firm  of  Williams  &  Peterson, 
had  the  lucky  foresight  to  go  over  to  M.  F.  Mullan’s 
place  with  his  family  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before 
the  main  storm  struck.  The  women  folks  all  went  into 
Mr.  M.’s  cave  when  the  first  flurry  came,  but  came  out 
again.  It  was  soon  seen  that  something  more  serious  was 
at  hand,  however,  and  all  then  went  into  the  cave.  They 
evidently  had  no  time  to  spare  in  gaining  the  place  of 
safety,  for  as  they  descended,  the  peculiar  pressure  upon 
the  ears  was  experienced  which  betokened  the  withdrawal 
of  air  from  about  them,  although  the  cause  was  not  real¬ 
ized  by  them  at  the  time.  They  had  been  in  the  cave 
but  a  very  brief  time  when  Mr.  Mullan  went  to  the 
door  and  startled  the  little  party  with  the  intelligence 
that  there  was  not  a  house  in  sight  in  the  town. 
The  home  of  the  Petersons,  which  they  had  so  lately 
quitted,  was  among  the  piles  of  ruins,  and  they  went  out 
to  rescue  and  succor  the  many  with  whom  fate  had  dealt 
even  less  kindly  than  with  them. 

Just  south  of  Mr.  Peterson’s  lived  Henry  Nieting  and 
wife,  whom  some  of  the  neighbors  warned  about  the 
approaching  storm,  suggesting  to  them  the  advisability  of 
going  to  the  cellar,  but  they  failed  to  heed  the  advice  and 
both  were  killed.  The  last  seen  of  them  alive  was  a 
moment  before  the  storm,  when  they  were  engaged  in  mov¬ 
ing  some  potted  plants  out  of  the  storm  into  the  house. 

At  August  Schnell’s  home,  in  the  same  block,  the 
family  went  into  the  cellar,  and  their  neighbor,  Henry 
Werefe,  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  went  with  them. 
The  house  was  swept  awTay  from  above  them  and  much 
debris  was  flying  through  the  air,  but  the  only  one  of  the 
party  that  was  hurt  seriously  was  Mr.  Werefe  who  was 
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hit  with  a  stone  and  received  a  bad  cut  in  the  head. 
Pieces  of  stone  were  taken  from  the  wound  weeks  after¬ 
ward  and  his  recovery  was  very  slow. 

L.  Loll,  wife  and  four  children  lived  just  across  Seneca 
street,  opposite  the  tile  factory.  They  were  in  the  cellar 
when  the  storm  came  and  all  escaped  injury  except  Mr. 
Loll,  who  was  struck  by  some  missile  from  the  tile  works 
and  his  collar  bone  and  one  rib  broken. 

NARROW  ESCAPES  AND  QUEER  INCIDENTS. 

At  the  home  of  John  Reis  on  South  Oswego  street,  at 
the  time  of  the  storm,  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reis  and  five 
children,  Mr.  Reis’  mother  who  lived  next  door,  and 
Eugene  Fitzgerald,  wife  and  four  children,  whose  resi¬ 
dence,  across  on  Seneca  street,  was  completely  demolished. 
The  Fitzgerald  family  went  into  the  Reis  cellar,  but  Mr. 
F.  came  out  again  to  look  at  the  storm  and  saw  the  wall 
of  the  house  on  the  side  where  he  stood  coming  toward 
him.  He  jumped  through  a  window  and  landed  safely 
in  the  cellar  again.  Mr.  Reis  went  to  close  the  west  door 
of  the  house  and  was  drawn  out  into  the  street.  At 
about  this  time  the  east  wall  of  the  house  went  out  and 
the  elder  Mrs.  Reis  was  carried  out  to  where  the  bam  had 
stood.  The  barn  had  been  blown  away,  but  a  parlor 
stove  that  was  sitting  inside  the  barn  remained  in  its 
place  and  the  old  lady  caught  hold  of  this  and  was  saved 
from  being  taken  any  farther.  She  wras  badly  bruised  but 
not  seriously  hurt.  Some  of  the  family  who  were  in  the 
house  were  saved  by  dropping  between  the  foundation 
wall  and  a  rain  barrel,  immediately  after  the  wall  of  the 
house  went  out.  Heavy  timbers  fell  directly  over  them 
but  found  a  resting  place  on  the  barrel.  In  an  upstairs 
closet  of  Mr.  Reis’  house  stood  a  bundle  of  sixteen  win¬ 
dows,  each  window  containing  eight  12  by  16  panes, 
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These  windows  were  blown  down  into  the  yard  in  a  pile 
and  out  of  the  entire  lot  only  four  panes  were  broken. 
This  incident  may  be  said  to  illustrate,  though  it  does  not 
explain,  how  many  persons  went  through  the  storm  with¬ 
out  being  seriously  injured. 

Jacob  Paap  and  wife  were  not  apprehensive  of  any¬ 
thing  serious  in  the  way  of  a  storm,  although  it  became 
suddenly  so  dark  that  Mr.  Paap  started  to  light  the  lamp, 
but  before  he  had  accomplished  this  the  house  and  family 
were  scattered  to  the  winds.  Mr.  Paap  was  found  four 
rods  east  of  where  the  house  had  stood,  holding  to  a 
telephone  pole,  with  three  bad  cuts  on  his  head,  his  left 
arm  dislocated,  and  a  stick  driven  into  his  left  hip  which 
was  not  taken  out  until  several  weeks  afterward.  His 
wife  had  a  mashed  ankle  and  had  been  carried  a  half 
block  from  the  house,  while  the  baby  was  found  a  full 
block  away,  uninjured,  save  that  her  body,  from  which 
all  clothes  had  been  torn,  was  covered  with  mud  and  dirt. 
This  little  one  was  one  of  the  last  taken  in  alive  that 
awful  night.  She  was  cared  for  by  Mrs.  Rankin,  land¬ 
lady  of  the  Richards  house,  and  seemed  to  suffer  no 
special  inconvenience  from  the  terrible  exposure. 

William  Fitzgerald  and  wife,  an  elderly  couple,  living 
at  the  corner  of  Seneca  and  Harrison  streets,  had  a  small 
cave  with  a  shingled  roof,  which  they  went  into  before  the 
storm  came.  They  were  sitting  on  a  pile  of  coal  in  the 
center  of  the  place,  when  Jacob  Paap’s  house,  from 
across  the  street,  west,  was  carried  that  way,  tearing  off 
the  roof  of  their  cave  and  digging  a  trench  about  three 
feet  in  depth  where  it  struck  the  ground  six  or  eight  rods 
farther  on.  Both  of  the  old  people  were  struck  by  tim¬ 
bers,  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  having  an  arm  broken,  and  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  a  shoulder  broken  and  a  stick  run  under  his 
arm  and  coming  out  behind  the  sh oulderblade.  The  old 
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gentleman  was  almost  blind,  and  his  experiences  in  the 
storm  increased  his  infirmity. 

Wm.  McName’s  house,  on  Oswego  street,  was  among 
those  most  completely  wrecked.  Mr.  McName,  his  wife 
and  two  children  were  in  the  house  when  the  storm 
struck.  They  were  carried  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  away.  McName  had  a  gash  cut  in  his  head,  and  all 
were  bruised  more  or  less,  but  none  fatally  or  very  seri¬ 
ously  hurt.  But  Mr.  McName’s  mother  and  stepfather, 
the  Arnolds,  who  lived  next  door  to  him,  were  killed. 
He  found  his  mother’s  lifeless  body  lying  amid  the  ruins 
within  five  minutes  after  he  had  seen  her  alive  and  well 
and  had  been  conversing  with  her.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold 
were  found  nearly  a  block  east  of  where  their  home  had 
stood.  In  going  about  to  assist  those  who  needed  help 
immediately  after  the  storm,  Mr.  McName  found  Mrs. 
Blomberg  with  a  stick  piercing  her  foot,  pinning  her  to 
the  ground  ;  both  eyes  were  badly  hurt,  and  three  fingers 
crushed. 

At  the  residence  of  A.  G.  Blomberg,  on  the  night  of 
the  storm,  were  Mrs.  Blomberg  and  three  children,  Mrs. 
Blomberg’s  sister,  Miss  Mary  Soderstrom,  and  their 
cousin,  Miss  Linda  Oleson.  They  were  where  the  storm 
did  its  worst  work  of  destruction,  but  all  escaped  with 
their  lives.  Miss  Soderstrom  was  left  lying  in  the  street 
with  a  broken  arm.  Near  her  was  the  little  girl,  three 
years  old,  with  her  scalp  torn  back  four  inches  and  the 
bone  crushed  in  the  open  place.  Mrs.  Blomberg,  Miss 
Oleson  and  the  two  other  children  were  found  two  blocks 
away.  Miss  Oleson  had  a  broken  arm,  and  the  little  girl 
was  found  with  a  scantling  cruelly  pressing  her  head  into 
the  moist  earth,  and  the  skin  torn  back  from  one  of  her 
cheeks.  She  was  taken  up  for  dead,  but  good  care 
finally  restored  her,  after  four  days  of  unconsciousness. 
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The  baby  was  found  in  a  furrow  full  of  running  water, 
but  besides  a  few  scratches  her  only  injury  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  her  having  bitten  off  the  end  of  her  tongue. 
Mr.  Blomberg  was  at  his  store  on  First  and  dswego 
streets  during  the  storm.  He  and  his  lady  clerk  were 
standing  at  the  west  front  when  they  heard  the  north 
front  crash  in,  and  at  about  the  same  instant  the  west  front 
went  out,  and  they  were  carried  two  hundred  feet  down 
and  across  the  street,  where  both  succeeded  in  grasping  a 
firm  hold  upon  a  pump  which  stood  in  their  way.  They 
escaped  with  no  injuries. 

IN  THE  VERY  JAWS  OF  DEATH. 

At  the  home  of  Banker  J.  H.  Towrey,  at  the  south¬ 
west  corner  of  Oswego  and  Third  streets,  Mr.  T.’s  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  C.  Towrey,  his  little  girl  and  the  domes¬ 
tic,  had  a  very  narrow  escape.  They  had  been  in  the 
cellar,  but  returning  upstairs,  all  had  passed  into  the  sit¬ 
ting-room,  except  Mr.  Towrey,  who  was  standing  in  the 
hall,  when  the  storm  struck.  The  second  story  of  the 
house  was  cut  off  clean,  portions  of  the  lower  walls  were 
taken  out,  and  the  second  floor  came  down  over  the  heads 
of  the  occupants  of  the  sitting-room,  but  they  were  .saved 
from  being  crushed  beneath  its  weight  by  a  chair  and 
couch  intervening  and  upholding  the  heavy  timbers  until 
they  could  be  rescued  from  their  unpleasant  situation. 
Mr.  G.  C.  Towrey  was  left  free  and  unhurt,  in  the  hall, 
and  none  of  those  in  the  house  were  seriously  injured. 
Ruins  from  three  different  directions  were  found  in  one 
grand  pile  on  the  Towrey  premises.  Mr.  T.’s  barn,  from 
the  south  side  of  his  lots,  was  lodged  against  the  house, 
so  that  one  of  the  horses  stood  with  his  head  through  the 
kitchen  window  ;  then  the  ruins  of  Gus  Peterson’s  house, 
from  the  next  block  west,  had  been  deposited  amid  the 
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broken  parts  of  the  wrecked  barn,  and  over  all  was  piled 
the  ruins  of  M.  F.  Mullan’s  house,  from  across  the  street 
north.  Mr.  Lowrey’s  driving  horses  were  both  killed,  his 
double"  carriage  was  wrecked,  and  of  the  single  carriage  no 
trace  could  be  found.  J.  H.  Lowrey  was  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Wells,  at  the  corner  of  Third  and  Cayuga  streets, 
during  the  storm.  There  considerable  damage  was  done, 
but  the  buildings  were  not  completely  wrecked.  Mrs. 
Wells’  house  was  moved  a  little,  the  windows  came 
crashing  in,  and,  with  great  difficulty,  Mr.  Lowrey  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  closing  and  bolting  the  front  door,  just  in  time, 
it  was  thought,  to  avert  still  more  serious  disaster. 
After  the  storm  had  subsided  Mr.  Lowrey  hastened  to  his 
own  home  and  was  grateful  to  find  that  his  people  were 
all  alive.  After  liberating  them  from  the  ruined  house  he 
engaged  with  the  others  who  were  left  able-bodied  in  the 
work  of  relieving  the  distressed  so  far  as  was  possible,  not 
stopping  for  sleep  for  a  period  of  forty-eight  hours.  Mr. 
Lowrey’s  bank  was  made  headquarters  for  relief  work,  for 
some  time,  and  permanent  treasurer  of  the  relief  fund. 
As  indicating  something  of  what  a  busy  place  this  bank 
was,  it  is  noted  that  the  outer  door  of  the  building,  which 
had  been  removed  by  the  storm,  was  not  replaced  until 
six  weeks  afterward.  The  place  having  been  open  both 
day  and  night  during  that  period,  the  loss  of  the  front 
door  was  hardly  realized.  It  is  said  that  the  handling  of 
the  relief  fund  alone  made  as  much  business  as  many 
small  banks  transact  altogether  in  a  whole  year. 

THE  CAVES  SHOW  GOOD  RESUETS  AGAIN. 

M.  F.  Mullan  had  a  pleasant  home  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  Oswego  and  Third  streets.  Among  the  credit¬ 
able  improvements  on  the  premises  is  a  well-built  cave, 
for  which  Geo.  Hamilton,  a  former  owner,  is  responsible, 
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and  to  whose  fear  of  tornadoes  several  persons,  perhaps, 
now  owe  their  lives.  Mr.  Mullan  was  not  looking  for  a 
bad  storm  on  the  evening  of  July  6,  but  his  family  became 
a  little  uneasy  and,  in  company  with  Gns  Peterson’s 
^family,  went  into  the  cave.  The  storm  seemed  to  blow 
over,  however,  and  they  returned  to  the  house,  but  soon  a 
gust  of  wind  broke  off  the  limb  of  a  tree  near  the  house  and 
all  then  repaired  to  the  one  certain  refuge  from  so-called 
cyclones.  As  they  went  into  the  cave  they  closed  only 
the  inner  door,  and,  excepting  the  patter  of  pebbles  on 
this  door,  no  unusual  noise  was  heard  until  the  upper 
door  slammed  shut.  In  fact  there  was  something  oppres¬ 
sive  in  the  atmosphere  which  made  even  their  own  voices 
sound  far-away  and  unnatural.  It  was  thought  this  con¬ 
dition  was  due  to  the  closeness  of  the  cave,  and  Mr.  Mul¬ 
lan,  for  purposes  of  better  ventilation,  opened  the  doors  of 
the  cave.  This  was  within  two  minutes  after  they  had 
entered,  and  upon  looking  out  it  was  found  that  the 
storm  had  passed,  and  all  buildings  about  them  were 
leveled  to  the  earth.  A  number  of  people  more  or  less 
badly  wounded  were  found  in  that  vicinity  and  as  many 
as  could  be  accommodated  were  taken  into  the  cave,  and 
after  making  them  as  comfortable  as  possible  Mr.  Mullan 
went  to  his  drug  store,  where  he  found  that  the  whole 
south  wall  of  his  brick  building  had  fallen  r  out.  The 
other  side  of  the  store  was  practically  undisturbed,  how¬ 
ever,  and  Mr.  Mullan  was  occupied  the  balance  of  the 
night  in  dealing  out  stimulants  and  other  medicines 
needed  by  the  afflicted,  and  in  helping  to  dress  the  wounds 
of  those  who  were  brought  to  the  hotel  near  by.  The 
only  persons  in  the  drug  store  during  the  storm  were  Otto 
Hittenmark,  the  clerk,  and  Sam  and  Dave  Lovchinsky, 
who  had  run  up  from  their  clothing  store  several  doors 
south,  when  they  saw  the  cloud  coming.  All  three  were 
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about  to  leave  the  drug  store,  when  the  front  came  crash¬ 
ing  in,  and  this  was  immediately  followed  by  the  south 
wall  going  out,  and  the  storm  was  over.  The  store  build¬ 
ing  which  the  Lovchinskys  had  deserted  was  picked  up 
and  carried  west  fifty  feet  and  utterly  demolished,  although 
the  meat  market  building  next  south,  a  higher  and  less 
substantial  building,  was  left  standing.  Those  saved  in 
the  Mullan  cave  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mullan  and  son,  Gus 
Peterson,  wife  and  two  children,  Gritina  Hanson,  domes¬ 
tic,  and  Gene  Gould. 

At  the  Saltzman  home,  just  north  of  Mullan’ s,  was 
another  cave  which  afforded  protection  to  a  number  of 
persons,  but  some  who  were  there  were  deceived  by  the 
brief  calm  preceding  the  hard  storm,  and  went  into  the 
house,  and  death  claimed  one  victim.  The  persons  here 
were  A.  Saltzman  and  wife,  Mrs.  Harlowe,  the  Eovejoy 
and  Prange  families,  from  across  the  street,  C.  R.  Spil- 
man  and  Ernest  Sisco.  Those  who  were  in  the  house 
when  the  storm  struck  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saltzman,  Mrs. 
Harlowe,  Albert  Prange,  and  Spilman  and  Sisco.  As  the 
house  was  lifted  from  its  foundation  and  burst  asunder,  Mr. 
Spilman,  who  was  on  the  north  side,  dropped  down  just 
inside  the  foundation  wall  ;  the  others  went  with  the 
house  and  were  scattered  promiscuously  about  the  yard. 
Mrs.  Harlowe,  the  aged  grandmother  of  Mrs.  Saltzman, 
was  found  dead  near  the  door  of  the  cave.  Ed  Saltzman 
had  a  bad  cut  on  the  head,  but  the  others  were  not  seri¬ 
ously  hurt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lindblad,  living  on  the  corner  north  of 
Saltzman’ s,  went  into  their  cellar  when  the  first  blow 
came,  but  returned  upstairs,  and  a  moment  afterward  their 
house  was  moving  up  and  down  and  to  the  southward 
like  a  frail  bark  upon  the  ocean.  The  building  was 
carried  fully  a  block  before  breaking  asunder  and  spilling 
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out  the  occupants.  Mr.  Lindblad,  though  in  a  dazed 
condition,  found  his  two  children  and  carried  them  to  the 
Saltzman  cave.  After  arriving  there  he  supposed  some¬ 
one  had  carried  him  to  the  place.  Mrs.  Lindblad  was 
found  by  C.  W.  Alexander  pinned  down  by  a  wrecked 
roof,  near  the  Rowrey  home.  The  dead  body  of  a  man 
unrecognizable  to  Mr.  Alexander  was  beneath  the  same 
roof,  and  upon  its  being  lifted  up  two  other  persons  came 
out  unhurt. 

C.  W.  Alexander’s  home,  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Second  and  Oswego  streets,  was  in  the  current  from  the 
northeast  that  took  out  the  Tovchinsky  store  on  the  east 
side  of  the  same  block.  His  house  was  not  carried  away, 
but  was  badly  wrecked.  The  back  part  was  demolished 
and  the  family  were  driven  into  one  of  the  front  rooms, 
which  proved  to  be  the  only  room  in  which  they  could 
have  remained  without  great  danger  of  being  struck  by 
timbers  or  flying  missiles.  The  only  one  injured  was 
Mr.  Alexander,  a  piece  of  glass  cutting  his  foot.  One 
of  the  freaks  of  the  storm  was  noted  here.  Although  the 
general  direction  of  the  wind  at  this  point  seemed  to  be 
from  the  northeast,  yet  a  door  from  Mullan’s  barn,  in  the 
opposite  direction,  was  hurled  through  the  bay  window  of 
Alexander’s  house,  and  the  front  of  the  house  was 
jammed  full  of  sticks.  The  box  elder  trees  here  were 
twisted  and  stripped  of  their  bark  and  laid  flat  on  the 
ground  without  being  broken  off. 

At  Richard  Brandes’  place,  north  of  Alexander’s,  the 
front  part  of  the  house  was  taken  and  the  family  were  left 
unhurt  in  the  back  part.  Mr.  Brandes’  jewelry  store, 
down  on  First  street,  had  the  front  broken  in  and  con¬ 
siderable  damage  was  done  to  goods,  besides  some  being 
stolen,  it  is  thought. 

On  the  northwest  corner  of  the  block  in  which 
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Alexander  and  Brandes  lived,  is  Joseph  Hudson’s  resi¬ 
dence  property,  and  back  of  it,  facing  First  street,  his  liv¬ 
ery  barn  is  located.  Mr.  Hudson  was  just  completing  a 
new  residence  on  the  corner,  but  the  family  were  yet  living 
in  the  old  house,  which  had  been  moved  over  one  lot  south. 
Neither  of  the  houses  were  damaged  to  any  considerable 
extent,  and  none  of  the  family  were  hurt,  although  Mrs. 
Hudson  had  quite  a  narrow  escape.  She  and  Arthur 
Hudson  were  on  the  way  from  the  old  house  to  the  cellar 
of  the  new  house,  when  one  of  the  chimneys  tumbled 
down  and  would  have  struck  her  fairly  had  not  Mr.  Hud- 
.son  pulled  her  out  of  the  way.  The  livery  barn  was  left 
standing,  although  racked  considerably.  A  section  of 
the  shingled  roof  about  twelve  feet  square,  on  the  west 
side,  was  taken  out  almost  as  smoothly  as  a  carpenter 
could  have  done  the  job,  and  the  windmill  and  tower  on 
the  front  end  were  torn  down.  At  the  rear  of  the  lot, 
and  detached  from  the  main  barn,  was  a  smaller  barn 
which  was  crushed  into  fine  pieces  and  the  ruins  piled  up 
fifty  feet  west  of  where  it  had  stood.  A  swell-box  sleigh 
and  a  hay  rake,  which  were  in  the  loft  of  this  barn,  were 
very  slightly  damaged. 

In  the  first  block  south  of  Second  street,  along  Oswego 
street,  the  first  house  on  the  corner,  the  home  of  Solomon 
Johnson,  was  only  partially  taken  out.  But  Mrs.  John¬ 
son  happened  to  be  in  the  part  taken  and  was  quite  badly 
hurt.  The  next  two  houses  —  Prange’s  and  Lovejoy’s — 
were  wrecked,  but  the  families  were  in  the  Saltzman  cave 
and  escaped  uninjured.  The  home  next  south  was  that 
of  J.  P.  Lundgren,  and  the  lives  of  Mr.  Lundgren  and 
his  daughter  Ollie  were  claimed  by  the  merciless 
•elements.  Mrs.  Lundgren  and  Miss  Augusta  were 
picked  up  a  half  block  away,  severely  but  not  fatally 
injured. 
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Another  tragedy  was  enacted  in  the  block  above  men¬ 
tioned.  August  Forche’ s  residence,  at  the  corner  of 
Oswego  and  Third  streets,  was  in  the  line  of  the  storm’s 
most  awful  display  of  destructive  powers.  No  semblance 
of  what  had  existed  by  virtue  of  man’s  labor  or  ingenuity 
was  left  to  mark  the  spot.  The  storm  seemed  to  come  in 
two  distinct  waves  here.  At  the  first  the  windows  were 
shattered  and  much  of  the  furniture  was  carried  out 
through  the  openings  thus  made.  One  of  the  children 
was  also  blown  out  by  way  of  a  window.  Then  the  whole 
house  was  picked  up,  crushed  like  an  egg  shell,  and  the 
pieces  scattered  far  and  wide,  some  parts  of  it  being  found 
three  blocks  away.  Mr. '  Forche,  who  was  ill  and  had 
been  bedfast  for  several  months,  was  killed.  Mrs.  Forche 
and  three  of  the  children  were  carried  into  Mullan’s  gar¬ 
den,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  another  child 
was  found  a  block  and  a  half  distant  in  another  direction. 
All  were  more  or  less  seriously  injured. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  DAVY  llbME. 

Occupying  the  northwest  quarter-block  facing  Third 
street  on  the  north  and  Oswego  on  the  west  was  the  home 
of  J.  A.  Davy.  There  happened  to  be  no  one  at  home 
here  at  the  time  of  the  tornado.  Mr.  Davy  and  son, 
Bddie,  were  in  the  country  ;  the  little  girl,  Bertha,  was 
visiting  at  the  residence  of  George  Guy,  in  the  south  part 
of  town,  and  Mrs.  Davy  and  the  servant  girl,  Minnie 
Stenken,  had  gone  to  the  Forche  residence  only  about 
fifteen  minutes  before  the  storm  broke.  Mrs.  Davy 
and  Minnie  had  not  left  home  on  account  of  the  storm, 
however.  They  had  not  noticed  the  threatening  cloud 
and  were  caught  unawares  with  the  others  at  the  Forche 
place.  Mrs.  Davy  was  carried  one  hundred  and  forty  feet 
west,  being  found  on  the  Mullan  premises.  She  was 
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taken  up  for  dead  and  her  life  was  despaired  of  for  some 
days,  but  she  finally  rallied.  She  was  bruised  all  over 
her  body,  but  her  worst  wound  was  on  the  head.  The 
left  side  of  her  forehead  was  laid  bare  to  the  bone  —  the 
wound  extending  from  her  hair  to  just  above  the  left  eye 
—  and  her  left  ear  was  badly  mutilated,  and  her  ear¬ 
rings  were  bent  and  twisted  out  of  all  semblance  to 
their  former  shape.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  pieces  of 
maple  bark  were  taken  from  the  wound  in  Mrs.  Davy’s 
head,  it  is  presumed  that  the  injury  was  caused  by 
her  being  thrown  violently  against  the  tree  of  that 
species  near  which  she  was  found.  The  Davy  resi¬ 
dence  was  removed  only  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  its’ 
foundation,  but  the  second  story  was  swept  away  and  por¬ 
tions  of  the  lower  walls  taken  out.  The  wind  forced  an 
opening  through  the  house  from  north  to  south,  and  the 
furniture  of  parlor  and  dining-room  was  all  drawn  to  the 
south  opening  and  piled  together,  with  the  dining-room 
table  at  the  top  of  the  pile,  looking  as  though  some  mis¬ 
chievous  person  had  done  the  work.  The  silverware  and 
dishes  that  were  on  the.  table  were  found  on  the  floor, 
wrapped  securely  in  the  table-cloth  and  practically 
undamaged.  Dishes  in  the  cupboard  were  also  but 
slightly  damaged.  The  piano  was  left  standing  in  its 
place,  almost  un marred,  although  the  carpet  was  removed 
from  beneath  it.  Southeast  of  his  house  Mr.  Davy  had 
a  large  barn,  and  just  south  of  this  barn  were  two  others 
owned  by  Moody  &  Davy.  These  were  swept  away 
entirely,  the  north  barn  being  taken  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  and  the  others  toward  the  south.  One  of  these 
barns  had  a  main  part  1 6  by  50  feet  in  -size,  the  first  story 
of  which  was  built  of  2  by  6  scantling  laid  flatwise  and 
securely  spiked,  all  boarded  or  sheathed  on  the  outside, 
and  with  four  partitions  built  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
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sides.  Attached  to  one  side  of  this  main  part  and 
extending  its  entire  length  was  a  shed  built  on  heavy 
posts  sunken  in  the  ground  not  less  than  three  and  one- 
half  feet.  Of  this  substantially  built  structure  not  three 
pieces  were  found  yet  fastened  together  after  the  storm, 
and  none  that  would  measure  so  much  as  six  feet  in 
length.  Yet  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  farther 
south,  and  that  much  nearer  the  center  of  the  storm’s 
track,  was  an  old  16  by  20  frame  house,  built  with  no 
idea  of  special  strength,  that  was  left  standing,  save  that 
one  end  was  torn  out.  There  were  ten  or  twelve  horses 
in  the  barns  mentioned,  and  from  the  complete  wreckage 
made  all  came  out  alive.  Parties  who  visited  the  ruins  of 
the  Davy  home  late  that  night,  after  the  storm,  found  the 
little  house  dog  there  savagely  challenging  the  right  to 
enter  of  any  stranger  who  passed  that  way. 

At  Henry  Wilson’s  residence,  on  Oswego  street, 
between  Elm  and  Maple,  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  three  chil¬ 
dren,  Mrs.  Morris  and  daughter  Maud,  Henry  Pruine 
and  wife,  Annie  Tymon  and  Bridget  O’ Ryan  were  in  the 
front  room  when  timbers  and  sticks  began  crashing 
through  the  doors  and  windows.  All  started  for  the 
back  part  of  the  house,  but  not  all  had  quitted  the  room 
when  the  building  collapsed,  burying  seven  beneath  the 
ruins.  Miss  Tymon  was  blown  through  a  window,  and 
was  found  two  rods  north  of  the  house  in  a  helpless  con¬ 
dition.  Eddie  and  Willie  Wilson  and  Maud  Morris  were 
also  badly  hurt,  but  the  others  escaped  with  minor  bruises 
and  scratches. 

SAVFD  IN  SPITF  OF  THFMSKTVFS. 

In  the  first  block  in  Moody  &  Davy’s  addition,  on 
the  west  side  of  Oswego  street,  are  the  homes  of  Fred 
Grobe  and  C.  M.  Billings.  It  took  a  good  deal  of  per¬ 
suasion  on  the  part  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Billings  to  induce 
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the  Grobes  to  join  them  in  their  cellar,  but  they  finally 
went  in,  and  doubtless  owe  their  lives  to  the  action,  for 
within  a  few  minutes  after  leaving  their  house  a  barn  was 
blown  through  one  side  of  it  and  into  the  living  room. 
The  Billings  house  was  carried  away,  leaving  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  cellar  in  imminent  danger  of  being  struck  by 
flying  timbers,  many  of  which  lodged  in  the  cellar,  but 
without  serious  effect.  A  section  of  dirt  embankment 
about  the  house  caved  into  the  cellar,  burying  one  of  the 
Billings  daughters  to  her  waist. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  next  block  east  were  the  Swed¬ 
ish  Mission  church  and  a  handsome  new  residence  just 
built  by  Chris.  McCulloch.  These  were  crushed  into  fine 
bits;  but,  being  unoccupied,  no  lives  were  lost  amid  their 
shattered  walls. 

A  LONG  LIST  OF  TRAGEDIES. 

But  the  next  three  blocks  east,  along  the  south  side  of 
Harrison  street,  had  their  full  share  of  tragedies.  In  the 
first  the  lives  of  E.  O.  Davy,  J.  M.  O’Brien  and  Mrs.  Dan 
O’Brien  were  taken  ;  in  the  second,  Tilda  Keifer,  John¬ 
son,  Roy  and  Lena  Keifer  and  Joseph  DeMar  were  killed, 
and  in  the  third  Grover  and  George  Black,  Mrs.  Michael 
Quinlan  and  baby  and  Ed  Doyle  received  fatal  injuries. 

The  O’Briens  went  to  Ezra  Davy’s  house  shortly  before 
the  storm,  but  Dan  O’Brien  returned  to  his  own  house  to 
close  some  of  the  windows  that  had  been  left  open,  and 
when  he  went  to  leave  again  was  unable  to  open  the  door, 
so  firmly  was  it  held  by  the  suction  from  the  outside. 
Only  one  part  of  his  home  was  taken  and  he  was  left 
uninjured.  Those  who  were  at  the  Davy  home  were  less 
fortunate.  The  house  was  carried  twenty  feet  southwest 
and  dashed  in  pieces  on  the  ground,  and  the  floor,  upon 
which  three  persons  yet  remained,  was  carried  fifty  feet 
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farther.  Mr.  Davy  and  the  old  gentleman  O’Brien  were 
on  the  east  porch  and  were  carried  twenty-five  feet  south¬ 
east,  of  where  the  house  had  stood.  Mrs.  Davy  and  Miss 
Emma  Spies  were  at  the  west  door  trying  vainly  to  open 
it  for  Mrs.  O’Brien.  When  the  house  began  to  move, 
they  both  ran  toward  little  Nina  Davy  and  were  thrown 
directly  over  her  when  the  crash  came,  and  the  child  was 
not  hurt.  Ezra  Davy  was  struck  in  the  back  of  the  head 
by  a  heavy  timber,  and  when  found  was  in  a  dying  con¬ 
dition.  J.  M.  O’Brien  had  several  ribs  broken,  besides 
being  otherwise  injured,  and  he  died  at  6  o’clock  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning.  Mrs.  Daniel  O’Brien  lived  but  a  few 
hours.  Mrs.  Davy  and  the  little  girl,  with  the  aid  of 
Emma  Spies,  walked  and  crept  forty  rods  to  a  place  of 
shelter,  although  Mrs.  Davy  was  hurt  so  badly  about 
the  hips  that  she  was  bedfast  for  two  weeks  afterward. 

W.  T.  Black  and  family  were  dealt  with  severely  by 
the  storm.  All  were  in  the  house  as  it  was  taken  into  the 
air  and  bursted  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  all  were  injured 
more  or  less  —  two  children,  Grover  and  George,  fatally. 
Mr.  Black  was  carried  three  blocks  away  and  the  rest  of 
the  family  about  one-half  that  distance.  The  brick  and  tile 
works  in  the  southwest  part  of  town,  owned  by  Mr.  Black, 
were  also  completely  destroyed.  As  indicating  the  force 
of  the  storm  at  the  latter  place,  as  well  as  presenting 
another  incident  to  mystify  the  scientist  who  would  ana¬ 
lyze  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  tornado,  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  is  cited  of  the  water  tank  used  at  the  tile  works 
having  been  carried  eighty  rods  in  a  northeasterly  direc¬ 
tion,  thus  crossing  the  main  track  of  the  storm.  The 
tank  evidently  did  not  fall  apart  until  it  was  dropped  to 
the  ground,  for  the  hoops  lay  encircling  the  bottom  part 
and  the  staves  were  scattered  near  by. 

Gust  Linder  and  family,  on  Otsego  street,  south  of 
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Elm,  were  at  supper  when  they  heard  the  roar  of  the 
approaching  storm,  and  before  they  had  time  to  seek  a 
place  of  safety  the  house  was  whisked  away  through 
space  and  its  occupants  left  maimed  and  bleeding  on  flie 
ground  a  half  block  to  the  southeast.  All  were  hurt 
badly  excepting  the  baby.  A  stick  ten  inches  long  was 
thrust  into  Mr.  Linder’s  body  at  the  hip. 

Mrs.  Anderson,  a  widow,  who  lived  just  north  of  the 
Linders,  was  picked  up  dead  at  a  point  four  blocks  east 
of  where  her  house  had  stood. 

A  HEROINE  AMID  THE  RUINS. 

At  the  George  A.  Stewart  home,  situated  half  way 
between  Elm  and  Maple  streets,  on  the  west  side  of 
Otsego,  Mrs.  Stewart  and  her  sister,  Ollie  Frost,  were 
sitting  in  the  front  room  and  Mr.  Stewart  had  just  passed 
through  the  dining-room  into  the  kitchen  when  the  west 
part  of  the  house  began  to  crack  and  giveaway.  Ollie 
Frost  had  only  time  to  exclaim:  “Mary,  what  is  it?” 
when  the  whole  house  raised  and  trembled  and  went  in 
pieces  over  them.  All  were  carried  two  hundred  feet  to 
the  southeast  and  were  quite  near  together  with  the  ruins 
of  their  home  scattered  about  them.  Nettie  Frost, 
another  sister  of  Mrs.  Stewart,  was  the  first  to  realize  the 
situation,  and  the  sight  that  first  met  her  gaze  was  her 
sister  Ollie  lying  near  her,  dead,  a  stick  piercing  her 
body.  Mrs.  Stewart  had  held  her  babe  in  a  close  embrace 
through  it  all,  and  the  little  one  was  but  slightly  hurt, 
but  the  lady  herself  had  a  bad  cut  in  the  head  and  a 
sprained  knee.  George  Stewart  had  a  broken  arm  and 
man}7  bad  bruises,  and  Nettie  Frost' a  punctured  wound 
in  the  back.  All  were  stripped  of  their  clothing  and 
mud  seemed  to  have  been  pounded  into  their  flesh.  Ollie 
Frost  was  engaged  in  teaching  school  in  a  country  district 
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and  was  stopping  in  town  only  for  a  week’s  vacation,  it 
being  Fourth  of  July  week.  Nettie  Frost  displayed  the 
characteristics  of  a  true  heroine.  Although  badly  wounded 
herself,  she  took  the  dead  body  of  her  sister  from  the 
ruins  and,  with  a  strength  which  was  almost  supernatural, 
she  was  engaged  in  removing  her  unconscious  brother-in- 
law  to  a  place  of  shelter  when  stronger  arms  relieved  her 
of  her  burden.  A  curious  incident  in  connection  with 
the  death  of  Ollie  Frost  was  that  there  was  a  group  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Frost  children  hanging  on  the  wall  of  the 
Stewart  home.  With  the  rest  of  the  furniture  it.  was 
carried  many  yards  and  the  picture  badly  injured,  every 
face  being  marred  but  that  of  Ollie.  It  was  the  only 
P  picture  the  family  had  of  the  dead  girl. 

The  residence  of  Gustaf  Dahlgren,  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  Otsego  and  Maple  streets,  was  taken  in  an  east¬ 
erly  direction,  and  ruin  here  was  complete.  Mrs.  Dahl¬ 
gren  was  found  in  the  next  street,  lying  dead.  Mr. 
Dahlgren  was  badly  hurt  on  the  head.  John  Kuklantz 
and  family,  from  the  northwest  corner  of  the  same  block, 
were  at  the  Dahlgren  residence  when  the  storm  struck, 
and  all  were  badly  hurt.  Mrs.  Kuklantz  had  two  ribs 
broken  and  an  ugly  wound  in  her  shoulder  and  another 
in  her  leg  ;  the  little  girl  had  a  hole  in  her  head  and  one 
hand  and  foot  hurt,  and  Mr.  Kuklantz  was  bruised  and 
had  a  wound  in  the  back. 

SOME  QUFFR  FRRAKS  OF  THF  STORM. 

Charles  Gutz’s  house,  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Otsego  and  Kim  streets,  was  one  of  the  many  that  were 
reduced  to  piles  of  splinters  on  the  evening  of  July  6. 
Mr.  Gutz  and  his  eldest  son  were  not  at  home  to  witness 
the  tornado’s  terrible  work,  and  the  remaining  members 
of  the  family  saw  the  oncoming  storm  just  in  time  to 
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gain  the  cellar  and  escape  facing  the  flying  missiles  of 
death.  Evidences  of  the  storm’s  varying  and  uncertain 
currents  were  to  be  seen  at  this  place.  The  box  was 
lifted  from  a  wagon  standing  in  the  yard  and  carried  in  a 
northwesterly  direction,  while  the  running  gears  went  in 
exactly  the  opposite  direction.  A  stallion  was  carried 
from  Mr.  Gutz’s  barn  and  dropped  into  Mrs.  Drummer’s 
cellar,  on  Ontario  street,  between  Maple  and  Harrison. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Stewart,  at  the  southwest  corner 
of  Third  and  Otsego  streets,  were  in  the  north  room  of 
their  house  when  the  current  from  the  northeast  moved  it 
several  feet,  broke  in  the  windows  and  doors  and  took 
out  portions  of  the  roof.  They  immediately  started 
toward  the  south  end  of  the  house,  and  on  the  way  Mrs. 
Stewart  was  caught  and  held  in  the  cellar-way  door  and 
doubtless  saved  thereby  from  being  struck  by  missiles 
which  were  flying  through  the  room  through  which  she 
would  have  passed.  The  north  part  of  the  house  was 
broken  up  badly,  even  to  the  floors,  but  in  the  southeast 
corner  room  not  even  the  plaster  on  the  walls  was  dis¬ 
turbed.  One  picture  from  this  residence  was  found  after 
the  storm  a  mile  north  of  town,  and  another  picture  from 
the  same  room  was  picked  up  a  half  mile  southeast.  A 
buggy  neck  yoke  from  the  barn  of  Doctor  Wight,  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Otsego  and  Second  streets  was  carried 
by  the  wind  and  driven  through  the  east  wall  of  the 
Stewart  house,  as  shown  in  illustration  from  a  photo¬ 
graph.  Mrs.  Stewart  saw  a  horse  lying  in  the  rubbish 
just  in  front  of  their  house,  directly  after  the  storm,  that 
had  been  carried  there  from  the  next  block  east.  She 
presumed  the  animal  to  be  dead,  but  was  surprised 
shortly  afterward  to  see  it  get  up  and  quietly  begin  to 
graze  on  the  lawn.  The  Stewart  barn  was  blown  away, 
but  their  cow  was  left  tied  to  the  manger  unhurt.  In  the 
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house  a  dresser  was  overturned  and  piled  up  among  other 
furniture,  but  its  mirror  was  not  broken. 

STrangk  doings  of  thf  tornado  dfmon. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  east  of  the  Stewart 
place,  were  two  residences  owned  by  I.  C.  Butson,  the 
one  on  the  corner  being  occupied  by  Mr.  Butson  and 
family,  the  other  by  the  family  of  James  O’Brien,  a 
mail  clerk  on  the  Illinois  Central  road,  who  was  on  his 
run  at  the  time  of  the  storm.  Mrs.  O’Brien  and  little 
daughter  went  with  some  of  the  Butsons  into  their  cellar 
when  evidences  of  a  tornado  were  noticed.  Mrs.  Butson 
came  from  the  barn  into  the  house  about  the  time  the 
storm  struck,  and  in  attempting  to  close  the  front  door 
was  caught  by  the  suction  of  the  current  from  the  north¬ 
west  and  carried  out  on  the  lawn.  As  she  recovered  her¬ 
self  somewhat  and  attempted  to  regain  her  feet,  she  saw 
a  horse  being  carried  through  the  air  directly  over  her 
head.  She  then  crawled  on  her  hands  and  knees  back 
to  the  house,  where  the  furniture  was  moving  about  over 
the  floors  like  sheep,  and  the  bedding  and  other  articles 
were  going  out  of  the  windows.  This  was  only  for  a 
moment,  however,  when  the  storm  was  over,  leaving  this 
house  badly  wrecked  while  the  next  one  was  entirely 
swept  away.  The  pump  had  been  taken  from  the  But¬ 
son  well,  and  within  a  few  inches  of  the  opening  thus 
made  Warren  Thomas’  baby  lay,  uninjured  but  for  a 
slight  bruise  on  the  head.  Out  in  the  garden  Mrs. 
Thomas’  two  other  children  —  little  girls,  two  and  four 
years  old  —  were  found,  the  elder  one  dead,  the  other 
with  a  cut  in  the  head  and  badly  bruised.  These  three 
children  had  been  carried  from  Mr.  Thomas’  wrecked 
home  on  the  east  side  of  Oswego  street,  near  Elm,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  block  and  a  half.  For  want  of  a  better  place 
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at  hand,  twenty-two  people,  including  wounded,  dying 
and  dead,  occupied  the  Butson  house  the  whole  night 
following  the  storm,  although  the  rain  beat  in  at  a  score 
of  places  and  the  floors  were  covered  with  water  and 
mud. 

At  S.  Culver’s  place,  on  the  next  corner  south  of  But¬ 
son ’s,  the  family  were  at  the  supper  table.  They  had 
been  watching  the  clouds,  but  concluded  that  the  storm 
was  going  around.  Suddenly  the  house  was  moved  from 
the  foundation  and  all  jumped  into  the  cellar- way,  where 
a  broken  partition  fell  over  them  and  doubtless  protected 
them  from  being  seriously  hurt.  After  the  storm  had 
passed  they  succeeded  in  digging  their  way  out  from 
beneath  the  pile  of  debris.  All  about  them  was  nothing 
but  ruins.  Near  the  place  where  Mr.  Culver’s  barn  had 
stood  were  three  of  his  horses  in  a  pile,  their  manger 
with  them.  The  rest  of  the  barn  was  gone.  Upon  start¬ 
ing  out  to  try  to  relieve  the  distressed,  the  first  of  the 
wounded  Mr.  Culver  encountered  was  Mr.  Harmon’s 
daughter,  whose  knee  was  pierced  by  a  stick.  The 
young  lady  asked  him  to  pull  out  the  stick,  but  the 
sight  unnerved  him  and  he  was  unable  to  comply  with 
her  request.  He  gave  her  into  other  hands  and,  passing 
on,  soon  came  across  another  wounded  lady,  whom  he 
conveyed  to  a  place  of  shelter,  and  after  this  his  nerves 
were  strengthened  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  do  any 
kind  of  work  that  came  in  his  way. 

The  Harmon  home  was  on  the  corner  of  the  next 
block  south,  fronting  west.  The  eldest  .son  of  the  family 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  cellar  just  as  the  storm  came, 
but  the  others  were  carried  away  with  the  house  and 
tumbled  out  on  the  ground  at  a  point  about  six  rods 
southeast  of  where  it  had  stood.  W.  J.  Johnston,  who 
was  with  the  family,  was  carried  some  distance  farther 
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than  the  others.  He  was  only  dazed  a  little  by  the 
experience,  and,  upon  recovering  himself,  started,  as  he 
supposed,  to  return  to  the  Harmon  home,  but  after 
traveling  a  block  or  two  found  that  he  was  going  in 
exactly  the  opposite  direction.  There  were  no  landmarks 
left  to  guide  him  and  he  discovered  his  mistake  only 
upon  meeting  persons  who  lived,  or  had  lived,  in  that 
part  of  town.  The  Harmons  were  all  quite  badly  hurt, 
excepting  the  boy  who  went  to  the  cellar.  Mr.  Harmon 
had  an  arm  broken,  Mrs.  Harmon  a  number  of  bruises, 
and  the  daughter,  Kmma,  had  a  stake  driven  through 
her  knee,  Floyd,  the  younger  son,  was  burned  about 
the  ankle  and  on  his  leg  to  the  knee,  and  had  every 
appearance  of  having  received  a  severe  electric  shock. 

C.  R.  George’s  house,  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Maple  and  Otsego  streets,  was  divided  by  the  tornado, 
the  main  part  being  taken  northwest,  the  wing,  or 
kitchen  part,  southeast.  The  family,  consisting  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  and  four  children  and  their  niece  and 
nephew,  Carrie  and  August  Myer,  all  went  into  the  bed¬ 
room  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  house,  when  they  saw 
the  whirling  mass  of  vapor  and  shower  of  sticks  and  tim¬ 
bers  approaching  from  the  west.  Five  of  the  party  were 
taken  with  the  part  of  the  house  they  were  in,  northwest, 
and  the  three  others  were  carried  one  hundred  feet  south. 
Mr.  George  was  bruised  some  but  was  on  his  feet  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  storm  had  passed  gathering  together  his' 
scattered  famify.  He  found  his  wife  after  a  five  minutes’ 
search.  Although  mortally  wounded,  she  was  yet  con¬ 
scious  and  able  to  converse  with  him.  But  in  another 
five  minutes  she  was  dead.  The  eldest  child,  a  girl  of 
ten  years,  had  a  broken  leg,  a  head  wound,  and  a  stick 
was  run  through  her  hand.  Her  brother,  eight  years 
old,  had  bad  wounds  on  head,  arm  and  leg.  The  latter 
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was  injured  in  a  way  that  baffled  medical  skill  for  some 
time.  The  member  remained  badly  swollen  and  was  very 
painful,  and  it  could  not  be  determined  what  the  exact 
nature  of  the  injury  was.  He  finally  had  to  be  relieved 
by  an  operation.  The  third  child, >  a  boy  of  six,  went 
through  the  ordeal  almost  unscathed,  and  the  little  girl  of 
four  had  only  a  cut  on  one  knee.  Mr.  George  had  just 
completed  a  new  residence  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Oswego  and  Third  streets,  into  which  the  family  had 
intended  removing  the  day  of  the  storm  but  Were  delayed 
by  Mr.  George’s  having  felt  ill  that  day.  The  new  house 
remained  in  its  place  and  would  have  afforded  them  pro¬ 
tection  from  serious  injury. 

A  RACE  WITH  THE  STORM. 

Ray  Brownell  and  family  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Ackerly  occupied  the  residence  at  the  northwest  corner  of  „ 
Ontario  and  Harrison  streets.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brownell 
and  son  Mead  were  two  miles  west  of  town  with  horse 
and  carriage  when  they  first  saw  the  angry-looking  clouds, 
and  they  had  quite  a  race  with  the  storm.  The  horse 
made  about  the  best  time  of  which  he  was  capable,  for  a 
two-mile  heat,  and,  when  Mr.  B.  ran  to  the  house,  after 
putting  his  horse  in  the  barn,  the  rain  which  preceded 
the  tornado  but  a  few  minutes  was  descending  with  its 
full  "force.  Immediately  upon  entering  the  house  Mrs. 
Brownell  and  the  two  children  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ackerly 
went  to  the  cellar,  but  Mr.  Brownell  waited  to  change  his 
clothes,  and  joined  the  others  with  no  time  to  spare.  The 
house  above  them  moved  about  three  feet  off  its  founda¬ 
tion,  rested  there  a  moment,  then  the  crash  came,  the 
house  being  carried  across  the  street  to  the  eastward  and 
dashed  in  pieces.  Niles  and  Joseph  Brownell  were  up 
stairs  with  T.  J.  Brownell,  father  of  Niles  and  Ray,  and 
who  was  an  invalid,  confined  to  his  bed.  When  they 
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saw  the  house  going  Niles  and  Joseph  got  on  the  bed  to 
try  to  protect  the  old  gentlemen,  and  the  three  were  car¬ 
ried  with  the  mattress  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  through  the  air.  The  old  gentleman  received 
a  bad  bruise  on  the  head  from  a  flying  timber.  Niles  had 
his  head  and  leg  hurt,  and  Joseph  two  ribs  broken. 
Those  in  the  cellar  were  uninjured,  although  the  place 
was  almost  filled  with  debris.  The  harp  from  the 
Ackerlys’  piano  was  found  a  week  after  the  storm,  all 
in  perfect  tune  except  one  string. 

The  home  next  north  of  the  Brownell  place  was  that 
of  Tim  Mudge.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mudge  and  little  boy  and 
J.  F.  Wilkinson  were  standing  in  the  hall.  They  had 
been  watching  the  clouds  and  thought  the  worst  of  them 
had  gone  by.  The  boy  went  to  pass  into  the  sitting- 
room  and  the  door  was  slammed  against  his  arm,  bruis¬ 
ing  that  member  badly.  Then  all  were  carried  into 
the  street  with  the  house,  and  the  three  adult  per¬ 
sons  were  caught  beneath  a  wall  that  fell  over  them  as 
the  house  went  in  pieces.  The  wall  was  lying  across 
Mr.  Mudge’ s  limbs,  pinning  him  to  the  ground.  Mr. 
Wilkinson  was  back  farther  under  the  wall,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  raising  it  on  his  shoulders  sufficiently  to  free 
Mudge,  who  then  held  it  up  with  his  hands  while  Wil¬ 
kinson  crawled  out.  Afterward,  the  combined  strength 
of  eight  men  was  required  'to  remove  the  wall  from  the 
street.  Mrs.  Mudge  was  hurt  about  the  hips  and  back, 
Mr.  Mudge  had  a  wound  on  the  head  and  his  legs  were 
badly  bruised,  and  one  of  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  shoulders  was 
bruised. 

Mrs.  Drummer  and  her  two  sons,  at  the  house  just 
north  of  Mudge’ s  home,  saw  the  storm  in  time  to  go  into 
the  cellar,  where  they  were  also  joined  by  Mrs.  A.  J.  Wil¬ 
kinson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilkinson  lived  just  across  the 
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street,  in  Will  Barr’s  house.  Mr.  W.  intended  to  accom¬ 
pany  his  wife  to  the  Drummer  cellar,  but  thinking  there 
was  plenty  of  time,  remained  to  close  the  windows  and 
doors,  and  was  caught  by  the  death-dealing  tornado  before 
leaving  the  house,  which  was  crushed  and  the  ruins  scat¬ 
tered  in  a  northeasterly  direction.  Mr.  Wilkinson  was 
found  under  one  of  the  fallen  walls  of  the  Wykoff  resi¬ 
dence,  across  the  street  north.  His  thigh  was  broken  and 
he  was  otherwise  mashed  and  bruised.  He  died  at  6:30 
the  following  morning.  The  occupants  of  the  Drummer 
cellar,  excepting  Mrs.  Drummer,  who  had  a  broken  arm, 
were  uninjured.  Their  escape  seems  almost  miraculous 
when  it  is  known  that  a  large  stallion  was  dropped  into 
the  10  by  12  cellar  with  them  and  floundered  there  in  his 
death  agonies. 

FLOATED  THROUGH  THE  AIR  HEAD  DOWNWARD. 

The  residence  of  N.  Fecht,  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Ontario  and  Maple  streets,  was  doubtless  as  near  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  storm’s  track  as  it  would  be  possible  to  locate 
the  center  from  after-indications.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fecht, 
with  their  six  children,  were  at  the  supper  table  when  a 
gust  of  wind  came  that  impelled  them  to  get  up  and  close 
the  doors.  Before  their  object  could  be  accomplished 
there  was  a  crash,  the  house  was  crushed  like  an  egg 
shell  and  carried  to  the  middle  of  the  next  block  east,  the 
occupants  going  with  it.  Mr.  Fecht  says  that  he  experi¬ 
enced  quite  distinctly  the  sensation  of  passing  through 
the  air  with  his  head  downward,  and  the  one  thing  that 
occupied  his  mind  during  this  time — which  could  have 
been  but  an  instant,  although  it  -seemed  to  him  much 
longer — was  the  desire  that  he  might  strike  something  and 
be  rendered  senseless.  His  wish  must  have  been  granted, 
for,  when  he  next  realized  anything  concerning  his 
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surroundings,  he  was  lying  on  the  ground  and  discovered 
that  his  eldest  son  was  looking  among  the  ruins  for  the 
other  members  of  the  family.  He  then  joined  his  son  in 
the  search,  and  they  were  not  long  in  finding  the  loved 
ones,  although  all  were  unrecognizable  except  by  the 
sound  of  their  voices.  Mrs.  Fecht  had  been  struck  on  the 
leg  by  a  timber,  and  was  otherwise  injured  so  that  she 
died  four  days  later.  Albert,  eleven  years  old,  had  a 
stick  run  through  the  fleshy  part  of  his  leg  and  was 
bruised  about  the  face  and  head.  Ed,  aged  thirteen, 
had  a  stick  in  his  arm;  Earl,  his  knee  cut;  Fannie, ..ankle 
dislocated;  Viola  and  Flora,  holes  in  head  and  bruises. 
Viola  was  found  under  a  section  of  sidewalk  which  it 
required  the  'strength  of  two  to  remove.  They  expected 
to  find  her  crushed  to  death,  but  her  injuries  were  not 
serious.  Mr.  Fecht  had  a  badly  mashed  shoulder,  but  he 
helped  gather  his  own  family  from  the  ruins  and  tried  to 
remove  Mr.  Wilkinson  before  realizing  that  he  was  hurt. 

In  the  same  block  with  the  Fecht  place,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  north,  was  William  Knudson’s  residence,  and  next 
door  north  of  him  lived  his  father,  Peter  Knudson.  Will¬ 
iam  Knudson  was  engaged  in  holding  his  north  door 
closed  when  a  2  by  6  scantling  came  through  the  door  with 
such  force  that  it  was  driven  through  the  back  wall  of 
the  house.  Then  the  house  began  to  move,  as  easily  as  a 
train  of  cars  would  start,  but  was  carried  only  about  six¬ 
teen  feet  when  it  went  to  pieces.  Mrs.  Knudson,  with 
her  baby  in  her  arms,  was  thrown  on  the  sidewalk  in 
front  of  the  lot,  and  Mr.  Knudson  fell  just  inside  the  walk. 
A  team  of  horses  were  blown  against  the  back  end  of  the 
house,  and  one  of  these,  crazed  by  its  wounds,  ran 
directly  over  Mrs.  Knudson,  striking  her  on  the  head  and 
stunning  her  for  a  time.  An  oil  stove  struck  Mr.  Knud¬ 
son,  cutting  an  ugly  gash  in  his  head.  Nels  Anderson 
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and  a  Mr.  Peterson,  who  were  in  the  rear  end  of  the 
house,  were  left  in  a  pile  of  rubbish  where  the  kitchen 
had  stood.  Peterson  was  badly  hurt. 

At  Peter  Knudson’s,  Aunt  Betsy  Talbot,  of  Manson, 
who  was  visiting  there  at  the  time,  was  fatally  injured, 
and  Mrs.  Knudson  was  badly  hurt.  The  elder  Knudson’s 
house  was  taken  toward  that  of  his  son,  and  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  was  found  between  the  two,  under  the  ruins  of  his 
cook  shanty,  but  slightly  injured.  Just  as  the  storm 
struck  his  house  he  was  in  the  act  of  supplying  the  places 
of  two  broken  window  lights  with  a  couple  of  pillows, 
and  when  the  house  commenced  going  to  pieces  he  put 
the  pillows  to  either  side  of  his  head,  and  they  doubtless 
protected  him  not  a  little  from  the  flying  boards  and  tim¬ 
bers.  Mrs.  Knudson  was  thrown  into  the  gutter  on  the 
west  side  of  the  street,  and,  although  she  was  already 
severely  wounded,  it  is  thought  the  gutter  saved  her  life, 
much  of  the  debris  having  been  blown  directly  over  her. 
Before  alighting  here  some  heavy  object  had  struck  her 
broadside,  bruising  her  body  badly  ;  a  gash  five  inches 
long  was  cut  in  her  head,  a  nail  had  been  driven  into  the 
top  of  her  head,  and  a  stick  run  through  her  right  leg. 
Aunt  Betsy  Talbot  had  a  cut  in  the  back  of  her  head, 
from  the  effects  of  which  she  died  an  hour  afterward. 

THE  FAMILY  NOT  DIVIDED. 

J.  W.  Anderson  and  wife,  living  at  the  southwest  cor¬ 
ner  of  Ontario  and  Maple  streets,  were  making  prepara¬ 
tions  to  go  into  their  cellar,  but  the  .storm  was  nearer,  as 
well  as  far  more  terrific,  than  they  anticipated.  Mr. 
Anderson  went  out  to  close  the  barn  door  ;  he  had  barely 
entered  the  house  upon  his  return  when  the  kitchen  part 
was  taken  away.  At  this  Mrs.  And'erson  rushed  into  the 
front  room  and  took  up  her  baby,  and  Mr.  Anderson 
caught  both  wife  and  child  in  his  arms,  and  the  three  were 
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carried  together  thus  a  distance  of  two  blocks.  When 
they  next  realized  anything  they  were  lying  in  the  mud, 
and  Mrs.  Anderson’s  hair  was  so  firmly  imbedded  in  the 
sticky  soil  that  she  was  unable  to  free  herself.  Neither 
she  nor  the  babe  was  seriously  injured,  however.  Mr. 
Anderson  was  badly  crippled,  but  he  did  not  realize  his 
condition  until  some  time  later.  After  getting  his  wife 
out  of  her  uncomfortable  situation,  he  went  to  seek  a 
place  of  shelter  for  the  family,  and,  although  accom¬ 
plishing  his  errand,  was  unconscious  a  good  part  of  the 
time,  or,  at  least,  had  no  recollection  afterward  of  what 
transpired.  What  he  accomplished  that  night,  in  his 
condition,  is  certainly  a  striking  illustration  of  how  will¬ 
power  may  sometimes  supply  the  place  of  physical 
strength  ;  for  his  injuries  were  such  as,  it  would  seem, 
would  render  a  man  absolutely  helpless.  His  right  arm 
was  broken,  and  the  left  badly  hurt ;  three  ribs  were 
broken,  one  in  three  places,  and  a  stick  had  been  thrust 
into  his  side,  taking  an  upward  course  and  forcing  an 
opening  at  the  shoulderblade. 

Henry  Orthman’s  buildings,  at  the  southwest  corner 
of  Ontario  and  Elm  streets,  were  all  swept  away,  but  the 
members  of  the  family  who  were  at  home  found  a  safe 
refuge  in  their  cave. 

The  city  school  building  and  grounds  occupied  the 
east  half  of  the  block  on  Ontario  street,  between  Third 
and  Elm.  The  building  was  not  entirely  razed  to  the 
ground,  but  the  second  story  was  taken  off  and  the  rest 
so  badly  wrecked  that  it  had  to  be  torn  down  and  a  new 
temple  of  learning  erected  in  its  place. 

TWO  FAMITIFS  TKFT  UNHURT  IN  THF  MIDST  OF  RUINS. 

Along  Ontario  street,  between  Second  and  Third, 
stood  the  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  churches  and 
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parsonages.  Both  churches  and  the  Presbyterian  parson¬ 
age  were  wrecked  completely,  while  the  Methodist  parson¬ 
age  —  the  frailest  looking  building  of  them  all  —  was  left 
standing.  It  happened  that  during  the  storm  the  family  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  Presbyterian  parsonage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winchel, 
were  with  their  neighbors,  the  Rev.  W.  T.  McDonald  and 
family,  at  the  Methodist  parsonage,  and  all  were  saved. 
Their  experiences  were  by  no  means  tame,  however, 
during  the  progress  of  the  storm.  The  Presbyterian  par¬ 
sonage,  which  stood  north  of  the  Methodist  parsonage, 
was  lifted  up  and  hurled  against  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  latter,  moving  it  about  six  feet  from  the  foundation 
and  knocking  a  hole  in  the  roof.  A  i  by  7  timber  came 
through  the  north  wall  of  the  room  occupied  by  the  two 
families  and  buried  itself  in  the  ceiling.  The  limb  of  a 
tree,  from  near  Myers’  furniture  store  in  the  next  block 
east,  was  blown  in  at  the  north  window',  striking  Mrs. 
McDonald  011  the  leg  and  bruising  it  quite  badly,  but 
aside  from  this  the  two  families  escaped  uninjured.  The 
ruins  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  parsonage  were 
deposited  in  the  rear  of  the  Methodist  parsonage,  together 
with  what  was  left  of  Rev.  McDonald’s  barn.  The  north 
wall  of  the  Methodist  church  was  carried  north  against 
the  parsonage,  while  the  west  end  of  the  building,  the 
bell  and  its  settings  went  one  block  southwest,  and  the 
spire  was  taken  the  same  distance  northwest. 

The  German  Lutheran  church,  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  Ontario  and  Second  streets,  was  the  only  church  edifice 
in  Pomeroy  not  completely  wrecked  by  the  tornado.  This 
was  moved  about  thirty  feet  off  its  foundation ,  the  cupola 
tom  off,  the  rear  end  knocked  out,  and  other  minor  dam¬ 
age  done,  but  it  was  soon  .straightened  up  and  repaired 
and  used  for  a  time  as  a  storehouse  for  supplies  sent  in 
for  the  sufferers. 
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On  south  of  the  church,  in  the  same  block,  the  homes 
of  Johnson,  Dangerfield,  McKeen  and  Hillman  were  left 
standing,  although  damaged  considerably.  G.  W.  Wilk¬ 
inson,  editor  of  the  Pomeroy  Herald ,  and  family  were  at 
Hillman’s  during  the  storm.  The  roof  of  the  house  was 
taken  off  and  the  north  wall  blown  in,  but  none  of  the 
occupants  were  hurt.  Mr.  Hillman  had  just  completed 
a  new  two-story  brick  business  building  at  the  corner 
of  First  and  Ontario  streets,  and  that  was  completely 
demolished. 

G.  W.  Smith’s  house,  on  Ontario  street,  between 
Third  and  Elm,  was  on  the  very  north  edge  of  the  swept 
district,  but  escaped  with  a  severe  racking.  The  doors 
and  windows  were  shattered,  and  a  long  plank  shot  in 
through  the  north  side  and  passed  under  the  dining  table. 
The  family  had  gone  into  the  southwest  corner  room  and 
escaped  injury.  The  front  of  the  Smith  &  Reamer  gen¬ 
eral  store  —  on  the  west  side  of  Ontario  street,  between 
First  and  Second  —  was  blown  in,  but  a  show  case  within 
three  feet  of  the  front  was  not  broken. 

The  lower  walls  of  Fred  Dilmuth’s  house,  south  of 
the  Smith  home,  were  left  .standing,  but  the  roof  and 
upper  parts  were  taken  off  and  the  house  completely 
gutted.  The  family  was  not  at  home  at  the  time  of  the 
storm. 

Smith  Eowrey  and  family,  living  on  the  next  corner 
south,  went  to  Mrs.  Wells’  cellar  upon  seeing  the  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  severe  storm,  and  escaped  injury.  Their  house 
seemed  to  have  simply  gone  in  pieces  where  it  stood,  and 
the  debris  was  not  carried  any  distance. 

FAMILY  CARRIFD  A  HALF  MILK. 

A.  E-  Gilbert  had  been  watching  the  clouds,  and,  at 
the  first  flurry  preceding  the  real  tornado,  took  his  family 
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into  the  cave.  When  it  commenced  raining  he,  like 
many  others  on  this  fateful  night,  was  deceived  into  the 
conclusion  that  the  wind  clouds  had  passed  over,  and  the 
family  returned  into  the  house  again.  They  were  soon 
brought  to  realize  their  terrible  mistake.  The  Hulett 
house,  next  south,  was  blown  over  against  their  kitchen, 
crushing  it  into  splinters,  and  then  the  main  part  of  the 
house  began  to  sway  backward  and  forth.  Mr.  Gilbert 
and  wife  gathered  their  children  about  them  and  all  lay 
down  on  the  floor.  After  a  few  uncertain  movements, 
first  one  way,  then  another,  the  house  was  carried  in  a 
due  southeasterly  direction  nearly  forty  rods  before  falling 
in  pieces,  and  it  seemed  to  be  bumping  along  over  the 
ground  a  good  part  of  that  distance.  After  being  freed 
from  the  house  the  family  was  rolled  and  carried  at  least 
one  hundred  and  twenty  rods  farther.  When  it  became 
possible  for  Mr.  GilberKto  look  about,  he  saw  a  cow  roll¬ 
ing  directly  toward  him,  and  was  compelled  to  do  some 
hard  scrambling  to  get  out  of  her  way.  After  regaining 
his  feet  it  seemed  quite  dark  for  a  little  time,  and  he  was 
unable  to  get  his  bearings.  About  the  first  object  he  saw 
was  a  little  bundle  of  clothes  apparently  floating,  or  lying, 
in  the  muddy  water  which  filled  a  ditch  close  by.  He 
went  up  to  examine  it  and  pulled  from  the  mire  and  slush 
his  own  baby.  He  was  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  for  in  a 
few  minutes  more  the  child  must  have  perished.  Some  * 
distance  farther  on  Mr.  Gilbert  found  his  wife  and  the 
two  other  children  in  a  pile.  The  wife  was  badly  hurt  in 
the  back  and  one  leg  was  severely  bruised,  but  all  were 
able  to  walk  to  the  nearest  house  —  that  of  Arthur  Free¬ 
man  —  where  they  were  given  shelter  and  attention  dur¬ 
ing  the  night. 

William  Wykoff  and  family,  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Ontario  and  Maple  streets,  were  carried  about  fifty  feet 
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with  their  house  before  the  building  was  shattered  and 
the  debris  spread  out  all  about  them.  Here  another  inci¬ 
dent  was  noted  indicating  that  the  storm-fiend  was  some¬ 
what  partial  to  the  babes.  The  Wykoff  baby,  four 
months  old,  was  in  its  cab  when  the  tornado  struck  that 
home  with  so  little  warning  that  the  mother  had  not  time 
to  look  after  her  offspring.  After  it  was  over  the  child 
was  discovered  lying  almost  contentedly  in  a  pile  of  rub¬ 
bish,  its  only  injury  being  a  slight  cut  on  the  head.  But 
no  trace  of  the  cab  could  be  found  anywhere  —  not  even  a 
piece  large  enough  to  keep  as  a  relic.  Mrs.  Wykoff ’s 
face  and  one  arm  were  quite  badly  wounded  ;  one  child 
was  fatally  injured,  the  others  were  practically  unhurt. 

ONK  OF  THF  SADDFST  SCKNRS. 

Of  the  many  sad  scenes  in  Pomeroy  on  that  memor¬ 
able  night  of  July  6,  one  of  the  saddest  was  enacted  on 
the  corner  of  Ontario  and  Harrison  streets,  where  the 
home  of  George  Guy  had  been.  Mrs.  Guy  was  an 
invalid,  and,  a  short  time  before  the  storm,  Mrs.  Jane 
Davy,  her  sister,  who  lived  near,  went  over  to  the  Guy 
home,  accompanied  by  her  daughter  and  son,  Katie  and 
Ben  Davy,  and  granddaughter,  Bertha  Davy,  thinking 
that  their  presence  might  allay  the  sick  woman’s  wonted 
nervousness  at  such  times.  All  were  in  the  house  when 
the  storm  struck,  although  they  had  been  in  the  cellar  a 
few  minutes  before,  but  returned  upstairs  when  the  heavy 
fall  of  rain  indicated  to  them  that  the  wind  cloud  had 
passed  over.  They  were  therefore  wholly  unwarned  of 
the  approach  of  the  monster  of  destruction,  and,  by  some 
mysterious  means  known  only  to  the  Power  that  controls 
tornadoes,  the  house  was  taken  away  clean  from  the  spot 
where  it  had  stood,  being  shattered  as  it  went,  and  the 
occupants  were  left  on  the  bare  ground  in  about  the  same 
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relative  positions  they  had  occupied  in  the  house  at  the 
moment  the  storm  .struck  it.  Katie  and  Ben  Davy  —  the 
former  a  young  lady  of  eighteen,  the  latter  a  young  man 
of  twenty  who  was  home  from  college  for  a  visit  —  were 
together  where  the  kitchen  part  of  the  house  had  been, 
and  the  others  were  twenty  feet  away,  where  the  sitting 
room  had  been.  All  were  injured  so  badly  that  they 
could  help  neither  themselves  nor  each  other,  and  it  was 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  relief  came.  Niles 
Brownell,  who  was  himself  lying  on  the  ground  disabled 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  Guy  and  Davy  families,  said 
they  were  all  in  a  sitting  posture  for  some  minutes  before 
he  saw  Ben  Davy  lie  down  and  the  sister  lean  over  him. 
This  movement  was  followed  by  a  cry  from  the  lips  of 
Katie  which  Mr.  Brownell  understood  only  too  well,  even 
though  he  could  not  distinguish  the  words  she  spoke. 
He  knew  that  Ben  was  dead  —  and  without  the  additional 
evidence  of  seeing  the  mother,  with  an  effort  that  must 
have  been  superhuman,  in  her  wounded  condition,  tortu¬ 
ously  drag  her  way  over  to  the  spot  where  lay^all  that  was 
mortal  of  the  boy  who  was  so  precious  to  her.  It  was 
well,  perhaps,  that  the  poor  woman  did  not  know  then 
that  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  bereavement  that 
the  terrible  tornado  had  in  store  for  her — for  just  over 
across  the  street  lay  the  mangled  body  of  another  son 
whose  lips  would  never  again  form  the  word  “  Mother,” 
and  the  life  of  the  wounded  girl  near  her  was  to  be  claimed 
only  four  days  later.  The  others  at  the  Guy  home,  as 
has  been  said,  were  all  seriously  wounded,  and  the  long 
exposure  to  the  cold  and  rain  and  hail  following  the  tor¬ 
nado  must  have  added  greatly  to  their  suffering,  but 
there  were  only  the  two  fatalities. 

A  good  part  of  the  northeastern  residence  part  of 
Pomeroy  was  saved  by  the  storm’s  having  pursued  a 
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southeasterly  course  until  reaching  the  eastern  limits, 
and,  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of  town  being  sparsely 
settled,  the  damage  to  life  and  property  was  not  nearly  so 
great  after  leaving  Cayuga  street.  The  residences  of  F. 
Keifer,  Mrs.  Wells,  W.  J.  Smith  and  Thomas  Miller,  on 
Cayuga  street,  that  of  Mayor  Stadtmueller,  on  Schuyler 
street,  and,  in  fact,  all  buildings  in  this  part  of  town,  were 
racked mnd  damaged  more  or  less,  but  the  damage  was 
slight  when  compared  to  the  destruction  wrought  in  the 
main  track  of  the  storm. 

There  was  one  fatality  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Holtz,  be¬ 
tween  Schuyler  and  Geneva  streets,  on  the  south  side  of 
Elm.  In  the  house  at  the  time  of  the  storm  were  Mrs. 
Holtz  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dilmuth  — 
Mrs.  Holtz’s  father  and  mother — Mrs.  Fred  Dilmuth  and 
little  boy,  and  Mary  Peterson.  They  had  thought  of 
going  into  the  cellar,  but,  when  the  first  storm  went  over 
without  damage,  considered  that  there  was  no  further 
danger.  The  first  intimation  they  had  that  anything 
serious  was  going  on  was  when  the  east  end  of  the  house 
was  shattered  by  a  portion  of  the  German  church  from 
across  the  street  being  blown  against  it.  Then  everything 
was  carried  several  rods  south,  the  occupants  of  the  house 
being  roughly  thrown  about  among  its  ruins.  Henry 
Dilmuth  was  picked  up  dead,  his  neck  having  been 
broken.  The  others  were  all  badly  wounded. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  persons  who  went,,  into 
caves  and  cellars  were  the  fortunate  ones,  but  in  one 
instance  a  family  was  probably  saved  from  injury  by  not 
being  warned  of  the  tbrnado  in  time  to  gain  their  cellar. 
J.  H.  Collins,  wife  and  four  children,  were  in  their  house, 
at  the  corner  of  Geneva  and  Elm  streets,  when  it  was 
removed  a  few  feet  from  its  foundation  and  the  roof  taken 
off.  They  tried  to  go  into  the  cellar,  but  were  unable  to 
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open  the  door  on  account  of  the  suction  from  underneath 
the  house.  After  the  storm  was  over  they  found  that  the 
cellar  had  been  almost  filled  with  sticks  and  timbers,  and 
they  could  hardly  have  remained  there  without  some  of 
them,  at  least,  having  been  seriously  hurt. 

The  Catholic  church  building,  on  Schuyler  street,  be¬ 
tween  Third  and  Elm,  was  completely  wrecked,  the 
debris  being  scattered  a  distance  of  two  hundred  feet  or 
more,  but,  strange  to  say,  the  tabernacle  was  left  standing 
and  the  chalice,  communion  cup  and  fixtures  were  undis¬ 
turbed,  nor  was  the  altar  stone  destroyed.  The  only 
other  article  in  the  way  of  furniture  or  fixtures  not 
shattered  in  pieces  was  a  chair  which  John  Knight  had 
put  in  the  church  when  it  was  first  built,  in  1881. 

At  the  residence  of  Rev.  H.  Myer,  on  Geneva  .street, 
there  seemed  to  have  been  two  currents  from  exactly 
opposite  directions,  for  while  the  barn  was  carried  west¬ 
ward  some  distance  and  a  timber  was  blown  straight  into 
an  east  window  of  the  house,  yet  the  board  walk  on  the 
west  side  of  the  house  was  carried  around  on  the  east 
side.  The  German  Lutheran  church,  of  which  Mr.  Myer 
was  pastor,  situated  south  on  Geneva  street,  between  Elm 
and  Maple,  was  picked  up  bodily  and  jammed  into  the 
ground  some  distance  northwest  of  its  original  site,  then 
dashed  in  pieces  and  these  scattered  to  widely  separated 
points.  The  west  wall  of  the  building  was  taken  west¬ 
ward  and  the  south  wall  northward.  The  church  organ 
was  carried  three  blocks  southwest  and  the  communion 
cup  was  found  forty  rods  southeast.  Mr.  Myer’ s  buggy, 
carried  from  his  barn  two  blocks  north,  was  left  standing 
within  the  foundation  walls  of  the  wrecked  church.  None 
of  the  pastor’s  family  were  injured,  and  his  house,  being 
only  partially  wrecked,  furnished  shelter  for  many  of  the 
wounded  and  dead  after  the  storm. 
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John  Pierce’s  house,  in  the  southeast  part  of  town, 
was  moved  several  feet  and  the  roof  taken  off.  The  fam¬ 
ily  all  dropped  in  the  cellar  as  the  house  went  and  were 
saved.  Everything  in  the  house  was  destroyed  and  they 
had  to  seek  shelter  at  a  neighbor’s  that  night.  J.  S. 
Pierce,  wife  and  baby  were  with  them. 

I.  W.  Wills’  house,  on  the  east  side  of  Moody  & 
Davy’s  addition,  was  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  storm’s 
track  and  was  taken  one  hundred  feet  northeast,  where  it 
collapsed.  Mrs.  Wills  and  the  three  children  were  left 
among  the  ruins  of  the  house,  but  Mr.  Wills  was  carried 
two  rods  farther  on.  One  boy  was  taken  up  for  dead,  but 
finally  recovered.  Mrs.  Wills  walked  two  blocks  to  a 
neighbor’s  house,  although  one  of  her  legs  was  sprained 
in  three  places,  and  she  was  not  able  to  step  again  for  a 
week  or  more. 

Uncle  John  Terrill’s  garden,  vineyard  and  orchard 
just  east  of  Geneva  street,  were  laid  waste  by  the  tornado 
and  Uncle  John  himself  had  quite  a  close  call.  He  was 
trying  to  hold  an  outer  door  against  the  storm,  when  a  2 
by  6  timber  came  crashing  through  the  door,  peeling  one 
of  his  hands  slightly  and  grazing  his  vest,  and  passing 
out  through  the  other  side  of  the  house.  The  roof  was 
taken  off  the  house  and  the  walls  spread  apart  several 
inches.  Mrs.  Terrill  was  with  her  son  and  wife  in  their 
cellar,  a  short  distance  away.  This  cellar  was  boarded 
on  the  sides,  the  boards  being  fastened  to  the  joists  of  the 
house  above.  The  house  was  taken  away  and  the  side 
walls  of  the  cellar  went  with  it,  but  the  occupants  escaped 
injury. 

At  Mrs.  Randall’s  house,  Mrs.  Randall  and  two  sons 
and  Frank  Prange  and  wife  were  at  supper  when  they 
heard  the  roar  of  the  storm,  but  too  late  to  reach  a  place 
of  safety.  The  house  was  taken  some  three  or  four  rods 
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northeast  and  demolished.  Mrs.  Randall  was  badly  hurt 
on  the  head. 

DEVASTATION  ON  THE  FARMS. 

On  the  hill  just  southeast  of  Pomeroy,  Richard  Hodds 
had  a  fine  truck  and  fruit  farm,  but  the  storm  left  it  in  a 
badly  dilapidated  condition.  Aside  from  the  damage 
done  by  the  wind  directly  to  buildings,  trees  and  grow¬ 
ing  crops,  the  hill  acted  as  a  sort  of  back- stop  for  the 
debris  swept  out  from  the  village,  and  the  little  farm  was 
completely  covered  with  boards  and  .sticks  and  broken 
pieces  of  furniture,  machinery,  wire  fences  and  every 
other  thing  imaginable.  Mr.  Hodds’  house  seemed  to 
have  been  struck  first  by  a  current  from  the  south,  which 
moved  it  about  six  feet,  then  the  main  force  moving  east¬ 
ward  carried  it  two  rods  in  that  direction.  Mrs.  Hodds 
reached  the  cellar  just  in  time  to  be  struck  on  the  head 
by  a  joist  as  the  house  moved  off.  Charley  Sorenson,  the 
hired  man,  was  taken  out  of  one  of  the  doors  of  the  house 
into  a  grove  about  fifty  feet  north,  then  lifted  by  the  wind 
a  second  time  and  carried  six  rods  east.  He  received  a 
bad  wound  in  the  back,  and  his  body  seemed  to  have 
been  burned.  A  small  board  shelf  was  taken  out  of  the 
Hodds  cellar  and  hurled  into  one  of  the  west  windows, 
breaking  a  mirror  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  it 
entered. 

The  fine  farm  buildings  of  J.  H’.  Rickies,  one-half 
mile  east  of  town,  were  completely  wrecked  and  at  least 
one-third  of  his  crops  destroyed.  The  family  found 
safety  in  the  cellar,  although  Mr.  Rickies,  in  going  to  a 
cupboard  drawer  for  his  money  and  papers,  came  very 
nearly  being  caught.  The  house  was  caught  up  bodily 
and  carried  about  twenty  rods,  then  scattered  in  fine 
pieces,  some  parts  of  it  having  been  found  two  miles 
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away.  The  larger  barn  —  a  new  one  just  completed  — 
was  carried  first  a  short  distance  northwest  and  caused  to 
describe  a  circle,  returning  again  southward,  and  its 
splintered  timbers,  scattered  over  the  pasture.  The  corn- 
crib  and  granary  were  taken  with  the  rest  and  their  con¬ 
tents  strewn  broadcast  over  a  large  area  of  the  farm,  and 
many  hundreds'  of  dollars’  worth  of  the  latest  improved 
farm  machinery  were  broken  and  twisted  into  all  sorts  of 
forms  and  shapes,  some  of  the  ruined  parts  being  found 
more  than  a  half  mile  away.  Mr.  Rickies’  meadow  land 
was  so  nearly  covered  with  debris  that  the  hay  crop  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed. 

The  track  of  the  tornado  was  discernable  for  a  distance 
of  two  miles  east  of  town,  and  then  the  destructive  forces 
seemed  to  have  been  dissolved  in  air.  The  final  work  of 
the  monster  was  the  destruction  of  the  homes  of  Carson 
Duise  and  John  Beckley,  two  children  of  the  latter  hav¬ 
ing  been  killed.  The  Beckley  house  was  built  of  sun- 
dried  brick,  and  the  children  were  buried  beneath  its 
crumbling  walls. 
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STORM  NOTES  AND  COMMENT. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  L.  W.  MOODY,  CASHIER  OF  THE 
POMEROY  EXCHANGE  BANK. 

Our  storm  of  July  6,  1893,  occurred  in  the  evening 
about  7  o’clock.  The  day  had  been  very  hot  and  sultry, 
and  several  persons  had  remarked  that  this  was  a  breeder 
of  cyclones,  but  there  was  nothing  unusual  to  be  seen 
until  about  half-past  5  o’clock.  Then  a  heavy  bank  of 
clouds  could  be  seen  in  the  west,  and  they  seemed  to  be 
moving  almost  directly  eastward,  although  the  wind  was 
blowing  a  stiff  breeze  from  the  south  or  southeast.  By 
6  o’clock  the  storm  began  to  look  very  bad,  and  by  half¬ 
past  6  it  was  very  apparent  to  everybody  that  there  was 
going  to  be  a  bad  storm,  and  many  persons  felt  confident 
that  a  cyclone  would  pass  through  the  country.  The 
cloud  came  up  suddenly  from  the  west  and  the  wind 
increased  in  velocity  from  the  south  and  to  the  front  of 
the  storm,  and  to  the  south  of  the  village  could  be  seen  a 
great  horn  projecting  in  front  of  the  cloud,  and  from  an 
atmosphere  that  was  nearly  clear  the  clouds  seemed  to 
rush  to  that  point.  In  other  words,  the  clouds  seemed  to 
be  an  attraction  that  gathered  clouds  from  the  clear  sky, 
and  this  new-formed  vapor  ran  to  the  face  of  the  cloud  in 
a  northerly  direction,  and  made  a  current  that  seemed  to 
be  coming  from  the  northwest  against  the  wind.  At  this 
time  there  seemed  to  be  three  currents  —  one  bearing  due 
east,  slowly,  but  with  irresistible  force ;  another  coming 
from  the  north,  high  up  in  the  heavens,  and  when  it  struck 
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the  eastern  current  being  carried  east ;  and  then  a  heavy 
wind  blowing  from  the  southeast.  At  about  fifteen  minutes 
of  7  it  began  to  rain  heavily,  and  at  this  time  the  writer,  who 
had  been  watching  the  storm,  was  driven  into. the  house  by 
the  rain,  and  found  the  family  in  the  cellar,  and  went  there 
himself.  There  was  a  window  in  the  north  part  of  the 
cellar  that  one  could  look  out  of,  and  the  trees  that  stood 
forty  feet  from  the  house,  being  from  five  to  six  inches 
through,  were  almost,  if  not  quite,  wiping  the  road  with 
their  branches  by  the  force  of  the  wind  from  the  south, 
and  the  rain  was  falling  in  torrents.  It  was  not  possible 
to  see  any  great  distance.  It  rained  in  this  way  perhaps 
ten  minutes,  and  then  the  wind  suddenly  changed  and 
blew  as  hard  from  the  north.  After  waiting  a  few  min¬ 
utes  and  watching  it,  the  writer  concluded  that  had  there 
been  any  cyclone  it  must  have  passed,  and  came  out  of 
the  cellar  and  passed  through  the  house  toward  the  east 
part  of  it.  In  passing  through  the  house  and  looking  to 
the  south,  it  gave  me  a  good  view  of  the  part  of  the 
town  swept  by  the  tornado,  but  the  rain  was  falling 
in  such  torrents  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  two  hun¬ 
dred  feet  in  that  direction.  The  way  it  looked  can 
be  fully  expressed  by  saying  the  sight  was  the  same 
as  when  in  bathing  in  clear  water  and  you  open 
your  eyes  and  look  at  the  objects  in  the  bottom  of 
the  lake  or  river.  We,  of  course,  could  see  farther, 
but  could  not  see  far  enough  to  see  any  of  the  town. 
After  passing  through  two  rooms  and  before  entering  the 
third,  the  window  in  the  east  end  of  the  house  came  in 
with  a  crash,  and  the  same  instant  the  large  windows  in 
the  south  part  of  the  house  went  out.  There  was  no  time 
to  speak  of  between  the  coming  in  of  the  one  window  and 
the  going  out  of  the  others.  It  formed  a  current  through 
the  house,  and  the  sensation  and  looks  were  nearest  like  a 
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jet  of  steam  escaping  of  anything  that  I  can  think  of. 
All  the  movable  furniture  in  the  house  started  for  the 
window  as  though  in  a  hurry  to  get  out.  The  shock  was 
like  a  sharp  wave  striking  a  body,  and  was  just  as  soon 
over.  Within  three  seconds  a  second  wave  struck  the 
house,  but  hot  quite  so  hard  as  the  first  one,  and  within 
five  seconds  more  all  was  comparatively  quiet.  I  rushed 
to  the  window  and  looked  out,  and  the  storm  had  cleared 
away  enough  so  that  I  could  see  that  the  buildings  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  were  gone.  With  a  word 
to  my  family,  who  were  still  in  the  cellar,  that  the  storm 
was  over,  but  that  a  part  of  the  town  was  blown  away 
and  that  there  were  certainly  persons  who  needed  help,  I 
left  the  house  without  my  hat  and  ran  across  the  street, 
where  I  could  get  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  ruins. 
The  rain  was  still  falling  in  torrents  at  this  time,  and 
there  was  a  large  quantity  of  hail  mixed  with  it.  By  the 
time  I  had  gone  one  hundred  feet  the  rain  seemed  to  lift 
off  the  ground  and  give  one  a  view  of  the  ruined  district. 
At  a  glance  one  could  take  in  about  fifty  acres  of  ground 
that  had  been  thickly  covered  with  fine  dwellings  and 
churches.  In  all  of  this  space  there  was  not  a  living 
thing  to  be  seen.  There  was  not  a  house  nor  a  pile  of 
debris  that  was  three  feet  above  the  ground,  and  there 
was  absolutely  nothing  to  see.  The  thought  that  first 
occurred  was,  “  My  God,  all  these  people  are  killed  !  ” 
Within  perhaps  five  seconds  we  noticed  a  horse  strug¬ 
gling  to  its  feet,  then  we  could  see  a  person  creep  out 
from  under  a  pile  of  debris,  then  others,  until  soon  the 
place  was  alive  with  human  beings.  The  work  of  rescue 
had  begun.  People  were  unrecognizable  from  the  fact 
that  they  had  been  rolled  in  the  dirt  and  beaten  full  of 
mud  by  the  storm,  and  that  the  clothes  of  nearly  every¬ 
body  had  been  almost  stripped  from  their  bodies.  People 
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were  blacker  than  any  set  of  coal  miners  or  ditchers  that 
one  will  see  in  a  lifetime.  The  mnd  was  absolutely 
ground  into  their  faces,  and  their  clothing  was  torn  into 
shreds.  This  was  caused  by  the  parties  being  rolled 
on  the  ground  and  struck  by  flying  timbers  and  sticks*. 
Those  who  were  in  cellars,  of  course,  escaped  much  better 
than  those  who  were  in  houses,  but  their  faces  were  col¬ 
ored  so  that  you  could  scarcely  tell  them,  and  many  of 
them  had  their  clothing  badly  torn,  and  everyone  had 
been  drenched  with  the  ice-cold  rain.  Everybody  was 
making  a  noise.  Strong  men  were  crying  and  calling 
for  help,  women  were  moaning  and  holding  on  to  some 
friend,  and  children  of  all  ages  were  lying  stretched  on 
the  ground  or  partially  covered  with  timbers,  and  calling 
for  help,  providing  they  had  strength  left  to  call.  The 
rain  had  been  so  heavy  that  the  ground  was  nearly  shoe- 
top  deep  with  water,  and  some,  of  the  wounded  children 
were  very  nearly  drowned  by  the  flood. 

In  one  instance  I  met  a  woman  with  two  children  and 
her  husband  trying  to  make  for  shelter.  The  man  was 
absolutely  naked  to  his  waist  and  his  back  and  shoulders 
were  completely  covered  with  blood  which  was  running 
in  streams.  One  child’s  arm  was  broken  and  the  woman 
was  terribly  hurt,  but  she  was  the  one  who  furnished  the 
pluck  for  the  party.  The  man  insisted  that  he  could  go 
no  farther  and  that  he  wanted  to  lie  down  and  die,  but 
she  said  :  “  No,  we  must  go.”  I  took  the  two  children 
in  my  arms  and  told  the  man  to  take  hold  of  one  arm  and 
the  lady  hold  of  my  other  arm,  and  in  this  way  we  man¬ 
aged  to  get  into  shelter.  There  had  been  perhaps  five 
minutes  that  the  rain  seemed  to  let  up,  but  at  this  time  it 
commenced  again  and  the  wind  blew  furiously  from  the 
northwest,  and  hail  fell  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  larger 
and  thicker  than  any  I  ever  saw  before  —  perhaps,  owing 
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to  the  fact  that  I  was  without  a  hat  and  well  loaded  down, 

I  realized  it  more  pointedly  than  ever  before.  It  was 
utterly  impossible  to  make  headway  against  this  storm 
and  we  had  to  drift  quartering  with  it  until  we  reached 
shelter.  I  immediately  returned  to  the  ruined  district 
and  found  a  boy  with  a  broken  arm  and  his  head  cut  open 
who,  I  thought,  was  dead  but  finally  noticed  that  liev 
breathed  and  then  took  him  up  in  my  arms.  I  then 
looked  around  and  heard  a  woman  scream  a  few  rods  from 
him  and  went  to  her,  and  she  said  to  me,  “  O,  My  God, 
my  legs  are  broken  !  but  where  is  my  boy  ?  ”  I  told  her 
that  I  would  hunt  him  if  she  would  hold  the  head  of  the 
little  fellow  I  had  in  my  arms,  and  she  did  so,  and  I  went 
in  the  direction  she  pointed  to  look  for  her  son  who  was  a 
boy  about  six  years  old,  and  found  him  dead.  I  turned 
him  over  to  make  sure  he  was  dead  and  then  returned  to 
her  and  told  her  that  he  was  dead,  that  nothing  could  be 
done  for  him  at  the  present  time.  She  then  said,  “Oh, 
where  is  my  girl  ?  ’  ’  and  added  that  she  must  be  some¬ 
where  iu  the  direction  of  the  boy.  I  went  to  look  and 
finally  heard  a  faint  cry  perhaps  fifty  feet  from  where  the 
boy  lay  and  toward  a  ditch.  I  ran  there  and  found  the 
girl  with  a  broken  arm  and  otherwise  injured,  and  almost 
drowned  in  the  ditch.  I  took  her  carefully  in  my  arms 
and  carried  her  to  her  mother,  who  then  inquired  for  her 
husband.  I  told  her  that  her  husband  was  beyond  all 
help,  as  he  lay  dead  perhaps  fifty  feet  west  of  where  she 
was.  I  then  took  the  children  in  my  arms  and  carried 
them  to  a  house  that  was  partially  blown  down  and  laid 
them  on  the  floor.  By  this  time  other  persons  came  to 
me  and  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  men  we  carried 
this  woman  to  the  house  where  I  had  'left  the  children. 
It  seemed  afterward  that  the  boy,  whose  head  this  lady 
had  held,  was  the  son  of  the  father  and  mother  whom  I 
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had  assisted  a  short  time  before  to  a  place  of  shelter,  and 
they  did  not  find  the  boy  until  midnight.  By  this  time  I 
had  become  thoroughly  exhausted  and  was  unable  to 
carry  anyone,  and  I  went  across  the  mined  district  in  a 
southeasterly  direction.  When  I  got  perhaps  fifty  rods 
from  my  house  on  a  level  piece  of  ground  I  for  the  first 
time  became  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  storm.  Every¬ 
thing  in  the  western  and  southern  portion  of  the  town 
was  absolutely  gone.  I  then  hurried  on  to  the  residence 
of  our  assistant  cashier,  Ezra  Davy,  and  soon  learned 
that  he  was  among  the  missing.  The  Davy  family 
lived  in  the  extreme  southeastern  portion  of  the  town 
and  as  soon  as  I  arrived  there  I  met  Mr.  W.  E.  Davy, 
a  brother  of  Ezra,  and  he  said  to  me,  “  Eew,  here  the 
folks  are  in  a  pile.  Ben  is  dead,  and  the  other  folks 
are  badly  hurt  and  we  cannot  find  Ezra.”  I  went  with 
him  to  where  the  folks  were  and  saw  the  brother  lying 
dead  and  a  sister  fatally  wounded,  and  their  mother,  aunt, 
uncle  and  cousin  all  in  one  heap  and  covered  with  carpets 
and  such  things  as  could  be  picked  up  to  protect  them 
from  the  merciless  storm.  The  rain  was  now  descending 
in  torrents  accompanied  by  hail.  These  people  had  been 
in  the  fiercest  of  the  storm  and  their  backs,  shoulders  and 
arms  were  absolutely  destitute  of  clothing  and  were  cut 
with  flying  sticks  until  they  resembled  pieces  of  raw  beef 
more  than  the  bodies  of  human  beings.  Soon  a  team 
came  and  I  took  my  coat  and  wrapped  it  around  Katie 
Davy’s  bare  and  bleeding  shoulders  and  helped  to  lift  her 
into  the  wagon.  We  then  placed  as  many  more  in  the 
wagon  as  we  could  possibly  get  there  and  they  left  with 
their  load  for  my  home.  I  then  went  to  look  after  Mr. 
E.  O.  Davy  and  found  him  lying  on  a  pite  of  lumber  with 
a  rug  thrown  over  him.  The  party  who  had  placed  the 
rug  over  him  said  it  belonged  to  him  and  seemed  as 
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though  it  had  been  sent  there  on-  purpose  to  cover  this 
man,  for  the  house  in  which  the  rug  had  been  was  fully 
one  ,  hundred  and  fifty  feet  directly  north  of  where  Mr. 
Davy  lay,  and  the  debris  all  went  southeast  in  that  place. 
We  could  notice  that  he  still  breathed,  but  his  head  was 
absolutely  dead  and  the  blood  was  gurgling  in  his  throat. 

I  turned  him  on  his  side  and  called  to  him  as  loud  as  I 
could  but  there  was  no  response.  I  placed  a  pillow  under 
his  head,  took  his  watch  out  of  his  pocket,  covered  him 
with  a  rug  and  quilt,  and  left  him  there  for  the  time  being 
in  order  that  I  might  assist  the  wounded  to  places  of  shel¬ 
ter.  I  then  passed  on  perhaps  six  or  eight  hundred  feet, 
and  there  found  a  family  with  one  child  dead,  and  a  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  and  the  other  children  huddled  together 
and  unable  any  of  them  to  move.  About  this  time 
another  party  came  to  my  assistance  and  we  carried  the 
children  to  a  house  about  thirty  rods  south  that  was 
standing.  We  then  went  back  and  carried  the  lady  to 
this  place,  and  the  man  himself  was  able,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  one  person,  to  walk.  During  all  this  time  it  was 
raining  and  most  of  the  time  the  rain  was  mixed  with 
hail.  It  would  seem  to  rain  hard  from  three  to  five  min¬ 
utes  and  then  let  up  a  little,  only  to  commence  again  with 
redoubled  vigor.  The  scene  at  this  house,  which  belonged 
to  a  Mr.  Freeman,  was  beyond  description.  The  floors  were 
covered  with  the  wounded  and  dying.  Men,  women  and 
children  were  lying  side  by  side,  and  parties  who  were 
uninjured  were  doing  everything  possible  to  relieve  the 
sufferers,  but  it  was  a  case  in  which  very  little  could  be 
done.  I  returned  from  this  point  slowly  and  sadly  to  my  _ 
own  home  where  I  had  directed  that  my  friends,  so  far  as 
they  could  be  found,  should  be  taken,  and  when  I  arrived 
there  I  found  that  my  instructions  had  been  faithfully  car¬ 
ried  out.  There  were  two  old  gentlemen  at  my  place  who 
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were  badly  injured,  one  of  whom,  died  before  morning. 
There  was  a  man,  his  wife  and  babe.  The  man  being 
uninjured,  the  babe  lying  cold  in  death,  and  his  young 
wife  who  within  two  hours  joined  her  babe,  and  within 
four  hours  more  the  father  of  this  man  had  passed  away, 
making  three  members  out  of  four  of  one  family  that  were 
dead.  Mr.  E.  O.  Davy  had  been  carried  to  my  house  and 
was  still  alive,  though  past  all  help.  We  then  dressed  his 
wounds  and  at  four  o’clock  the  next  morning  he  passed 
from  earth.  When  the  storm  struck  his  house  there  was 
himself,  his  wife,  little  girl  three  years  old,  a  hired  girl, 
also  Mr.  O’Brien,  and  wife  and  child  of  D.  E.  O’Brien,  in 
the  house.  Of  this  party,  Mrs.  O’Brien  and  babe,  Mr. 
O’Brien  and  Mr.  E.  O.  Davy  were  killed.  Mrs.  E.  O. 
Davy,  their  three-year-old  girl  and  Miss  Spies  escaped. 
Singular  to  say,  the  little  girl  escaped  with  only  a  scratch 
on  one  cheek.  Mrs.  Davy  was  quite  badly  injured  and 
would  probably  have  perished  in  the  storm  had  it  not  been 
for  Miss  Spies,  who  insisted  that  they  try  and  get  to  a  place 
of  shelter.  They  were  able  to  walk  and  creep  about  thirty 
rods  to  a  residence,  but  Mrs.  Davy  says  that  she  fell  down 
a  dozen  times  before  she  got  there  and  wanted  Miss  Spies 
to  go  on  with  the  babe  and  leave  her,  but  she  refused  and 
stuck  ,to  her  until  they  were  all  in  the  house.  When  I 
saw  them,  which  was  about  10  o’clock,  they,  with  another 
lady  who  was  badly  injured,  and  a  man  with  a  broken 
arm,  were  the  only  occupants  of  the  house.  The  ladies 
were  lying  on  the  floor  and  were  unable  to  move.  We 
placed  them  in  a  bed  and  did  what  was  possible  to  make 
them  comfortable,  and  with  good  treatment  in  time  they 
will  recover. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  D.  W.  WIGHT. 

I  had  watched  the  storm  for  half  an  hour  or  more. 
Did  not  think  there  was  danger  until  I  saw  a  white  or 
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light-colored  cloud  -come  up  from  the  southwest  and 
another  from  the  northwest,  meeting  nearly  overhead. 
The  clouds  underneath  were  a  blackish-green,  which 
seemed  to  come  rolling  in  toward  the  town  like  waves 
from  the  ocean.  I  did  not  go  into  the  house  until  the 
wind  was  quite  strong.  All  the  people  that  had  gathered 
at  my  house  had  gone  into  the  cellar,  but,  as  I  feared  my 
south  window  would  blow  in,  I  stood  holding  it,  when 
in  an  instant  I  saw  timbers  flying  between  my  house  and 
my  neighbor’s.  It  became  quite  dark.  I  heard  a  ter¬ 
rible  crash  and  knew  that  my  windows  had.  blown  in. 
I  felt  a  motion  of  the  house,  and  I  immediately  went  into 
the  cellar.  The  plastering  on  the  cellar  walls  was  crum¬ 
bling  off,  and  I  only  had  time  to  say,  “  Lay  down,  the 
house  is  going  !  ”  I  looked  up  and  saw  that  it  was  all 
light,  and  immediately  went  up  stairs  and  the  tornado 
had  passed,  but  the  storm  was  still  raging.  It  had  all 
happened  in  fifteen  or  twenty  seconds  at  most. 

Before  the  people  were  all  out  of  the  cellar  a  messen¬ 
ger  came  for  me  to  go  to  Thomas  Harmon’s,  three  blocks 
south,  where  I  found  Mr.  Harmon,  wife  and  three  chil¬ 
dren  ;  also  Miss  Nettie  Frost,  her  sister  Ollie  being  dead 
at  her  side.  By  the  time  I  had  given  them  stimulants, 
which  in  their  naked,  wet  and  cold  condition  they  very 
much  needed,  a  few  men  had  arrived,  whom  I  ordered  to 
the  stables  for  teams  to  take  the  wounded  to  shelter. 

The  whole  aspect  of  the  town  had  so  much  changed 
that  I  lost  my  way  in  going  home.  I  then  visited  the 
wounded  at  the  house  of  August  Prange,  where  I  found 
four  people,  two  of  whom  were  badly  wounded.  I  next 
went  to  the  house  of  Solomon  Johnson  where,  I  believe, 
I  found  eleven  wounded  persons,  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  From  there  I  went  to  Hudson’s  stable  and  sent 
E.  J.  Masterson  on  horseback  to  Manson  for  help.  Next 
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I  went  to  the  hotel  where  I  began  to  dress  the  wounded 
that  had  been  brought  in,  but  was  soon  called  away  to 
L.  W.  Moody’s  house,  where  I  found  Mr.  E.  O.  Davy 
fatally  wounded  in  the  head  ;  also,  Mrs.  D.  L,.  O’Brien 
fatally  wounded  in  the  head  and  chest,  both  of  whom 
died  before  midnight.  Mr.  J.  W.  O’Brien  died  before 
morning. 

Doctor  Evans,  of  Fort  Dodge,  and  myself  dressed  the 
wounds  of  Mrs.  Davy,  Miss  Katie  Davy,  Mrs.  Guy,  Miss 
Guy  and  Miss  Bertha  Davy.  I  then  visited  Niles  Brown¬ 
ell  and  Joseph  Brownell  at  the  house  of  J.  E-  Williams, 
east  of  town  ;  then  the  house  of  G.  W.  Smith  and  Mrs. 
Wells,  both  houses  being  full  of  wounded.  I  then  went 
to  the  house  of  E.  J.  Masterson,  where  I  set  a  fractured 
arm  for  George  Stewart  and  attended  others  in  the  same 
house.  From  that  time  until  Friday  night  at  10  o’clock 
I  was  going  from  house  to  house  assisting  all  who  needed 
help. 

FXPFRIFNCKS  OF  RFV.  SCHRIFPSIFR  AND  F AMITY. 

Anyone  who  has  not  seen  a  real,  live  tornado  face  to 
face,  and  especially  who  has  not  beheld  its  workings 
immediately  after  it  has  swept  over  the  unfortunate  por¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  lying  in  its  track,  can  have  no  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  awe-inspiring,  terrible  sight  it  presents.  To 
see  such  a  storm-cloud  silently  yet  steadily  approaching, 
is  a-  sight  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  writer  of  this 
sketch  had  the  unenviable  occasion  to  experience  and  live 
through  one  of  the  most  terrible.  It  was  on  July  6, 
about  half-past  6,  after  an  oppressively  sultry  day,  when 
I  noticed  clouds  of  a  grayish-green  hue  arise  in  the  west, 
seeming  to  be  in  a  turmoil.  Contrary  to  my  former  cus¬ 
tom,  I  took  my  family,  consisting  of  my  wife  and  my 
three  children,  a  niece,  Miss  Dora  Eppler,  daughter  of 
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Dr.  P.  Eppler,  of  Cayuga,  Illinois  ;  a  ten-year-old  nephew, 
son  of  Rev.  F.  W.  Heinke,  of  Marion  county,  Iowa  ;  and 
a  daughter  of  Rev.  R.  Traub,  of  Storm  Fake,  who  was 
making  her  home  with  us  at  the  time,  to  the  cellar. 
After  a  few  moments  a  strong  gush  of  wind  was  heard  to 
pass  over  us,  followed  by  rain  ;  then  all  was  still.  Be^ 
lieving  that  all  danger  was  over,  we  ascended  the  stairs 
to  the  living  room.  Rooking  out  of  the  west  window,  I 
beheld  a  sight  as  I  had  never  seen  before.  A  huge  black 
ball,  resembling  the  head  of  a  toppled  balloon,  seemed  to 
roll  toward  us.  The  upper  portion  of  the  monster  was 
inky  black,  with  dark  green  stripes  running  downward. 
Between  cloud  and  earth  was  a  narrow  strip  of  gray. 
Fearing  something  of  a  serious  nature,  it  being  as  dark 
as  night,  we  hurried  back  to  the  cellar.  There  I  had  a 
peculiar  sensation.  I  felt  as  though  I  was  bathing  in 
water  and  just  barely  touching  bottom,  whilst  my  ears 
seemed  to  be  held  shut  by  someone.  I  wanted  to  go  to 
the  outdoor  entrance  of  the  cellar,  as  I  thought  the  nar¬ 
row  walls  would  furnish  more  protection  from  falling 
debris.  My  wife,  however,  advised  to  go  to  the  west  side 
of  the  cellar.  For  once  in  my  life  at  least  I  do  not 
regret  having  heeded  the  advice  of  my  wife.  The  reason 
we  shall  give  later.  We  went  to  the  west  wall  and 
crouched  down  and  waited.  A  terrible  wait  it  was.  But 
only  about  one  minute  the  .suspense  lasted.  Before  we 
could  collect  our  thoughts  I  heard  a  crash  as  though  all 
the  windows  in  the  house  were  broken  at  once,  and  in 
the  next  moment  I  saw  daylight  above  me.  But  only  a 
moment  I  could  see.  My  eyes  were  filled  with  dust.  At 
the  same  time  I  felt  a  blow  on  the  head  and  heard  a  noise 
as  caused  by  hail.  Rain  fell  in  torrents  and  cleared  the 
air  from  dust.  I  opened  my  eyes  and  saw  that  the  cellar 
was  almost  filled  with  debris.  O,  where  are  my  loved 
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ones?  They  move,  they  speak,  and  — God  be  praised — 
all  climb  out  of  the  ruins,  all  unhurt.  The  blow  I  had 
felt  was  from  a  piece  of  the  church  roof  which  the  good 
Lord  had  covered  over  us  as  a  hen  covers  her  chicks. 
Where  go  in  the  rain  and  hail  ?  All  around  us  no  house 
is  to  be  seen.  Our  house  gone,  the  whole  town  swept 
away,  nobody  living  to  tell  the  story  but  ourselves  — 
these  were  the  thoughts  that  first  came.  Seeing  a  house 
north  of  us,  we  made  our  way  toward  it,  but  found  it 
standing  on  the  street  and  deserted  by  its  inmates. 

At  last  my  people  found  refuge  with  Mr.  Ed.  Davy’s 
where  they  were  provided  with  dry  clothes — the  finest  and 
best  not  being  spared.  Hastening  back,  what  a  sight  ! 
Where  a  few  minutes  before  happy  families  had  had  their 
abode,  I  beheld  death,  desolation  and  ruin  and  heard  the 
heartrending  cries  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  and  the 
sobs  of  the  living  who  were  seeking  their  loved  ones 
which  they  could  not  find  or  found  dead  or  mangled  and 
bleeding.  The  first  victim  I  found  was  Mr.  Maxwell  and 
a  boy  of  fifteen  years.  The  poor  boy  was  just  about 
breathing  his  last.  Mr.  Maxwell  was  pierced  by  several 
splinters,  which  I  drew  out.  I  straightened  his  arms  and 
laid  his  head  at  ease  and  hurried  away  to  procure  help. 
Passing  on,  I  found  father  and  mother  Nieting,  both  cold 
and  rigid  in  death’s  embrace.  Looking  farther,  I  saw 
the  arm  and  hand  of  a  girl  signaling  for  help.  Hurrying 
there,  I  found  a  girl  of  about  fifteen  years,  blinded  by  a 
piece  of  timber  striking  her  face.  Wherever  the  eye 
turned  it  beheld  anguish  and  sorrow,  and  pain  and  death. 
How  I  and  my  family  could  escape  unhurt,  could  only 
have  been  by  God’s  protection.  He  who  governs  all 
things,  He  who  does  all  things  well,  must  have  taken  us 
by  the  hand  and  led  and  protected  us.  Why  ?  He 
knows,  and  that  suffices.  The  next  morning  I  found  in 
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the  cellar  entry  an  8  by  8  inch  timber  —  there  where  I 
wanted  to  go  with  my  children.  Across  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  cellar  wall  lay  an  iron  window  weight  two 
feet  long,  resting  on  each  end  only  about  two  inches. 
Right  under  it  .stood  Miss  Eppler,  her  head  only  six 
inches  under  the  bar  of  iron.  Whilst  we  sat  on  a  bench 
on  the  east  side  during  the  first  storm,  we  were  on  the 
west  during  the  second,  in  which  the  house  went.  The 
bench  was  covered  by  logs  and  stones,  whilst  we  were 
sheltered  by  part  of  a  roof.  Some  may  call  all  these 
instances  chance  happenings.  We  can  see  the  hand  of 
God  in  them.  J.  G.  Schliepsiek, 

Pastor  Lutheran  Immanuel  Church. 

Pomeroy,  Iowa,  September  6,  1893. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  O.  R.  WRIGHT. 

On  the  evening  of  July  6  I  was  called  to  my  old  home 
near  Fort  Dodge,  where  I  spent  the  night.  We  had 
a  very  severe  storm  at  that  place  and  at  one  time 
thought  we  were  going  to  have  trouble.  The  storm 
at  Pomeroy  was  plainly  visible,  and  we  watched  the 
cloud  with  considerable  jmxiety,  as  it  did  not  seem 
so  far  away  as  it  really  was  (twenty-five  miles).  It 
was  a  veritable  battle  of  the  clouds,  viewed  from  our 
vantage  ground,  the  two  great  clouds  meeting  and 
the  long,  funnel-shaped  mass  dropping  to  the  ground. 
I  remember  saying  to  my  brother  :  ‘  ‘  Should  that  strike 
Pomeroy  business  would  be  brisk  in  the  morning,” — but’ 
had  no  idea  how  awfully  true  the  words  were.  My  first 
knowledge  of  the  storm  was  when  I  boarded  the  train  at 
Barnum  at  7  o’clock  Friday  morning.  My  first  inquiry 
was  as  to  who  was  killed.  My  informant  named  several  and 
my  own  name  was  among  the  rest.  .  This  mistake  caused 
me  some  discomfort,  as  it  was  generally  reported  that  I 
was  dead  and  it  took  much  explanation  to  convince  the 
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public  that  I  was  still  living.  One  friend  in  Chicago 
took  the  pains  to  send  a  box  of  flowers  for  the  decoration 
of  my  remains.  The  train  I  boarded  was  loaded  with 
people  going  to  help  the  sufferers  and  everyone  was 
burdened  with  baskets  of  food  and  clothing.  Upon 
reaching  my  stricken  home  I  was  hurried  at  once  to  the 
State  bank  where  a  physicians’  meeting  was  in  progress. 
After  a  short  deliberation  Doctor  Restine,  of  Fort  Dodge, 
was  elected  head  medical  officer,  and  under  his  direction 
we  were  set  at  work.  I  was  put  in  charge  of  the  opera 
hall  hospital.  This  place  presented  a  most  horrible 
sight.  The  floor  was  thickly  covered  with  the  dead  and 
wounded,  lying  on  every  conceivable  thing  which  could 
be  used  for  a  temporary  bed. 

With  the  aid  of  Doctors  Evans  and  Saunders,  of  Fort 
Dodge,  we  began  the  work  of  caring  for  the  wounded. 
The  place  was  so  hot  that  it  was  sickening,  and  the  floor 
was  covered  with  mud  and  blood.  Our  first  effort  was  to 
remove  the  dead.  We  found  plenty  of  willing  hands  to 
help  us  and  the  room  was  soon  cleaned.  Beds  were 
improvised  of  mattresses  and  springs,  using  chairs  to  sup¬ 
port  them.  Our  greatest  need  on  the  first  day  was  for 
surgical  dressings,  as  the  small  supply  at  hand  was  soon 
exhausted  and  necessity  compelled  us  to  use  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  whatever  we  could  improvise.  One  thing  which  I 
particularly  noticed  wTas  how  little  sorrowing  the  people 
seemed  capable  of.  I  believe  I  did  not  see  a  tear  shed 
that  day.  Also  the  amount  of  pain  the  sufferers  endured 
uncomplainingly  was  remarkable.  Operations  were  per¬ 
formed  without  the  use  of  anaesthetics,  which  ordinarily 
could  not  have  been  endured.  The  people  seemed  to  be 
stunned  and  not  more  than  half  alive. 

The  hall  soon  became  so  badly  crowded  that  we  could 
hardly  get  through,  and  we  began  to  speculate  upon 
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where  next  we  could  place  the  sufferers.  The  thought  of 
tents  came  to  me  like  an  inspiration.  I  acted  upon  it  at 
once  and  found  that  we  had  a  supply  and  also  found  the 
man  to  get  them  in  shape.  This  was  my  first  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Hotchkiss,  who  was  afterward  elected  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  relief  work  and.  who  did  such  noble  work 
for  our  stricken  village.  The  small  tents  were  erected  on 
the  floor  south  of  Mullan’s  drug  store,  and  we  at  once 
removed  about  twenty  of  our  worst  cases  there,  selecting 
those  for  whom  we  had  fears  of  gangrene,  as  this  was  our 
chief  bugbear  in  the  crowded  room  of  the  hall  hospital. 
The  arrival  of  supplies  soon  gave  us  ample  material  for 
good  beds.  We  erected  a  cook  tent  and  lived  in  our  hos¬ 
pital  exclusive^. 

Our  place  soon  became  the  headquarters  for  something 
good  to  eat,  and  many  a  hungry  and  tired  doctor  or  nurse 
thanked  good  Mrs.  Preston  and  her  assistants  for  an 
appetizing  dinner  or  lunch. 

I  would  not  do  my  duty  did  I  not  speak  of  the  noble 
work  done  by  the  nurses  during  the  time  we  worked 
together  —  having  both  the  trained  and  volunteer,  and  one 
was  no  more  faithful  than  the  other.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  any  special  mention.  Mrs.  Cline,  of  Sioux  City, 
had  charge  of  the  nurses  during  the  day  ;  Miss  Wing,  of 
Buffalo,  at  night.  They  did  much  in  rendering  the  force 
efficient.  We  always  have -plenty  of  heroes  with  us,  and 
many  were  found  among  our  nurse  volunteers.  No  one 
could  do  more  heroic  work  than  was  done  by  them. 
Young  ladies  who  had  never  before  had  any  experience  in 
such  work,  helped  to  dress  the  most  terrible  wounds,  and 
I  did  not  see  one  flinch  from  performing  the  most  disa¬ 
greeable  task,  if  it  was  duty,  and  in  the  best  manner 
possible. 

The  progress  of  our  patients  •  in  the  tents  was 
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remarkable,  and  I  am  proud  to  state  that  not  one  death 
occurred.  The  heat  was  our  chief  enemy,  but  was  com¬ 
batted  by  covering  •  the  tents  with  blankets  and  wetting 
the  floors.  This,  with  the  constant  waving  of  fans, 
wielded  by  the  tireless  watchers,  kept  all  comparatively 
comfortable.  When  the  decision  was  made  to  send  them 
to  Sioux  City,  the  patients  exhibited  much  alarm,  and 
the  worry  did  no  good  for  the  most  of  them.  Many 
objected  to  going  altogether.  A  hospital  was  a  place  to 
be  feared,  they  thought,  and  my  own  experience  among 
them  affirms  that  they  were  not  far  wrong. 

The  scene  witnessed  in  removing  the  patients  to  the 
cars  is  one  I  shall  never  forget.  The  darkness  of  the 
night,  contrasted  with  the  flashing  of  lanterns  —  the 
marching  to  and,  fro  of  the  squads  of  men  bearing  their 
groaning  burdens,  combined  to  make  a  scene  long  to  be 
remembered.  And  when  all  was  accomplished  with  good 
success  (thanks  to  Dr.  Hornibrook,  who  managed  it)  we 
stood  alone  under  the  stars  and  involuntarily  gave  a 
sigh  of  relief.  For  we  thought  we  were  relieved,  but 
the  next  morning  showed  us  how  greatly  we  were  mis¬ 
taken. 

An  investigation  of  the  number  left  demonstrated  that 
there  were  about  thirty  who  needed  much  attention,  and 
again  we  took  up  the  round  of  dressing  wounds,  and, 
after  two  months  had  passed,  still  had  a  number  of 
wounded  to  look  after.  The  general  result,  however,  is 
most  satisfactory,  for,  out  of  so  many  seriously  injured, 
only  two  are  permanently  crippled.  All,  like  our  town, 
are  fast  recovering,  by  help  of  the  splendid  aid  given  by  a 
generous  public.  Families  are  being  reunited,  and  new 
houses  built  on  the  sites  of  the  old  ones.  But  many 
scars  and  many  heartaches  yet  mark  the  path  of  the 
tornado. 
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ARE  TORNADOES  CAUSED  BY  SUN  SPOTS? 

Prof.  Fred  Hess,  of  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  an  astronomer 
and  a  scientist  of  considerable  local  note,  ventures  an 
explanation  of  the  tornado  and  kindred  phenomena  from 
an  astronomical  standpoint.  His  opinions  are  given  in 
the  following  article  from  the  Fort  Dodge  Messenger  of 
July  27  :  ’ 

“  It  may  seem  far-fetched  and  ridiculous  to  look  for  the 
origin  of  cyclones,  earthquakes,  floods,  droughts,  famines 
and  pestilences,  some  ninety-two  millions  of  miles  away 
from  the  localities  where  such  dire  calamities  occur.  Yet 
we  shall  never  be  fully  prepared  to  meet  them  until  we 
know  more  about  the  sun.  I  thought  so  a  long  time  ago, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  paid  much  attention  to  the 
central  orb  of  our  solar  system,  keeping  a  record  of  sun 
spots  and  of  phenomenal  terrestrial  disturbance's,  in  the 
belief  that  there  was  an  intimate  relation  between  them. 
Could  I  have  been  permitted  to  keep  up  my*work  in  that 
line  I  would  today  have  an  array  of  tremendous  facts  to 
offer  you. 

“  Under  date  of  April  4,  1880,  I  wrote  to  the  Messen¬ 
ger  a  letter  on  phenomenal  winters,  with  some  tables 
attached  to  it,  from  which,  by  reference  to  your  old  files,  it 
will  appear  that  I  then,  over  thirteen  *  years  ago,  pointed 
to  the  period  of  1891-1895  as  a  period  of  extraordinary 
terrestrial  disturbances  of  all  kinds,  based  on  my  previous 
sun-spot  observations,  the  position  of  the  moon’s  nodes 
on  the  ecliptic,  and  the  perihelical  influences  of  Jupiter, 
the  largest  of  all  the  planets  of  our  solar  system.  Well, 
need  I  remind  you  now  of  the  grippe  and  cholera,  the 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions,  the  pestilences  and 
famines,  the  floods,  droughts  and  tidal  waves,  cyclones 
and  tornadoes,  financial  and  social  scandals,  which  have 
followed  each  other  with  increasing  frequency  and 
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emphasis  since  1891  ?  And  who  can  tell  what  may  be 
yet  in  store  for  us  between  now  and  1895  ? 

‘  ‘  The  appalling  disaster  which  befell  our  neighbors  of 
Pomeroy  is  still  fresh  in  every  mind,  and  I  am  writing 
this  while  printing  a  lot  of  maps  and  pictures  of  the  ruins 
left  in  the  tracks  of  the  great  storm  of  the  6th  inst.  I 
went  there  the  next  day  to  study  it  and  render  what 
assistance  I  might  to  stricken  acquaintances.  I  still  feel 
sick  at  heart  over  the  frightful  sights  I  saw  there,  and 
have  as  yet  no  clear  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  all 
that  terrible  destruction  was  wrought  in  less  than  a  min¬ 
ute.  There  seem  to  have  been  two  electric  currents,  com¬ 
posed  of  numerous  independent  vortices,  acting  in  every 
conceivable  direction,  one  current  coming  from  the  north¬ 
east,  the  other  from  the  southwest,  both  meeting  in  the 
west  part  of  the  town,  where  the  German  Tutheran 
church  once  stood,  and  were  followed  by  a  straight  wind 
from  the  northwest,  which  gathered  up  the  flying  debris 
and  deposited  them  in  a  southeasterly  direction.  This  is 
the  general  trend  of  the  wreckage  south  of  Third  street, 
but  between  there  and  First  street,  running  along  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Central  railroad  depot  grounds,  the  debris  lies  in 
every  direction,  chiefly,  however,  toward  the  southwest. 
Columns  could  be  filled  with  the  strange  freaks  the  ele- 
ments  in  their  mad  fury  indulged  in,  defying  all  ordinary 
laws  of  nature. 

‘  ‘  On  my  way  home  from  my  first  visit  to  Pomeroy  a 
friend  questioned  me  as  to  the  causes  of  such  terrible 
effects  as  we  had  just  seen.  I  told  him  I  did  not  know, 
but  believed  the  storm  which  destroyed  Pomeroy  to  have 
been  a  faint  echo  of  an  infinitely  greater  solar  storm  and 
volcanic  eruptions  on  the  sun,  affecting  our  whole  solar 
system.  I  had  not  looked  into  the  sun  for  many  months, 
but  ventured  to  say  that  if  we  had  the  means  of  doing  so 
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at  hand  I  could  probably  show  him  the  identical  locality 
marked  by  a  specific  group  of  spots  where  the  first  incit¬ 
ing  causes  of  the  Pomeroy  cyclone  proceeded  from. 

‘  ‘  When  I  first  reached  home  I  rigged  up  the  small 
telescope  of  a  transit  with  a  solar  eyepiece.  It  was  too 
late  then  for  an  observation  of  the  sun,  but  the  first  thing 
I  did  the  next  morning,  July  8,  was  to -direct  my  little 
telescope  toward  the  sun,  and  sure  enough  the  particular 
group  of  spots  referred  to  which  I  have  not  seen  nor 
looked  for  in  years,  was  there  again  in  just  the  position 
anticipated.  I  made  a  rough  sketch  of  it,  and  happening 
to  meet  Mr.  Train,  I  handed  it  to  him,  who  published  it 
in  last  week’s  Times .  On  the  ioth  inst.  I  was  fairly 
startled  at  the  appearance  of  the  sun,  which  looked  as  if 
it  had  the  smallpox.  Through  a  large  telescope,  I 
have  no  doubt,  hundreds  of  spots  might  have  been 
counted.  Some  of  them  on  the  east  half  of  the  sun  had 
probably  come  into  sight  by  reason  of  the  sun’s  rotation, 
while  others  on  the  west  half  must  have  been  fresh  out¬ 
breaks,  as  I  could  not  have  failed  to  notice  them  on  the 
8th  had  they  been  there  then.  Being  otherwise  engaged, 
I  neglected  to  make  another  sketch  of  the  sun  on  the  ioth 
inst. ,  as  I  certainly  should  have  done  in  preference  to  all 
other  business,  had  I  then  known  that  a  new  comet  had 
just  made  its  appearance  and  was  first  seen  on  the  8th  inst. 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Rordame,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  according  to 
advices  since  received  from  Harvard  college  observatory. 

‘  ‘  The  patient  reader  who  has  followed  me  so  far  may 
now  see  that  after  all  it  is  not  quite  so  absurd  as  it  may 
appear  at  first  blush,  to  look  for  the  original  causes  of 
cyclones  and  all  sorts  of  other  unusual  disturbances  on 
our  planet  to  the  sun  and  general  cosmic  laws,  rather 
than  local  conditions.  F.  Hess. 

“Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  July  16,  1893.” 
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THE  STORM  AS  SEEN  FROM  ODEBOI/T. 

The  Odebolt  Chronicle  tells  of  how  the  tornado 
appeared  from  that  place  : 

“  About  6  o’clock  p.m.  an  almost  suffocating  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  foretold  the  coming  storm,  and  suddenly 
the  death- dealing  funnel  appeared  in  the  horizon  north¬ 
west  of  town.  It  was  a  grand,  weird  spectacle,  that  filled 
the  mind  and  heart  with  conflicting  emotions.  In  the 
background  the  greenish-yellow  bank,  denoting  a  storm 
of  hail ;  above  it  an  inky  black  mountain  of  clouds,  and 
in  the  foreground  the  appalling  funnel  which  portends 
destruction.  Kvery  citizen  was  instantly  in  the  streets, 
upon  housetops,  box  cars  and  every  imaginable  eminence 
that  would  give  a  better  view.  Onward  came  the  mighty 
destroyer,  roaring,  rolling,  rising  and  falling.  At  times 
it  seemed  coming  toward  us,  and  again  surging  north¬ 
ward  would  relieve  the  mind.  When  a  little  west  of 
north  it  seemed  to  spend  its  force  and  break  ;  but  when 
the  black  mountain  came  straight  north  the  funnel  formed 
again  and  plunged  to  the  ground,  licking  up  every  object 
in  its  course.  A  little  farther  east  it  stood  still  for  a  few 
moments,  and  like  a  mighty  auger  seemed  to  be  boring 
into  the  earth.  Suddenly  it  started  east,  then  northeast 
until  it  raised  and  disappeared.  Many  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  experienced  the  horrors  of  such  a  visitor  were 
terror-stricken,  and  all  were  spell-bound  by  its  awfully 
majestic  appearance.  The  roar  sounded  like  the  rum¬ 
bling  of  an  enormous  train  of  cars  in  the  distance,  and  the 
electric  manifestations  were  constant  and  beyond  the 
power  of  expression  in  grandeur.  The  elements  seemed 
exerting  their  utmost  to  entrance  and  appall  the  mind.,y 

DEDUCTIONS  OF  AN  OPTIMIST. 

One  Iowa  writer  strives  to  reassure  the  timid  ones  who 
Stand  in  fear  of  finding  themselves  one  day  in  the  path  of 
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a  terrible  tornado.  He  says  :  “  For  several  years  there 
has  been  no  destructive  cyclone  in  Iowa,  but  in  the  early 
part  of  July  one  of  the  most  destructive  in  the  history  of 
the  state  passed  over  portions  of  Cherokee,  Pocahontas 
and  Calhoun  counties,  doing  immense  damage  to  life  and 
property.  The  town  of  Pomeroy  was  almost  totally 
destroyed.  The  total  loss  of  life  will  reach  a  hundred  or 
more.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to,  give  an  account  .of  it. 
The  papers  have  contained  full  details  of  the  horrible 
scenes.  While  fully  recognizing  the  terrible  character  of 
the  visitation,  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  few  facts 
that  may  reassure  some  of  our  more  timid  readers.  If 
you  will  take  a  map  of  Iowa  4  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide, 
and  draw  a  single  line  ten  inches  long  with  an  ordinary 
soft  lead  pencil,  you  will  have  covered  just  about  as 
much  of  the  map  as  the  cyclone  covered  of  the  state. 
That  is,  the  section  covered  by  the  cyclone  bears  about 
the  same  proportion  to  the  entire  state  of  Iowa  that  a  lead 
pencil  mark  bears  to  a  map  3  feet  wide  and  4  feet  long. 
Again,  Iowa  has  about  2,000,000  people.  The  100 
unfortunate  victims  of  the  Pomeroy  cyclone  were  equal, 
therefore,  to  1  in  20,000.  These  figures  show  that  while 
the  effects  of  a  cyclone  are  terrible,  they  are  fortunately 
confined  to  a  very  brief  time  and  to  very  narrow  limits. 
In' point  of  destruction  of  life  a  cyclone  is  far  less  impor¬ 
tant  than  many  other  causes.  More  people  die  in  Iowa 
in  one  month  from  being  kicked  by  a  horse  than  are 
killed  by  cyclones  in  a  year.  The  injuries  sustained  by 
persons  falling  down  stairs  aggregate  more  than  those 
resulting  from  the  cyclone.  In  point  of  destruction  of 
property,  a  single  early  frost  is  a  hundredfold  more  ruin¬ 
ous  than  a  cyclone,  because  it  may  extend  over  the  entire 
state.  Barb  wirf  alone  destroys  more  animals  in  a  year 
than  are  killed  by  cyclones.  These  are  well-known  facts. 
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and  while  they  may  serve  to  reassure  us,  they  in  no  wise 
relieve  us,  when'  we  see  the  storm  signals  in  the  clouds, 
of  the  duty  we  owe  to  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as 
to  be  in  the  path  of  destruction.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  the  popular  fear  of  cyclones  is  altogether  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  real  danger.  ’  ’ 

HOW  THK  TORNADO  APPEARED  AT  STORM  DARK. 

The  Storm  Take  Pilot ,  of  July  12,  said  :  “A  farmer 
east  of  the  city  says  one  of  the  forks  of  the  great  black 
cloud  traveled  directly  over  Storm  Take  and  he  thought 
touched  the  ground  and  remarked  to  his  wife  that  the  city 
was  gone.  But  the  higher  powers  held  up  the  cloud.  It 
was  a  close  call  and  our  people  easily  believe  it.  Never 
have  they  witnessed  such  a  display  of  electricity.  Bolt 
after  bolt  descended.  The  air  was  filled  with  dirt  and 
grass  and  it  was  so  dark  as  to  need  a  light  to  read  the 
papers.  The  alarm  of  fire  called  the  boys  to  the  German 
M.  E.  church,  where  the  steeple  was  torn  away  and  in 
flames.  It  was  quickly  extinguished  and  from  there  they 
ran  to  the  Catholic  church,  the  spire  of  which  was  ripped 
down  one  side.  Then  came  an  alarm  from  Hotel  Buena 
Vista,  but  no  damage  was  done.  The  air  was  charged 
with  the  electric  fluid  and  wondrous  were  the  feats  dis¬ 
played.  At  the  home  of  the  editor  of  the  Pilot  the  fluid 
ran  up  the  cistern  pump  and  discharged  at  the  end  of  a 
rubber  hose  into  a  porcelain -lined  wash  basin,  tearing  off 
the  porcelain  and  blackening  the  basin,  but  doing  no 
further  damage.  Yes,  we  can  readily  believe  that  we 
were  in  the  clutches  of  a  monster  of  more  than  ordinary 
power. 

‘ ‘  Many  seem  to  think  our  .lake  protected  the  city,  but 
to  one  who  has  followed  the  path  of  the  storm  this  does 
not  seem  possible.  The  course  taken  from  the  point  in 
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Maple  Valley  four  miles  from  the  west  line  of  the  county, 
where  it  deflected  to  the  southeast  from  a  due  east  course, 
was  practically  on  a  straight  line,  and  was  not  changed  in 
the  least  when  the  lake  was  reached.  The  point  to  study 
is  why  the  change  after  the  old  Melville  farm  on  Section 
2,  Maple  Valley,  was  passed.  One  can  readily  picture 
with  a  shudder  the  devastation  and  utter  ruin  which 
would  have  resulted  if  the  course  had  varied  a  half  mile 
after  it  deflected.  Storm  Lake,  Sulphur  Springs,  Newell 
and  Fonda  were  all  in  line,  and  the  path  of  the  cyclone 
is  about  a  half  mile  south  of  them  all.  The  citizens  of 
these  towns  can  simply  render  thanks  unto  Him  who 
watches  over  all  and  who  we  believe  guides  all  things  to 
.  the  best  end,  though  we  may  not  now  see  it,  and  let  our 
thanks  take  a  practical  course  in  relieving  those  who  are 
needing  aid.  It  is  a  saying  that  lightning  never  strikes 
twice  in  the  same  place,  but  within  fifteen  years  two 
cyclones  have  followed  about  the  same  line  across  the 
lake,  and  our  city  each  time  has  not  been  touched.  This 
has  led  to  the  idea  that  the  water  has  protected  us,  and 
scientific  men  may  find  some  cause  for  such  belief.  ’  * 

STORY  OF  AN  EYE-WITNESS. 

Jap  McKean,  of  Pomeroy,  contributed  to  the  Perry 
Chief  the  following  account  of  his  experience  in  the  tor¬ 
nado  : 

‘  ‘  Editors  Chief, —  Having  been  an  eye-witness  of 
the  terrible  tornado  which  visited  Pomeroy  on  the  eve  of 
July  6,  with  such  unparalleled  destruction  of  life  and 
property,  I  thought  perhaps  an  article  from  me  might 
prove  desirable  reading  for  the  many  readers  of  the  Chief. 

“  Pomeroy  was  just  recovering  from  a  lethargy  im¬ 
posed  upon  it  by  a  grand  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  when 
the  crisis  came,  and  in  one  minute’s  time  our  little  city 
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was  almost  literally  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  A 
party  of  four  of  us  watched  the  approach  of  the  tornado 
with  fear  and  trepidation,  shook  hands,  and  submitted 
ourselves  to  the  inevitable. 

“  Standing  as  we  were  in  Dr.  Martin’s  drug  store,  and 
no  opportunity  presenting  itself  for  a  safer  refuge,  we 
stood  awaiting  the  final  results.  At  this  juncture  a 
frightful  crash  was  heard,  and  we  knew  that  the  tornado 
was  upon  us,  tearing  away  the  front  of  the  store  and 
mowing  a  path  of  destruction  before  us.  Immediately 
after  the  tornado  an  intense  darkness  prevailed,  hindering 
the  work  of  rescue,  and  precluding  the  possibility  of 
determining  to  what  extent  life  and  property  had  been 
injured.  It  rained  and  hailed  terribly,  and  the  telegraph 
wires  were  all  down,  which  necessitated  a  trip  overland 
to  notify  people  of  the  disaster  and  bring  relief  parties.  I 
volunteered  my  services,  and  immediately  set  out  for  the 
neighboring  town  of  Jolley.  It  was  a  wild,  terrible  ride, 
the  wind  blowing  a  gale,  the  hail  falling  and  the  rain 
pouring  down  in  torrents.  But  I  finally  reached  my  des¬ 
tination  in  safety,  and  inside  of  two  hours  had  a  despatch 
in  Des  Moines  and  other  towns. 

“  The  people  of  Jolley  responded  immediately,  and  we 
were  soon  on  our  way  to  the  ill-fated  town  with  physi¬ 
cians  and  all  the  help  we  could  muster.  I  have  been  on 
guard  duty  for  Company  G,  of  Fort  Dodge,  guarding  the 
ruins.  I  am  very  thankful  that  I  am  alive,  and  hope 
that  I  never  will  be  obliged  to  pass  through  another 
such  an  ordeal.  Such  suffering  and  such  heartrending 
scenes  I  hope  never  to  see  again.”  * 

AN  EDITOR'S  STORY. 

Asked  to  give  his  impressions  of  the  Pomeroy  tornado, 
Elmer  E.  Johnston,  editor  of  the  Rockwell  City  Advocate , 
said ; 
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“  If  I  .should  live  to  be  a  thousand  years  old  the 
scenes  I  witnessed  at  Pomeroy  on  that  day  [July  7,  1893] 
would  remain  a  haunting  memory.  The  awful  sudden¬ 
ness  of  the  change  from  a  pretty  and  prosperous  town  to 
a  desolated  waste  produced  a  sensation  that  will  never  be 
effaced  from  the  minds  of  those  who  saw  the  terrible 
results  of  the  tornado’s  work.  We,  of  Rockwell  City’s 
happy  homes,  slept  peacefully  through  the  long  night 
that  brought  such  terror  and  suffering  to  the  people  on 
the  northern  border  of  our  county.  For  some  reason  the 
telegraph  failed  to  notify  us,  as  it  did  citizens  of  other 
towns,  on  the  night  of  the  storm,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
next  morning  that  our  community  was  aroused  to  action 
by  the  news  of  the  terrible  disaster.  Every  available 
conveyance  was  immediately  pressed  into  sendee  and  our 
people  started  to  the  work  of  rescue.  During  the  long 
ride  to  Pomeroy  I  could  hardly  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  the  report  of  the  messenger  was  true.  Three-fourths 
of  the  town  swept  out  of  existence  !  Impossible  !  And 
yet  such  things  had  occurred  in  the  past.  But  that  a 
blow  of  such  appalling  force  had  fallen  upon  a  portion  of 
our  own  county  seemed  beyond  credence. 

“  As  we  neared  the  town  from  the  south  the  smiling 
face  of  nature,  in  the  country  roundabout,  gave  no  signs 
of  the  tornado’s  work.  But  soon  the  broken  trees  and 
scattered  houses  showed  us  we  were  on  the  edge  of  the 
destroyer’s  path.  At  our  left,  as  we  journeyed  on,  lay  a 
tract  of  land  about  eighty  rods  wide  and  extending  west 
and  north  so  far  that  we  could  not  definitely  determine  its 
boundaries.  This  entire  section  was  devoid  of  trees  or 
buildings  and  seemed  completely  covered  with  fine  bits  of 
wood,  strewn  thick  upon  the  ground,  while  here  and 
there  a  few  rags  lay  among  the  splinters  or  hung  upon  the 
fences.  That  was  the  residence  portion  of  the  town  of 
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Pomeroy !  The  timbers  -were  the  remains  of  the  houses 
that  had  been  homes  of  her  citizens  ;  the  rags  were  what 
was  left  of  the  clothing  and  furnishings  of  her  people. 
Filled  with  horror  at  the  sight,  we  passed  on  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  part  of  town,  where  the  racked  frames  of  partly 
destroyed  buildings  seemed  to  rear  themselves  in  silent 
and  ineffectual  protest  against  the  terrible  wrong  to  life 
and  property.  The  streets  were  covered  with  debris,  the 
sidewalks  blocked  by  fallen  trees  and  timbers.  Gangs  of 
men  were  hurrying  to  the  work  of  relief.  The  Illinois 
Central  railroad  trains  were  bringing  in  hundreds  of  will¬ 
ing  workers,  and  scores  of  idle  spectators  as  well.  Every 
face  was  sad  ;  every  heart  sympathized  with  the  stricken 
community. 

“  I  passed  the  Good  Templars’  hall.  It  was  filled 
with  the  wounded  and  dying.  A  policeman  at  the  door 
kept  out  all  who  were  not  on  the  hospital  staff,  but  my 
reporter’s  notebook  gained  an  entrance  for  me.  Here 
was  pain  and  suffering  !  Here  was  sorrow  and  death  ! 
The  large  hall  was  closely  crowded  with  cots,  upon  which 
were  laid  many  wounded  men,  women  and  children,  who 
were  victims  of  the  storm’s  terrible  outburst.  At  one 
place  was  a  little  child,  almost  a  baby,  crying  and  moan¬ 
ing  with  pain.  Near  by  the  mother  suffered  in  silent 
anguish,  almost  forgetting  her  own  severe  injuries  in  her 
anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  her  little  one.  There  lay  an 
aged  man,  pale  and  motionless  upon  his  couch,  the  breath 
of  life  nearly  gone  from  his  nostrils.  At  another  place  a 
man  in  the  prime  of  life  was  choking  and  gasping  as  the 
death  pallor  crept  over  his  features,  and  the  stifled  sobs 
of  the  dear  ones  gathered  around  him  touched  the  heart 
with  unspeakable  pity.  I11  and  out  among  the  rows  of 
couches  moved  the  noble  physicians  and  nurses,  who  vol¬ 
untarily  gave  so  much  of  their  time  to  the  work  of  relief. 
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“  Sick  at  heart,  I  passed  into  the  outer  air,  and  going 
across  the  street  entered  the  low  frame  building  that  was 
doing  unaccustomed  service  as  a  morgue.  Here  were 
laid  upon  the  rough  planks  and  tables  that  were  the  only 
furniture  of  the  place,  the  remains  of  those  who  had  lost 
their  lives  in  the  terrible  nigl;t  preceding,  the  corpses 
being  gathered  there  for  the  hasty  preparations  for  burial. 
I  counted  seventeen  bodies  in  the  hands  of  the  men  in 
charge,  whose  rough  but  kindly  hands  attended  as  best 
they  could  in  that  place  devoid  of  convenience,  to  the 
dressing  of  the  dead  for  their  last  resting  place.  Nearly 
thirty  bodies  were  prepared  for  the  cemetery  in  this  place, 
the  great  extent  of  the  disaster  making  it  impossible  to 
secure  better  accommodations  for  the  purpose. 

‘  ‘  A  walk  over  the  ruined  district  revealed  sights  so 
astonishing  as  to*  be  almost  past  belief.  The  awful  sud¬ 
denness  of  the  blow  was  apparent  at  every  glance  over 
the  town,  and  the  realization  of  what  these  acres  of 
wrecked  homes  meant  to  the  people  of  Pomeroy  inspired 
in  every  heart  such  a  feeling  of  pity  and  sympathy 
that  the  simple  telling  of  the  story  to  the  people  of  our 
state  evoked  the  grand  response  that  crystallized  in 
the  systematic  relief  work  that  has  since  been  car¬ 
ried  on. 

‘  ‘  But  why  should  I  undertake  to  describe  the.se  scenes 
further?  Many  of  greater  eloquence  than  myself  have 
given  the  story  to  the  world  in  vivid  language.  I  can 
only  say  that  no  picture  of  the  destruction  visited  upon 
that  little  city  has  overestimated  its  terrible  force,  and 
that  no  tongue  or  pen  can  convey  to  human  mind  a  full 
realization  of  the  agony  of  that  night  of  horror,  or  a  full 
understanding  of  the'  deep  sorrow  that  came  into  so  many 
happy  homes  in  the  hour  of  desolation.” 
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A  clergyman’s  vikws. 

Following  is  a  paper  read  by  Rev.  W.  T.  McDonald, 
pastor  of  the  M.  K.  church  at  Pomeroy,  at  a  conference 
of  his  church  held  soon  after  the  great  storm  : 

“  CYCTONES  AND  TORNADOKS. 

4  ‘  Cyclones  and  tornadoes  are  both  defined  in  the  dic¬ 
tionary  as  whirling  or  rotary  winds  or  hurricanes.  The 
only  difference  that  might  *be  implied  in  the  definition  is 
that  the  former  are  likely  to  occur  within  or  near  the 
tropics,  while  the  tornado’s  habitat  may  be  the  temperate 
zone. 

4  4  It  might  be  thought,  in  this  century  of  advanced 
science,  that  the  real  nature  of  cyclones  and  tornadoes 
would  be  definitely  settled  ;  and  any  individual,  not  in 
one  of  these  storms,  might  think  that,  in  this  year,  we 
have  had  opportunity  enough  to  study  and  define  the 
nature  and  cause  of  such  fearful  disturbances  ;  but  any¬ 
one  who  has  passed  through  such  a  storm  knows  the 
impossibility  of  calmly  studying  the  phenomena  under 
the  circumstances,  and  in  the  short  space  of  time  the  phe¬ 
nomena  lasts — a  few  seconds  at  most.  Whatever  can  be 
done,  iu  adding  to  the  knowledge  of  cyclones  and  tor¬ 
nadoes,  must  be  done  in  the  period  when  the  mind  find  its 
equilibrium,  and  is  able  to  view  events  in  a  normal  con¬ 
dition  of  atmosphere. 

44  The  cyclone,  or  tornado  rather,  of  July  6,  1893,  was 
the  most  terrible,  in  its  results,  that  ever  made  havoc  on 
the  fair  plains  of  Iowa.  Its  pathway,  for  a  distance  of 
fifty  miles,  was  more  sickening  and  devastating  than  an 
army  on  its  march,  in  the  madness  of  war.  Crops  were  laid 
waste,  the  beautiful  groves  growing  up  over  the  prairies 
were  broken  and  peeled  as  if  the  fires  of  war  had  been  lighted 
among  their  branches.  The  loved  homes,  with  all  their 
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precious  treasures,  were  strewn,  in  horrible  wreckage, 
over  miles  of  country,  and  human  life,  so  sacred,  was 
ruthlessly  dashed,  in  the  wild  whirl,  until  life  was  turned 
to  death  ;  or  worse,  into  the  sickening,  horrible  madness 
of  pain.  No  sight  on  the  field  of  battle  could  be  worse 
than  the  scene  of  desolation  in  Pomeroy  on  that  fatal  6th 
of  July,  where,  amid  the  wreckage,  in  pelting  rain  and 
hail,  lay  the  unsheltered  dying  and  dead.  Standing  in 
the  center  of  the  storm,  even  after  its  fury  had  passed, 
with  the  elements  contending  and  warring  around  us,  we 
could  hear,  on  every  hand,  the  cry  for  help,  or  the  long- 
drawn  sigh  and  moan  of  the  dying  ;  and,  constantly,  in 
our  search  for  the  wounded,  we  would  see,  here  and 
there,  some  lying  still  in  death’s  embrace.  Now,  in  the 
quiet  and  rest  after  the  storm,  with  the  effects  still  vividly 
before  us,  we  might  find  something  of  the  cause  of  these 
effects,  and  the  nature  of  such  a  .storm  as  laid  waste  our 
beautiful  town. 

“  First,  let  us  notice  that  it  is  now  generally  accepted 
that  all  storms  have  a  cyclonic  or  rotary  motion  around  a 
depressed  center  ;  that,  while  the  atmosphere  presses  in, 
to  fill  up  a  vacuum,  caused  by  the  rarefaction  and  ascen¬ 
sion  of  the  heated  atmosphere,  at  a  given  place,  the 
globular  surface  of  the  earth  and  the  rotary  motion  com¬ 
bined,  turns  all  motion  of  the  winds  into  a  more  or  less 
rotary  motion  toward  the  center  of  depression  ;  but,  in 
ordinary  storms,  this  depressed  center  generally  covers  a 
large  area,  while  in  a  tornado  the  depressed  center  is  con¬ 
centrated  and  contracted  into  the  smallest  space,  probably 
because  of  electrical  disturbances,  which  concentrate  the 
area  of  rarefaction  into  a  contracted  point  and  also 
increase  the  process  of  rarefaction  ;  for  it  has  been  noticed 
that  there  are  no  tornadoes  without  very  large  electrical 
disturbances  in  the  atmosphere  ;  because  of  this  fact,  it 
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has  been  considered  by  many  that  the  devastating  power 
in  the  tornado  is  electricity,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  this 
in  Pomeroy.  Still,  from  the  fact  of  the  relation  of  elec¬ 
trical  disturbances  of  tornadoes,  we  may  find  something 
of  the  cause  of  tornadoes.  It  has  been  generally  accepted 
that  an  electrical  storm  is  the  result  of  two  contrary  cur¬ 
rents  of  atmosphere  of  different  temperature  meeting, 
which  causes  an  electric  spark.  Then  follows  the  thun¬ 
der,  the  sound  of  the  atmosphere  filling  up  the  vacuum 
thus  made  by  the  electric  spark  ;  this  creates  a  disturbance 
in  the  atmosphere,  which  generally  brings  wind  and  rain, 
but  not  a  cyclone  ;  but  if  these  currents  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  are  coming  in  the  same  direction,  or  in  such  a  direc¬ 
tion  as  they  can  unite  their  forces,  we  are  then  likely  to 
have  a  cyclonic  storm  with  a  concentrated  center  and 
increased  velocity,  because  of  the  electric  disturbance  and 
quick  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere.  The  strength  of  the 
warmer  or  colder  currents  also  decides  the  direction  of 
movement  of  the  storm  ;  also,  the  peculiar  form  the 
storm  will  take,  whether  funnel  shaped,  and  the  motion 
in  the  storm  be  that  its  axis  is  horizontal  to  the 
earth’s  surface  or  perpendicular  ;  thus,  if  two  currents 
are  coming,  say  from  the  northeast  and  southeast,  which¬ 
ever  of  the  two  is  the  stronger  current,  will  decide  whether 
the  core  of  the  storm  shall  move  in  a  northerly  or  south¬ 
erly  direction  toward  the  east,  and  if  the  currents  are  an 
upper  and  under  current  moving  nearly  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  then  the  direction  of  the  storm  shall  be  toward  the 
direction  of  the  stronger,  and  the  movement  of  the 
cyclone  will  have  its  axis  perpendicular  to  the  earth’s 
surface.  Our  cyclonic  storms  have  generally  been  from 
southwest  to  northeast,  but  this  storm  had  more  of  the 
direction  from  northwest  to  southeast,  and  it  is  strange 
that  the  three  most  terrible  storms  of  Iowa  have  been  in 
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this  direction,  and  it  is  possible  the  crooked  course  of  the 
storm  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  accretion  to  the  main 
storm,  at  different  points,  of  the  added  force  of  either  of 
these  two  currents.  Thus  we  have  some  theory  for  the 
cause  of  a  cyclone,  its  direction,  and,  also,  its  peculiar 
circular  motion,  either  vertical,  on  its  axis,  to  the  earth’s 
surface,  or  horizontal,  or  both  combined. 

“  Now,  how  do  the  facts  of  July  6  corroborate  this 
hypothesis?  Everyone  in  Pomeroy  *was  conscious  of 
great  electrical  oppression,  so  that  there  was  a  general 
expectation  of  a  thunderstorm  that  evening,  and  some 
wise  old  prophet  predicted  in  the  noon  hour  a  tornado 
that  night.  This  extra  electrical  heat  was,  no  doubt, 
converting,  and  that  rapidly,  our  atmosphere  into  rarer 
and  lighter,  which  was  quickly  ascending  and  passing 
away,  and  other  currents,  of  greater  or  less  magnitude, 
were  rushing  in  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  thus  caused. 
These  currents  were,  no  doubt,  of  different  tempera¬ 
tures,  and  thus  coming  in  contact  freed  the  electricity 
and  added  extra  force  to  the  combination  and  gave  unity 
and  velocity  to  the  concentrated  rotary  movement,  and 
it  was  quite  noticeable  that  all  winds  and  currents  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  storm  veered  toward  that  center, 
in  the  area  which  the  storm  passed  over  before  it  reached 
a  given  point.  The  wind  was  easterly  and  after  the 
storm  passed  over  the  wind  was  westerly. 

‘ 4  Another  phenomenon  was  perfectly  noticeable  in 
Pomeroy.  It  was  not  in  the  progress  of  the  storm  or 
rate  of  progress  that  lay  the  terrific  power  of  destruc¬ 
tion  in  the  storm,  for  the  storm  itself  was  moving  at  a 
rate  of  little  over  twenty  miles  per  hour;  touching  south 
of  Aurelia  at  4:50  p.m.  and  striking  Pomeroy,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  forty  miles,  just  two  hours  later,  at  6:50.  In 
an  ordinary  storm  the  rate  of  progress  is  the  measure 
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of  the  power,  but  not  in  a  tornado.  The  whole  power 
in  a  tornado  lies  in  two  things  :  First,  the  rotary  motion 
in  the  storm  combined  with  the  disturbed  equilibrium 
of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The  normal  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  is  about  fifteen  pounds  to  every  square 
inch,  and  it  is  upon  this  basis  all  our  buildings  are 
erected.  If  this  pressure,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  removed, 
the  whole  equilibrium  is  removed  and  the  building  is 
liable  to  burst  asunder  because  of  the  increased  pressure 
inside,  in  comparison  wfith  the  outside.  That  this  was 
true  of  this  storm  the  facts  prove,  as  all  the  windows, 
except  those  struck  with  some  flying  substance,  were 
drawn  outward  ;  and  in  many  cases  the  house  itself  was 
just  drawn  asunder  and  left.  I11  one  house,  which  was 
not  destroyed,  the  gable  end  toward  the  storm  was  drawn 
outward  from  the  joist  six  inches.  Then,  we  can  also 
see  how  the  force  of  an  ordinary  rotary  motion  should  be 
increased  from  ten  to  one  hundred  fold  by  this  disturbed 
atmospheric  pressure  ;  how  some  houses  could  be  lifted 
whole  almost,  wheeled  round  and  round  and  then  dropped, 
without  any  great  injury,  upside  down  ;  and  how  horses 
could  be  lifted  and  carried  over  the  tops  of  trees  and  fall 
without  being  seriously  hurt,  which  could  not  take  place 
in  an  atmosphere  of  ordinary  pressure.  Nearly  everyone 
was  conscious  of  this  changed  atmospheric  pressure,  as  if 
we  had  suddenly  mounted  into  an  altitude  of  many  thou¬ 
sand  feet  ;  and  houses  seemed  like  feather  weights  balanc¬ 
ing  in  the  air.  It  was  the  combination  of  the  rotary 
power  in  the  storm  and  this  disturbed  atmospheric  pres¬ 
sure,  that  constituted  the  terrific  power  in  the  storm,  and 
not  the  rate  of  progress.  Then,  again,  it  was  very  evi¬ 
dent  that,  while  there  was  one  main  core  or  center  to  the 
storm,  there  were  many  cores  that  were,  evidently,  thrown 
off,  probably  by  centrifugal  force,  from  the  central  core, 
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and  that  these,  like  great  forked  tongues  of  destruction, 
swept  through  different  parts  of  the  town.  Only  on  this 
hypothesis,  can  we  understand  how  many  houses,  within 
the  radius  of  the  stcfrm,  but  outside  the  main  center,  were 
left  standing  though  badly  wrecked.  It  is  quite  possible 
that,  between  these  different  tongues  of  cyclonic  storm, 
there  was  more  or  less  of  a  calm  belt.  In  one  place  one 
house  was  left  in  the  middle  of  a  block  while  every  house 
on  either  side  was  completely  destroyed.  In  another 
block  the  houses  toward  the  main  storm  were  left  and 
every  house  in  the  alley  behind  those  houses,  farther  from 
the  storm  center,  were  leveled  ;  thus  proving  different 
cores  arising  from  the  central  core,  but  held  from  getting 
•  far  away  by  the  attraction  of  the  storm  center.  There  is 
no  need  of  further  proof  cf  the  rotary  motion  of  the  storm, 
as  the  wreckage  everywhere  proves  it. 

‘  ‘  The  simple  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that 
a  cyclone  or  tornado  is  a  storm  with  a  concentrated  and 
contracted  center,  caused  by  the  uniting  of  two  currents 
of  different  temperature  while  rushing  in  to  fill  up  a 
vacuum  created  by  extreme  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere 
at  certain  centers,  which  results  in  intense  electrical 
storms.  They,  in  turn,  intensifying  the  rarefaction  and 
giving  a  more  complete  circular  motion  to  the  united 
currents,  and  moving  in  g,  direction  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  either  current  as  they  unite.  Then,  in  its 
course  of  travel,  this  center  receives  additions  of  either 
kind  of  current,  adding  and  intensifying  the  electrical  dis¬ 
plays,  and  the  additional  force  moving  the  center  out  of  a 
perfectly  straight  line.  Then  it  may  also  be  accepted 
that  the  terrific  power  in  the  storm  is  the  result  of  dis¬ 
turbed  atmospheric  pressure  and  the  .rotary  motion  of  the 
storm,  ’  ’ 
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CAUSE  OR  TORNADOES. 

The  editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  has  solved  the 
problem  of  the  tornado  phenomena  to  his  own  entire  satis¬ 
faction,  although  it  is  somewhat  at  variance  with  the 
opinions  of  other  meteorological  scientists.  The  Tribwie 
man,  in  an  article  on  the  “  Cause  of  Tornadoes,”  says  : 

“From  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  North  Pole  and  from 
the  lakes  to  the  Rocky  mountains  is  a  vast  extent  of  coun¬ 
try  crossed  by  no  mountain  chains  to  intercept  or  retard 
the  velocity  of  air  currents. 

‘  ‘  The  extent  of  this  country  is  equaled  by  none  on 
earth.  Cold  air  being  heavier  to  the  square  inch  than 
warm  air,  the  cold  air,  when  coming  in 'contact  with  a 
warm  current  from  the  south,  always  predominates,  forc¬ 
ing  the  warm  air  into  the  upper  currents. 

‘  ‘  The  cause  of  cyclones  is  the  meeting  of  a  head  wind 
from  the  north  with  a  head  wind  from  the  south.  They 
meet  like  two  vast  armies  of  men. 

“The  pressure  at  the  point  of  meeting  is  so  great  that 
the  air,  by  compression,  becomes  heavier  to  the  square 
inch  than  wood  or  the  human  body,  hence  either  one  will 
float  in  the  same  manner  that  wood  will  float  in  water  — 
it  floats  because  it  is  lighter  to  the  square  inch  than 
water. 

‘ 4  Place  water  in  an  ordinary  wash  bowl  and  remove 
the  plug,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  in  passing  out  the 
water  forms  a  circular  reaction.  Air  being  a  liquid  does 
the  same  in  passing  either  upward  or  downward,  hence 
the  funnel-shaped  spout  of  the  cyclone  center. 

“When  two  immense  bodies  of  air  coming  from 
opposite  directions  meet,  the  only  egress  is  upward  and 
sideways,  and  in  passing  upward  it  forms  the  funnel  the 
same  as  water  passing  out  of  a  wash  bowl  downward. 
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“  The  theory  that  a  cyclone  forms  a  vacuum  is  absurd. 
Withdraw  air  from  a  glass  jar  with  an  air  pump  and  a 
feather  within  the  vacuum  formed  will  drop  with  the 
same  velocity  as  lead,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  you  can 
compress  air  until  it  is  heavier  to  the  square  inch  than 
wood,  in  which  case  wood  will  float  in  the  air. 

‘  ‘  The  lifting  power  of  a  cyclone  is  caused  first  by  the 
compression  or  density  of  the  air,  and  second  by  its 
velocity.  Combining  the  power  of  density  with  that  of 
velocity,  which  occurs  at  the  center  or  funnel,  no  power 
can  resist  it.  The  feeling  of  suffocation  or  difficulty  in 
breathing  when  near  the  track  of  a  cyclone  is  caused  from 
the  compression  of  air.  ’  ’ 

DOCTOR  TOWNSKND  TEEES  OF  THE  STORM. 

One  of  the  medical  men  most'  prominent  in  the  work 
of  rebuilding  the  shattered  bodies  of  the  wounded  in 
Pomeroy  was  Dr.  D.  J.  Townsend,  of  Folirville.  He  was 
among  the  first  on  the  ground  from  outside  towns,  and 
his  valued  services  were  freely  given  as  long  as  they  were 
needed,  or  until  the  worst  was  over  and  the  patients 
were  removed  to  Sioux  City  hospitals.  The  account  of 
his  experiences  during  this  time  is  not  without  interest. 
He  says  : 

“  O11  the  evening  of  July  6,  1893,  on  my  way  to  New¬ 
ell  on  business,  our  train  arrived  at  Jolley  at  about  6:20 
p.m.,  and  was  detained  there  some  twenty  minutes  by  one 
of  the  most  terrific  thunderstorms  I  ever  witnessed.  The 
thunder  was  like  the  booming  of  a  thousand  cannon,  and 
the  lightning  was  incessant.  When  within  three  miles  of 
Fonda,  we  noted  that  the  telegraph  and  telephone  wires 
had  been  blown  down,  and  a  farmhouse  west  of  the  rail¬ 
road  was  in  flames.  On  our  arrival  at  Fonda  all  was 
excitement,  and  we  learned  that  what  we  had  considered 
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only  a  terrific  thunderstorm  was  in  reality  a  tornado,  and 
that  many  farmhouses  and  barns  in  the  vicinity  of  Fonda 
were  wrecked  and  an,  at  that  time,  unknown  number  of 
human  beings  killed  and  injured.  A  gentleman  named 
Baton  came  to  the  train  and  informed  me  that  he  wanted 
me  to  visit  some  people  who  were  injured,  about  one  and 
a  half  miles  southwest  of  the  town.  He  had  no  convey¬ 
ance,  but  gave  me  his  horse  and  he,  acting  as  guide,  ran 
ahead  to  the  farmhouse  where  parties  were  to  bring  the 
injured.  On  our  arrival  there  we  were  informed  that  the 
victims  of  the  storm  had  been  taken  to  town  by  a  different 
route,  and  that  they  all  were  dead.  I  returned  to  town, 
and,  while  on  the  street  listening  to  the  report  of  a  party 
who  had  been  out  to  the  storm-stricken  district  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Fonda,  someone  came  up  the  street  giving  out  the 
information  that  the  town  of  Pomeroy  had  been  entirely 
blown  away,  and  that  they  wanted  all  the  help  they  could 
get  to  care  for  the  wounded  at  that  place.  I  went  to  the 
depot,  where  the  relief  train  was  in  waiting,  and  offered  my 
services,  and,  as  I  had  nothing  with  me  but  a  small  pocket 
case,  Doctor  Patterson,  of  Fonda,  kindly  gave  me  his 
operating  case,  saying  that  he  would  be  down  in  the 
morning,  the  injured  in  the  vicinity  of  his  own  town 
requiring  his  services  during  that  night. 

“We  arrived  at  Pomeroy  at  about  n  o’clock.  It  was 
raining  and  the  sky  was  still  covered  with  heavy  black 
clouds,  and  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  relieved  only 
by  an  occasional  flash  of  lightning  and  the  glimmer  of 
the  lanterns  of  the  searching  parties,  who,  Samaritan-like, 
were  doing  everything  in  their  power  for  the  afflicted, 
whose  groans  could  be  heard  on  every  hand.  Someone, 
I  know  not  who,  flashed  a  lantern  in  my  face  as  I  stepped 
from  the  train,  saying  that  I  was  wanted  at  Dangerfield’s 
at  once,  where  Mrs.  J.  A.  Davy  lay  severely  injured. 
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Dr.  W.  S.  Adams,  a  dentist  of  Fonda,  who  had  come 
down  on  the  train  with  me  and  said  that  he  wanted  to 
assist-me  during  the  night,  went  with  me  to  Dangerfield’s 
where  we  found  Mrs.  Davy  suffering  from  a  severe  scalp 
wound  extending  from  the  inner  corner  of  the  left  eye 
upward  across  the  forehead  and  back  to  a  point  near  the 
top  of  the  head  and  above  the  left  ear.  The  left  ear  was 
cut  through  and  almost  severed  from  the  head,  and  there 
was  a  small  puncture  through  the  lower  lip.  Her  body 
was  bruised  and  black  and  blue.  Her  clothing  was  thor¬ 
oughly  saturated  with  water  and  covered  with  mud.  The 
lacerated  wound  on  her  head  was  filled  Adth  sand,  grass 
and  leaves,  which  were  literally  ground  into  the  flesh,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  to  wash  or  cleanse  the  wound  of 
foreign  matter  except  as  we  pared  or  cut  the  shreds  of 
flesh  away  with  scissors  or  knife.  After  closing  the  wound 
as  best  we  could  and  stitching  the  ear  as  nearly  to  its  nat¬ 
ural  form  and  position  as  was  possible,  a  couple  of  ladies 
assisted  in  giving  her  a  hot  whisky  bath,  and  she  was 
wrapped  in  a  dry  woolen  blanket  and  given  a  quieting 
potion.  This  done,  I  went  to  the  Richards  hotel,  falling 
in  on  the  way  with  Dr.  H.  G.  Ristine,  of  Fort  Dodge, 
and  Doctor  Young,  of  Manson.  At  the  hotel  we  found 
the  waiting,  baggage  and  dining-rooms  filled  with  the 
wounded.  I  do  not  know  the  number  of  the  wounded  at 
the  hotel  at  2  o’clock  that  night,  but  think  there  were 
thirty-two  at  one  time.  They  were  lying  on  the  sample 
tables,  on  cots  and  on  the  floor,  in  wet  quilts  or  blankets, 
just  as  they  had  been  brought  in  from  the  wreck.  During 
the  remainder  of  that  night  we  did  wjiat  we  could  in  a 
general  way  to  alleviate  the  suffering.  Until  6  o’clock  in 
the  morning  there  was  no  system  or  organization  to  the 
work,  everyone  doing  any  work  that  came  in  his  way  and 
doing  what  at  the  time  was  the  best  he  could  do 
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under  the  circumstances.  Between  6  and  7  o’clock 
Doctor  Young  and  myself  began  to  systematize  matters, 
by  establishing  a  morgue  on  the  west  side  of  the  street, 
opposite  the  opera  house,  and  having  the  dead  placed 
there.  A  meeting  was  called  at  the  Pomeroy  State  Bank 
at  7  o’clock,  and  all  physicians  on  the  ground  were 
requested  to  be  there  to  assist  in  organization.  Dr.  H.  G. 
Ristine  was  elected  chairman,  and,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  right,  Dr.  G.  H.  Churchill,  of  Fort  Dodge,  secretary. 
All  physicians  present  were  requested  to  register,  that 
they  might  be  assigned  work.  Dr.  D.  W.  Edgar  and 
myself  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  Richards  Hotel, 
where  we  found  twenty-two  patients  needing  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  surgeon.  Several  hospitals  were  established 
at  different  places,  but  we  were  kept  so  busy  attending 
to  our  own  charges  that  we  had  no  opportunity  of  know¬ 
ing  what  was  being  done  at  other  places.  At  8  o’clock 
we  had  improvised  an  operating  table  by  placing  a 
blanket  over  a  dining  table.  With  our  instruments, 
sponges  and  dressings  oh  another  table,  each  patient  was 
brought  in  and  his  or  her  wounds  examined  and  hurriedly 
dressed,  and  they  were  assigned  to  beds.  And  right  here 
let  me  state  that,  while  there  have  been  some  very  severe 
criticisms  of  the^work  done  by  surgeons,  made  by  the 
laity  and  by  a  few  very  pretentious  surgeons  who  are 
hardly  worthy  of  the  title,  the  final  results,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  showed  the  wisdom  and  sound  judgment  of 
the  surgeon.  'The  bounds  were  of  a  class  that  are  not 
met  with  in  any  other  calamity  than  the  tornado  —  the 
tissues  being  bruised,  punctured,  incised  and  lacerated, 
with  the  addition  of  having  foreign  matter  of  every  con¬ 
ceivable  kind  literally  ground  into  the  flesh.  Splinters 
of  wood  were  driven  into  the  flesh  and  broken  off  in  such 
a  manner  that  oftentimes  —  I  care  not  how  proficient  the 
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surgeon  —  they  would  escape  his  notice  until  the  subse¬ 
quent  inflammation  and  discharge  of  pus  gave  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies.  Inflammation  and  the 
patient’s  complaining  of  pain  in  a  certain  region  did  not 
always  justify  exploratory  incisions,  as  many  were  liter¬ 
ally  contused  from  one  end  of  their  bodies  to  the  other. 
The  dirt  and  sand  was  plastered  onto  the  skin  in  such 
manner  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  remove  it,  and, 
in  many  cases,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  hair  in 
order  to  get  the  patient  clean.  Many  scalp  wounds  that 
had  at  first  been  overlooked  were  found  on  removing  the 
hair  from  the  patient’s  head.  And  now,  as  I  look  back 
and  realize  the  conditions  we  were  placed  under  and  the 
disadvantages  under  which  we  worked  during  the  first 
thirty -six  hours  following  the  storm,  the  more  I  think 
over  the  matter  the  less  I  feel  like  criticising  the  work  of 
others  or  myself.  It  was  a  condition  which  very  few  of 
us,  at  most,  had  ever  experienced  before,  and  one  which 
called  for  all  the  tact  and  skill  known  to  the  medical 
fraternity.  And  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  every  medical 
man  there  did,  not  what  he  would  have  done  in  private 
practice,  with  all  the  necessary  conveniences  at  hand  for 
caring  for  his  patient,  but  what  he,  under  the  existing 
circumstances,  considered  the  best  for  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned. 

‘  ‘  By  noon  of  the  7th  Doctor  Bdgar  and  myself  had 
all  the  patients  assigned  to  us  in  comfortable  beds,  with 
one  or  more  nurses  to  each  patient,  washing  and  changing 
their  clothing  and  providing  them  with  suitable  nourish¬ 
ment,  for,  up  to  this  time,  many  had  had  nothing  in  the 
form  of  food  since  the  storm.  The  afternoon  was  spent 
in  dressing  wounds  and  prescribing  for  our  patients. 
Doctor  Stephens,  of  Storm  Take ;  Charles  Whitney,  of 
Fonda,  and  one  or  two  other  physicians  whose  names  I 
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failed  to  get  rendered  us  some  very  good  service.  Several 
persons  having  slight  injuries  were  examined  and  were 
then  taken  to  the  homes  of  their  friends. 

“  Friday  afternoon  a  relief  train  brought  a  delegation 
of  surgeons  and  nurses  from  Sioux  City,  Cherokee  and 
Storm  Fake,  who,  disregarding  the  previous  organiza¬ 
tion,  called  a  meeting  of  surgeons  and  established  sur¬ 
geons’  headquarters  in  the  lumber  office  near  the  rail¬ 
road.  Dr.  E.  Hornibrook,  of  Cherokee,  was  chosen 
chairman,  and  Dr.  R.  F.  Condiff,  of  Sioux  City,  secre¬ 
tary.  Doctor  Jepsen,  of  Sioux  City,  was  elected  surgeon- 
in-chief.  I  do  not  remember  the  assignments  made  at 
the  time,  only  that  Doctor  Edgar  and  myself  were  left  in 
charge  of  the  Richards  Hotel  ‘hospital.’  Up  to  this 
time  we  had  been  short  of  clothing  for  the  patients,  but 
on  Saturday  a  good  supply  was  received,  and  from  that 
time  until  the  hospital  was  broken  up  and  the  patients 
taken  either  to  their  homes  or  to  the  Sioux  City  hos¬ 
pitals,  we  had  sheets,  pillow  cases  and  night  robes  suf¬ 
ficient  for  a  change  every  day.  Eet  me  say  here  that 
Mrs.  Van  Dome,  of  Sioux  City,  who  had  charge  of  the 
wardrobe  for  our  hospital,  did  some  very  efficient  work. 

“We  had  been  greatly  annoyed  by  the  crowds  of  sight¬ 
seers,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  for  nurses  to  attend  to 
their  duties  properly.  Seeing  this,  I  went  to  headquar¬ 
ters  and  reported  the  facts,  wdien  I  was  authorized  to  use 
such  means  as  were  at  hand  to  keep  the  crowd  out.  I 
made  our  want  known  to  Captain  King,  of  Company  G, 
and  he  kindly  placed  guards  at  the  front  and  rear 
entrances  to  the  hotel,  which  helped  us  greatly,  although 
at  times  causing  considerable  dissatisfaction,  for,  when 
the  relief  came  and  a  new  man  was  put  on  guard  duty 
he  would  stop  everybody,  and  even  the  landlord,  Mr. 
Rankin,  and  his  family  were  often  annoyed  by  being 
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compelled  to  have  some  of  the  surgeons  pass  them  in 
when  they  had  been  out  and  the  guard  had  been  changed 
during  their  absence.  But,  for  all  this,  we  could  have 
done  little  good  for  our  patients  had  not  the  visitors  been 
kept  out. 

“  On  Sunday  morning  a  regular  nurse  corps  was 
organized,  with  J.  Sims  head  nurse  for  the  day,  and  H. 
Larson  head  nurse  for  the  night,  these  two  gentlemen 
and  Mr.  McLaughlin  having  been  granted  a  week’s  leave 
of  absence  from  the  hospital  at  Independence,  Iowa,  to 
go  to  Pomeroy  and  do  what  they  could  for  the  sufferers, 
and  by  their  able  assistance  we  were  enabled  to  thor¬ 
oughly  systematize  our  nurse  work  and  keep  our  clinical 
reports  in  an  intelligible  manner.  Day  nurses  began 
their  work  at  8  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  were  relieved 
at  8  o’clock  in  the  evening  by  the  night  nurses.  Follow¬ 
ing  is  the  list  of  patients  in  our  charge,  with  their 
nurses  : 

“August  Meyer,  aged  fifteen,  fracture  of  fifth  and 
sixth  ribs  on  left  side,  puncturing  thoracic  cavity,  with 
extensive  internal  hemorrhage  and  emphysema,  in  region 
below  axilla.  Patient  was  considered  in  a  critical  condi¬ 
tion,  but  gradually  improved  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to 
recover,  until  the  evening  of  July  17.  On  this  evening, 
after  taking  nourishment  he  had  slept  quietly  for  a  half 
hour  when  he  suddenly  sprang  out  of  bed  and  ran  across 
the  room,  then  awakening  he  returned  to  the  cot  on 
which  he  had  been  lying,  on  which  he  fell.  Secondary 
hemorrhage  setting  in,  he  died  in  a  few  minutes.  His 
mother  had  been  his  nurse  since  the  storm,  with  the 
assistance  of  Aunt  Becky  Young,  of  Des  Moines,  who 
has  a  historical  record  for  her  efficient  nurse  work  in 
Secretary  Tracy’s  New  York  regiment,  'during  the  rebel¬ 
lion. 
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“Carrie  Meyer,  eighteen,  scalp  wound,  injury  to 
right  hand  and  left  eye  and  right  thigh ;  required  nursing 
but  a  few  days  when  she  was  pronounced  convalescent. 

“  Charles  Rushton,  two,  fracture  of  both  tables  of  the 
skull,  on  right  side  a  depression  of  bones  with  escape  of 
about  six  ounces  of  braih  matter.  Owing  to  the  extent 
and  severity  of  the  injury,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
patient’s  body  was  badly  bruised,  an  operation  was  not 
deemed  advisable.  Died  July  7,  at  11  o’clock  p.m. 

“  Minnie  Stankin,  twenty,  contusion  of  right  eye  and 
right  side  of  face,  right  arm  and  shoulder  badly  bruised. 
A  piece  of  wood  had  been  driven  into  the  back  part  of 
her  left  hand,  fracturing  the  second  metacarpal  bone. 
Nursed  by  her  parents,  and  taken  home  on  July  13. 

“Augusta  Eundgren,  fifteen,  incision  through  lower 
lip  —  suffered  more  from  shock  than  from  severe  injury. 
Nursed  almost  continuously  by  Mrs.  D.  Brown,  who  took 
her  to  her  home  in  Sioux  City  on  July  14. 

“Edith  Maxwell,  nine,  extensive  scalp  wound,  body 
badly  bruised. 

“  Isabel  Maxwell,  twelve,  scalp  wound,  extensive 
laceration  of  left  limb  below  the  knee,  severe  wound  in 
abdominal  wall  on  right  side.  Isabel  and  Edith  Max¬ 
well  were  both  nursed  by  Misses  Hattie  and  Carrie  Hani- 
land  and  taken  by  them  to  their  home  in  Fort  Dodge, 
where  Dr.  C.  H.  Churchill  gave  them  medical  attention. 

“  Mrs.  Eundgren,  forty-seven,  deep  incision  on  back 
of  neck,  behind  right  ear  ;  scalp  wound  over  left  eye, 
injury  to  right  leg  and  suffering  severely  from  shock. 
On  account  of  erysipelas  setting  in  the  day  before  the 
patients  were  removed  to  Sioux  City,  this  lady  was  left  in 
care  of  Miss  Ida  Battell,  one  of  the  Red  Cross  nurses. 

“  August  Hjelm,  forty-nine,  dislocation  of  left  shoulder, 
left  side  of  body  badly  bruised  and  several  slight  scalp 
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wounds.  Nursed  by  friends,  whose  names  I  failed  to 
get.  Was  taken  to  Sioux  City  and  placed  in  St.  Joseph’s 
Hospital. 

“  Mrs.  Hjelm,  thirty-nine,  severe  scalp  wounds,  left 
side  of  head  and  body  severely  bruised.  Was  taken,  with 
her  husband,  to  hospital  at  Sioux  City. 

“Antoine  Lindblad,  thirty-nine,  injury  to  back  and 
chest,  slight  scratches  on  face  and  head  ;  was  convalescent 
on  July  io  and  helped  care  for  his  children. 

“Mrs.  Lindblad,  severe  scalp  wound,  tongue  badly 
lacerated,  and  several  teeth  broken,  lower  lip  badly 
lacerated,  and  body  bruised.  Several  parties  helped  care 
for  her,  whose  names  I  did  not  learn.  She  was  taken  to 
Sioux  City  and  placed  in  the  Samaritan  Home. 

“  Anata  Lindblad,  three,  injury  to  head  and  neck; 
convalescent  July  1 1 . 

“  Anna  Lindblad,  slight  injury  to  left  eye  ;  convales¬ 
cent  July  io.  These  children  were  nursed  by  Mrs.  D.  L. 
Pratt,  of  Sioux  City. 

“James  Mellor,  forty,  fracture  of  the  sixth,  seventh  and 
eighth  ribs  on  right  side,  with  hemorrhage  into  thoracic 
cavity  ;  was  taken  to  Samaritan  Home,  Sioux  City. 

“  Mrs.  Mellor,  thirty,  scalp  wound  and  suffering  from 
nervous  prostration.  Taken  with  her  husband  to  Samar¬ 
itan  Home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mellor  were  nursed  by  Rev. 
H.  B.  Clearwater,  Miss  Taylor,  and  another  young  lady 
whose  name  I  do  not  now  recall. 

“Mrs.  Jacob  Paap,  twenty-one,  scalp  wound,  wounds 
on  face,  injury  to  right  shoulder  and  punctured  wound  in 
right  ankle,  from  which  was  removed  a  piece  of  wood. 
Nursed  by  Miss  Anna  Spies. 

“  Nancy  Rushton,  fracture  of  left  thigh,  scalp  wound, 
deep  lacerated  and  punctured  wound  in  right  popliteal 
space,  right  hip  badly  bruised,  and  injury  to  back. 
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Nursed  by  Mrs.  G.  W.  Young  and  Mrs.  D.  R.  Pratt. 
Was  taken  to  Samaritan  Home,  Sioux  City,  where  she 
died  from  septic  poisoning. 

‘  ‘ - Randall,  scalp  wound  ;  was  not  confined  to 

bed,  but  came  to  hospital  for  meals  and  had  head  dressed 
every  day  for  a  week. 

“  Jesse  Pruden,  nine,  incision  in  left  ankle  joint,  exten¬ 
sive  laceration  of  the  calf  of  left  leg,  punctured  wound 
in  left  gluteal  region,  with  fracture  of  tuberosity  of 
ischium  and  fracture  symphysis  pubis  ;  laceration  of  the 
muscles  of  right  forearm,  deep  scalp  wound  on  back  of 
head,  incision  over  left  eye,  passing  downward  across  the 
nose  where  there  was  a  fracture  of  nasal  bones  ;  laceration 
over  right  eye,  passing  around  outer  margin  of  orbit  and 
under  the  eye,  and  a  compound  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw. 
Nursed  by  Joseph  Wheeler  and  Guy  Haniland,  of  Fort 
Dodge.  Was  taken  to  Sioux  City  and  placed  in  Samari¬ 
tan  Home,  where  he  was  kept  for  two  weeks  and  then 
brought  back  to  Fonda,  and  the  last  I  heard  from  him  he 
was  recovering.” 


AN  INTERESTING-  CASE. 

‘  ‘  This  case  of  Jesse  Pruden  was  the  most  interesting 
we  had,  from  a  surgical  standpoint.  I  first  saw  the  boy 
at  about  3  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  July  7.  He  was 
lying  on  a  quilt  near  the  door  of  the  washroom  of  the 
Richards  Hotel,  and,  to  a  casual  observer,  there  was 
nothing  to  do  for  him  but  to  let  him  die  as  easy  as  pos¬ 
sible.  But,  on  arousing  him  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
his  injuries,  I  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  still 
retained  an  unusual  amount  of  nerve  and  vitality.  I 
gave  him  a  tablespoonful  of  whisky,  with  a  little  fluid 
extract  of  digitalis,  washed  his'  face  as  best  I  could  and 
left  him.  At  about  4  o’clock  he  was  complaining  of  pain 
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and  I  gave  him  a  small  dose  of  morphia.  I  did  not  see 
him  again  until  sometime  during  the  forenoon,  when  we 
assigned  him  to  a  bed  and-  his  wounds  were  dressed  by 
Dr.  Edgar.  On  the  8th  he  was  attended  by  Dr.  G.  E. 
Townsend,  of  Gowrie.  On  the  9th  Dr.  J.  D.  McVay,  of 
Lake  City,  dressed  his  wounds  and  reported  him  doing 
finely.  On  the  10th  Dr.  Wheeler,  of  Fort  Dodge,  dressed 
his  wounds,  except  the  fracture  of  the  jaw,  which  was  left 
until  afternoon,  vfhen  I,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Wheeler 
and  his  son,  wired  the  fracture  and  put  on  a  heavy  leather 
splint  which  was  bound  in  place  with  a  four-tail  bandage. 
This  held  it  in  good  shape  until  the  next  day,  when,  after 
his  other  wounds  having  been  dressed,  the  patient  asked 
if  the  bandage  could  not  be  taken  from  his  head,  and, 
upon  being  told  that  it  could  not,  he  reached  up  with  both 
hands  and  with  no  apparent  effort  on  his  part  slipped  the 
bandage  off,  which  allowed  the  pieces  of  cork  that  had 
been  placed  between  his  teeth  to  drop  back  into  his 
mouth.  One  of  these  pieces  got  into  his  throat  and  I  had 
to  remove  it  with  a  forceps  to  keep  him  from  choking  to 
death.  I  can’t  understand  yet  how  he  succeeded  in  pull¬ 
ing  the  bandage  off,  as  it  was  wrapped  tightly  —  but  the 
nurses  and  I  will  ever  remember  his  language  which 
upon  this  and  other  occasions  was  more  emphatic  than 
elegant.  His  father  said  the  boy  had  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  go  to  school  much,  but  I  think  all  who 
had  anything  to  do  with  poor  ‘Jess’  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  extent  of  his  vocabulary  was  something  wonder¬ 
ful.  On  Tuesday,  the  nth,  his  wounds  were  dressed  by 
Dr.  H.  D.  Ensign,  of  Boone,  and  the  patient  was  appar¬ 
ently  doing  nicely.  Drs.  M.  F.  Patterson,  of  Fonda, 
and  H.  D.  Ensign  and  A.  A.  Deering,  of  Boone,  had 
charge  during  the  night  of  the  nth.  At  about  10  o’clock 
Jess  complained  of  severe  pain  in  the  left  hip.  The  three 
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doctors  held  council  over  him  and  decided  to  administer 
chloroform  and  explore  the  wound  in  the  gluteal  region, 
which  they  did,  and,  on  making  a  deep  exploratory  inci¬ 
sion,  they  found  a  piece  of  wood  two  inches  in  length, 
by  one  and  a  third  inches  in  diameter,  which  in  its  pass¬ 
age  had  severed  a  piece  of  the  bone  as  smoothly  as  the 
surgeon  could  have  sawed  it.  Another  splinter  which 
had  been  previously  removed  had  passed  forward  and  up¬ 
ward,  fracturing  the  pubic  bone,  near  the  symphysis. 
After  the  operation  the  patient  dropped  into  a  quiet  sleep, 
and,  from  that  time  until  he  was  taken  to  Sioux  City, 
gradually  improved.  During  all  his  suffering  Jess  dis¬ 
played  more  nerve  and  true  grit  than  it  would  seem  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  piece  of  humanity  of  his  size  to  contain. 
Neither  was  he  without  well  defined  ideas  of  thrift.  He 
had  lost  all  his  clothing  in  the  storm,  and  he  wouldn’t 
take  medicine  nor  allow  the  surgeons  to  dress  his  wounds 
unless  we  paid  him  tribute.  When  taken  to  Sioux  City 
he  had  $6.60  that  he  had  received  in  this  way.  I  asked 
him  what  h^would  do  with  his  money  and  he  said  he 
‘guessed  it  was  none  of  my  d  —  d  business,’  but,  when 
in  better  humor,  said  he  would  get  some  clothes  and  ‘  not 
go  around  Sioux  City  without  any  pants  on.’ 

“Janies  Mellor  was  the  Bill  Nye  of  all  our  patients. 
This,  he  claimed,  was  the  sixth  tornado  through  which 
he  had  passed,  and  his  description  of  his  experiences  was 
at  times  quite  interesting  and  amusing. 

“Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  nurses 
who  did  such  excellent  and  untiring  work  in  caring  for 
the  sufferers  at  the  Richards  Hotel  —  and  I  am  informed 
that  at  the  other  hospitals  there  were  those  who  did  just 
as  faithful  and  efficient  work.  From  the  hospital  at  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Iowa,  were  Ella  Blade,  E.  E.  Wiggin,  Dr.  J. 
Sims,  H.  Earson,  McEaughlin  ;  from  Sioux  City,  Mrs. 
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D.  L.  Pratt,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Young,  Mrs.  Dr.  Brown,  Mrs. 
W.  F.  Thomas  ;  Mrs.  Dr.  Smith,  of  Des  Moines  ;  Charles 
Whitney,  of  Fonda  ;  Misses  Hattie  and  Carrie  Haniland 
and  Joseph  Wheeler,  of  Fort  Dodge  ;  Anna  Spies,  of 
Pomeroy  ;  Rev.  H.  B.  Clearwater,  of  Jolley,  and  Agnes 
Spangler,  of  Gowrie. 

‘  ‘  Patients  were  all  suffering  severely  from  shock  when 
taken  in  charge  at  the  hospital,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
wounds  they  had  received,  there  was  an  inactive  condition 
of  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  and  in  many  cases  a  semi- 
comatose  condition,  the  victims  not  realizing  for  several 
days  what  had  happened  nor  where  they  were.  While  it 
looked  like  severe  usage  for  a  wounded  person  to  lie  in 
wet  clothing,  with  a  wet  quilt  for  a  bed,  for  twelve  to 
fourteen  hours,  yet  I  have  since  thought  and  now  believe 
that  in  some  cases  it  was  rather  beneficial  than  otherwise, 
as  the  cold,  wet  clothing  to  a  certain  extent  kept  the' tem¬ 
perature  down  and  thereby  mitigated  the  ill  effects  of  a 
raging  fever  following  reaction. 

‘  ‘  The  physicians  who  assisted  us  and  rendered  note¬ 
worthy  service  at  our  hospital  were  Drs.  M.  F.  Patterson, 
of  Fonda  ;  H.  D.  Ensign  and  A.  A.  Deering,  of  Boone  ; 
G.  E.  Townsend,  of  Gowrie  ;  J.  R.  Thompson,  of  Jolley; 
Mary  Settlemyr,  of  Des  Moines  ;  Wheeler,  of  Fort  Dodge  ; 
Smith  Townsend,  of  Jewell  Junction  ;  Stephens,  of  Storm 
Lake.” 


LOOKING  FOR  CAUSES  AND  PREVENTIONS. 

“  I  want  to  get  there  —  right  there,  into  the  business 
end  of  the  storm  where  the  tornado  is  generated.  I  want 
the  tornado’s  secret,  its  agent,  and,  God  helping  me,  I 
shall  have  it.  If  electricity,  then  we  may  be  able  to  dis¬ 
sipate  Jove’s  awful  wrath  and  relieve  our  great  cities  of 
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tlieir  worst  nightmare,  their  most  insidious  and  most 
implacable  foes.  ’  ’ 

The  man  who  made  this  bold  and  striking  remark  to  a 
representative  of  the  Philadelphia  Press  is  Prof.  Henry 
Allen  Hazen,  expert  meteorologist  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau,  who  has  at  this  writing  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  arrangements  for  a  series  of  not  less  than  1,000 
high-altitude  balloon  ascensions,  to  be  made  as  often  as 
three  times  a  day,  under  a  new  and  original  principle  of 
gas  conservation,  with  new  scientific  instruments  made  in 
England  expressly  for  the  purpose.  If  Professor  Hazen 
has  ever  witnessed  the  workings  of  a  real  “  twister,”  he 
is  certainly  a  very  brave  man  to  venture  upon  the  mission 
indicated  in  his  remark.  It  has  long  been  a  dream  of 
scientists  to  wrest  the  secret  of  tornado  phenomena  from 
Dame  Nature,  but  so  far  the  dream  has  been  very  slow  of 
realization.  Even  a  sure  means  of  foretelling  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  tornado  yet  remains  to  be  discovered,  and, 
though  the  scientist  were  on  hand  when  the  phenomena 
does  occur,  he  is  not  likely,  while  riding  through  space  on 
a  cloud,  or  dodging  missiles  in  a  cellar,  perhaps,  to  be  in 
an  ideal  condition  of  mind  for  taking  scientific  observa¬ 
tions. 

The  pet  theory  of  amateur  meteorologists  is  that  elec¬ 
tricity  is  the  prime  mover  in  the  disturbance  which  is 
called  a  tornado  —  that  the  latter  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  battle  of  electrical  currents,  in  which  wind  plays  a 
secondary  and  unimportant  part.  Pacts  which  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  course  of  these  storms  is  sometimes 
affected  by  railroad  and  telegraph  lines,  are  cited  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  theory.  One  Rockwell  City  man  asserts  that 
he  has  seen  two  or  three  little  tornadoes  pass  over  the 
northwest  corner  of  Calhoun  county,  and  that  they  were 
all  moving  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  and  all  rose  high 
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in  the  air  and  lost  their  funnel  form  upon  crossing  the 
track  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad,  which  here  runs 
east  and  west.  Then  it  is  believed  by  some  that  the  zig¬ 
zag  course  of  the  Pomeroy  tornado  was  caused,  to  some 
extent,  by  its  having  encountered  a  counter-current  formed 
by  the  same  line  of  railroad,  it  being  noted  that  the  course 
of  the  cloud  seems  to  have  been  always  directly  east, 
or  north  of  east,  until  nearing  the  railroad,  when  it  would 
deflect  to  the  south  for  some  distance,  then  return  north¬ 
ward  again,  repeating  this  operation  a  number  of  times 
before  reaching  Pomero)',  and  the  tornado  cloud  having 
“  gone  to  pieces,”  as  it  were,  after  having  finally  crossed 
the  railroad  track  a  short  distance  east  of  Pomeroy. 
These  may  be  only  peculiar  coincidences,  but,  in  the  field 
of  human  ignorance,  uncertainty  and  speculation  upon 
the  subject  in  hand,  they  afford  the  basis  for  a  theory 
which  is  “as  good  as  any,”  until  future  ages  shall  find 
out  the  right.  Perhaps  enough  such  facts  might  be 
observed  in  connection  with  the  Pomeroy  tornado  alone 
to  justify  the  making  of  experiments  along  the  line  hinted 
at  by  Professor  Hazen  when  he  observed  that  “  if”  the 
secret  agent  of  the  tornado  should  prove  to  be  electricity, 
“  then  we  may  be  able  to  dissipate  Jove’s  awful  wrath,” 
etc. 
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THE  WORK  OF  RELIEF. 

Out  of  a  population  of  1,000  souls,  only  twenty-one 
families  left  with  no  dead  or  wounded  of  their  own  to 
care  for  !  That  was  the  situation  in  Pomeroy  on  that 
awful  night  of  July  6.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  field  of 
a  battle  in  which  women  and  children,  as  well  as  men, 
had  been  ruthlessly^slain  by  a  merciless  foe,  and  you  will 
have  something  of  an  idea  of  what  the  situation  was.  It 
seems  almost  a  wonder  that  the  few  survivors  did  not 
become  helpless  from  very  horror.  At  one  time  it  looked 
as  though  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  must  be  seriously  wounded,  excepting  those  who 
were  killed  outright.  And  at  this  time  there  was  only  one 
physician  in  the  town,  and  the  usual  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  outside  world  were  entirely  cut  off.  Help 
was  needed  badly  and  at  once.  Doctor  Wight,  the 
remaining  physician,  realized  this  fact,  perhaps,  more 
forcibly  than  anyone  else,  and  he  promptly  delegated  Ed 
Masterson,  of  the  Pomeroy  State  Bank,  to  procure  a 
horse  and  ride  to  Manson  to  notify  the  people  there 
of  the  terrible  calamity  that  had  befallen  their  sister 
town.  Mr.  Masterson  secured  a  horse  at  Hudson’s  livery 
barn  and  started  on  the  trip,  which  was  not  an  enviable 
one  under  the  existing  conditions.  Rain  was  falling  in 
torrents,  accompanied  by  hail,  and  the  roadway  was 
almost  blocked  in  places  by  piles  of  debris.  Reaching 
Purgatory  creek,  one  and  a  half  miles  east  of  town,  he 
found  the  bridge  had  been  washed  out,  and  his  horse 
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refused  to  venture  through  the  flood.  Dismounting,  he 
attempted  to  cross  on  foot  on  a  timber  that  remained  of 
the  broken  bridge,  but  fell  into  the  water  and  had  to 
swim  ashore.  Just  as  he  reached  the  opposite  side  he 
heard  the  whistle  of  an  engine  and  at  once  started  for  the 
railroad  track,  which  was  only  a  few  rods  distant  from 
this  point.  By  taking  off*  his  coat  and  waving  it  vigor¬ 
ously,  he  succeeded  in  flagging  the  train  which  proved  to 
be  a  special,  on  which  were  Vice-President  J.  T.  Harahan 
and  Division  Superintendent  C.  K.  Dixon,  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad.  Masterson  was  a  very  hard  looking 
personage  at  this  time,  and  the  railroad  officials  hardly 
knew  whether  to  take  him  for  an  escaped  lunatic  or  a 
mischievous  tramp.  He  was  almost  exhausted  from  the 
exposure  and  unusual  exertion,  but  succeeded  in  inform¬ 
ing  them  that  Pomeroy  had  been  blown  in  pieces  and 
that  surgeons  and  chloroform  must  be  had  at  once. 
Messrs.  Harahan  and  Dixon  could  hardly  credit  the 
story,  but  they  wisely  concluded  that  it-  were  better  to 
not  take  the  chances  of  its  being  untrue,  and  immediately 
ordered  their  train  back  to  Manson.  There  they  secured 
all  the  physicians  in  the  town  and  as  many  nurses  and 
helpers  as  could  be  found  on  short  notice,  and  wired  the 
news  to  Fort  Dodge,  with  orders  for  a  special  train  to 
come  out  from  there  with  further  help  and  supplies. 
Pending  the  arrival  of  the  second  train,  the  ringing  of 
the  fire  bell  in  Manson  brought  out  almost  the  entire 
population  of  that  little  city,  and  a  large  force  of  willing 
workers  was  organized  to  join  the  Fort  Dodge  delegation 
in  rendering  aid  to  the  victims  of  the  terrible  catastrophe. 

In  the  meantime  J.  W.  McKeen  had  volunteered  to 
ride  to  the  town  of  Jolley,  seven  miles  southwest,  for 
help.  He  was  fortunate  in  having  a  fearless  steed,  and 
the  journey  was  accomplished,  without  .any  serious 
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mishap,  in  about  forty  minutes  time.  The  first  man 
Mr.  McKeen  encountered  upon  his  arrival  was  Dr.  J.  R. 
Thompson,  Jolley’s  only  physician  and  surgeon,  who  had 
just  returned  from  a  call  in  the  country.  Upon  being 
notified  of  Pomeroy’s  misfortune  the  doctor  mounted  a 
horse  and  rode  post  haste  to  the  scene  of  disaster.  He 
was  -followed  by  some  fifteen  or  twenty  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  who  did  noble  work  in  caring  for  their  help¬ 
less  neighbors. 

A  witd  ridk. 

Upon  the  return  to  Pomeroy  of  the  special  train  bring¬ 
ing  the  first  relief  from  Manson,  night  had  settled  on  the 
sickening  scene.  And  a  wild,  terrible-  night  it  was. 
Wind,  rain  and  hail  combined  in  a  tempest  whose  fury 
seemed  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  tornado  itself.  The 
force  of  surgeons  and  helpers  on  the  ground  was  yet  much 
too  small  to  cope  with  the  great  amount  of  work  before 
them,  and  Superintendent  Dixon  decided  that  the  “  Clip¬ 
per  ’  ’  express  train  —  then  due  in  Pomeroy  within  five 
minutes  —  must  be  flagged  and  sent  back  to  Fonda  for 
help  from  that  town.  It  might  be  that  the  “Clipper” 
was  a  few  minutes  behind  time,  and,  there  being  no  time 
to  waste  in  waiting  for  trains,  Mr.  Dixon  climbed  on  the 
engine  pulling  their  special  and  ordered  the  engineer  to 
‘  ‘  cut  loose  ’  ’  and  make  the  best  time  he  could  toward 
Fonda  until  they  should  sight  the  headlight  of  the  incom¬ 
ing  train.  The  engineer  thought  this  was  a  rash  pro¬ 
cedure,  but,  upon  his  chief’s  informing  him  that  he 
intended  to  remain  with  him  and  help  watch  for  the 
“  Clipper’s”  light,  there  was  no  time  lost  in  considering 
the  matter.  Mr.  Dixon  held  his  watch  in  his  hand  and 
directed  the  engineer  to  run  for  three  minutes  at  the  best 
speed  of  which  his  engine  was  capable.  The  time  was 
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barely  up  when  a  light  was  seen,  apparently  but  a  short 
distance  ahead,  but  investigation  proved  that  it  was  from 
a  lantern  in  the  hands  of  some  farmer,  probably  looking 
after  stock  crippled  in  the  storm.  The  perilous  journey 
with  the  engine  was  then  resumed,  though  at  a  more 
moderate  rate  of  speed,  and  Fonda  was  reached  in  due 
time,  to  find  that  the  “Clipper”  was  several  minutes 
late.  It  was  discovered  here  that  the  disaster  had  been 
more  far-reaching  than  had  at  first  been  supposed,  and  the 
Fonda  physicians  and  many  others  were  in  the  country 
caring  for  the  injured  in  that  vicinity.  But  a  small  party 
was  made  up,  nevertheless,  and  sent  down  on  the  “  Clip¬ 
per.”  After  the  train  had  gone  Superintendent  Dixon 
went  to  look  for  his  engine  on  which  to  return  to  Pome¬ 
roy,  and  found  that  it  likewise  had  gone  —  the  engineer 
having  thought  that  he,  Dixon,  would  return  on  the 
train.  Mr.  Dixon  then  hunted  up  the  section  men  and 
started  to  make  the  return  trip  on  a  handcar,  and  came 
very  near  having  a  serious  collision  —  for  in-  the  mean¬ 
time  his  engineer  had  discovered  his  mistake,  and  was  on 
the  way  back  to  Fonda  after  the  superintendent,  when  the 
unexpected  meeting  of  engine  and  handcar  occurred  on 
the  way. 

Messrs.  Harahan  and  Dixon  remained  at  Pomeroy  as 
long  as  their  presence  was  needed,  and  also  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  stricken  town  the  service  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  so  far  as  it  could  be  of  any  benefit  to  the 
sufferers. 

A  NIGHT  OF  TERROR. 

The  artist  whose  professional  instincts  led  him  to  gloat 
over  the  death  agonies  of  a  fellow  mortal,  is  quoted  as 
having  exclaimed  :  ‘  ‘  Ah  !  that  I  could  but  paint  a  dying 
groan.”  More  than  this  would  be  required  of  the  pen 
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that  would  picture  the  terrors  of  that  night  of  July  6  in 
Pomeroy,  where  the  heartaches  of  the  physically  unin¬ 
jured  oftentimes  equaled  the  sufferings  of  those  whose 
mangled  bodies  could  not  much  longer  contain  the  breath 
of  life.  Men,  women  and  children  were  tortured  in 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the  cruel  modes  that  the  ingen¬ 
ious  savage  could  contrive  —  for,  while  none  were  con¬ 
sumed  by  flames,  yet  many  were  badly  scorched  and 
burned  by  the  subtle  fluid  accompanying  the  death-deal¬ 
ing  tornado.  Some  had  rough  stakes  thrust  into  their 
bodies  to  a  depth  of  several  inches  ;  some  had  members 
crushed  or  broken  or  almost  torn  from  their  bodies,  while 
others  were  scalped  in  a  fashion  that  a  Sioux  Indian 
might  not  disdain  the  credit  for  —  one  lady’s  scalp  was 
torn  back  on  top  of  her  head  and  then  a  nail  had  been 
driven  an  inch  or  more  into  the  tender  place  left  open. 
People  were  rushing  to  and  fro,  frantic  with  grief  and 
anxiety,  searching  for  missing  relatives  or  friends,  but 
with  the  majority  their  grief  was  too  overwhelming  for 
expression  in  words  or  cries. 

At  first  the  rescuing  parties  were  guided  quite  often 
by  cries  for  help  from  the  injured,  but  these  died  out  as 
many  were  removed  from  the  ruins  and  others  became 
exhausted  or  their  life  went  out  altogether,  and  as  the 
night  wore  on  few  sounds  could  be  heard  above  that  of 
the  raging  storm.  Until  after  the  arrival  of  the  second 
relief  train  from  Manson  the  work  of  rescuing  the 
wounded  was  greatly  retarded  because  of  there  being  so 
few  lanterns  at  hand.  This  was  rendered  something  less 
of  a  calamity  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been  by  an 
unexplainable  power  of  nocturnal  vision  which  seemed  to 
have  been  given  T.  W.  Moody,  one  of  the  leaders  in 
searching  for  the  injured.  The  persons  who  composed 
his  party  all  attest  to  his  possession  of  this  peculiar  power 
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during  the  time  they  were  working  with  him  on  this 
night.  He  would  say  :  “There  lies  someone  else  over 
yonder,  ’  ’  when  to  the  others  it  was  simply  the  blackness 
of  night  in  the  direction  he  indicated,  but  they  found  that 
he  always  led  them  aright.  Mr.  Moody  himself  says  that 
he  could  see  perfectly  well  a  reasonable  distance  over  the 
ruins  ;  that  it  seemed  no  darker  to  him  than  ordinary 
evening  twilight. 

CARING  FOR  THE  WOUNDED  AND  DEAD. 

The  greatest  difficulty  encountered  in  caring  for  the 
victims  of  the  storm  in  Pomeroy  was  the  scarcity  of 
buildings  where  the  wounded  could  be  properly  cared  for, 
so  few  houses  were  left  habitable  in  the  town.  People 
whose  homes  were  left  threw  them  open  for  the  reception 
of  those  who  were  *less  fortunate,  but  every  available 
place  was  sadly  crowded,  especially  during  that  first  awful 
night.  It  was  made  a  point  to  care  first  for  those  who 
were  yet  alive,  and  these  were  all  housed  by  11  o’clock 
that  night.  Temporary  hospitals  were  established  wher¬ 
ever  the  room  for  one  could  be  obtained,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  found  the  seriously  wounded  patients  distributed 
about  as  follows:  Hotel  Richards,  19;  opera  hall,  12; 
Solomon  Johnson’s,  8  ;  Wood’s  hotel,  6  ;  L.  W.  Moody’s, 
5  ;  Mrs.  Wells’,  6  ;  in  tents,  25  ;  and  from  one  to  three  at 
the  houses  of  Messrs.  Prange,  Peterson,  Hodds,  Sisco, 
Gutz,  Dangerfield,  W.  J.  Smith,  Terrill,  Masterson,  Wal¬ 
lace,  Barnhardt,  Lempke,  Myers,  and  perhaps  a  few 
others.  While  there  were  a  great  many  terrible  sights  of 
mangled  human  beings  at  these  places,  yet  there  were  not 
the  evidences  of  intense  pain  that  one  would  expect  to  see. 
In  most  cases  the  wounded  were  apparently  stunned  or 
dazed,  or  else  bore  their  suffering  with  remarkable  forti¬ 
tude  and  bravery. 
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The  dead  were  cared  for  as  rapidly  as  possible  under 
the  circumstances,  but  some  of  the  bodies  were  necessa¬ 
rily  left  on  the  ground  until  early  daylight  came  to  assist 
the  searchers.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  A  place 
where  the  dead  could  be  taken  for  identification  and  for 
preparation  for  burial  was  a  necessity,  and  accordingly  a 
morgue  was  improvised  out  of  the  old  post  office  building, 
more  recently  used  as  a  billiard  hall.  The  scenes  here 
were  such  as  not  all  would  care  to  gaze  upon.  One 
description  of  the  place,  given  by  the  reporter  for  the 
Sioux  City  Tribune ,  is  as  follows  :  ‘  ‘  Two  pool  tables, 

one  with  the  cushions  removed,  the  other  untouched, 
together  with  two  long  tables  made  of  rough  planks,  held 
the  dead,  or  rather  a  portion  of  them,  for  others  had  been 
placed  in  coffins  and  taken  to  th$  cemetery.  The  bodies 
on  the  tables,  each  enveloped  in  a  muslin  cloth  and  with 
great  pieces  of  ice  between  them,  represented  nearly  the 
seven  ages  of  man.  There  was  a  tiny  baby,  perhaps 
eight  months  old,  a  boy  in  knickerbockers,  a  girl  a  few 
years  older,  a  youth,  a  young  man  just  past  his  majority, 
a  middle-aged  woman,  and  an  old  man.  The  baby  had 
not  a  mark  on  it,  but  was  as  clean  as  if  it  had  just  come 
from  the  bath.  The  others  were  battered  and  torn  and 
bleeding.  The  water  from  the  melting  ice  mingled  with 
the  blood  and  ran  onto  the  floor,  where  it  stood  several 
inches  deep.  It  was  a  ghastly  place,  yet  there  were 
people  who  had  no  possible  business  there,  who  passed 
through  the  building  when  the  guard  Xvould  permit  them, 
pulled  back  the  bloody  draperies  and  viewed  the  mangled 
bodies  with  a  morbid  curiosity  which  passes  understand¬ 
ing.” 

During  the  next  two  days  after  the  storm  thirty-one 
new  graves  were  filled,  in  the  Pomeroy  cemeteries  alone, 
and  many  of  the  dead  were  taken  to  other  points  for 
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burial.  Load  after  load  of  coffined  bodies —  the  remains 
of  those  who  but  yesterday  were  well  and  strong  and 
happy — were  taken  to  the  little  graveyard  on  the  hill, 
some  with  a  few  mourners  accompanying  them,  others 
whose  friends  had  all  shared  a  like  fate  —  to  be  interred 
there  with  a  few  brief  words  and  a  prayer  for  their  soul’s 
welfare  from  one  of  the  several  clergymen  who  were  kept 
busy  with  this  kind  of  work.  Although  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  but  sorrow  and  sadness  every- where  about  the  stricken 
city  at  this  time,  yet  the  cemeteries  were  undoubtedly  the 
saddest  places  of  all  for  one  to  visit.  At  relief  head¬ 
quarters,  at  the  hospitals  and  among  the  ruins,  there  was 
bustle  and  activity  —  even  though  it  was  of  a  subdued 
sort  —  and  the  excitement  and  the  work  at  hand  kept  one 
from  taking  in  a  realizing  sense  of  the  awfulness  of  his 
surroundings,  but  it  was  not  so  when  one  stepped  over 
into  the  city  of  the  dead.  There  the  very  quietude  was 
depressing,  for  no  sounds  were  heard  save  the  occasional 
click  of  a  spade  in  the  gravel,  the  voice  of  the  minister 
pronouncing  the  last  sad  rites  for  a  poor  unfortunate,  or 
the  sobs  and  moans  of  someone  whose  heart  wounds  were 
torn  afresh  when  the  clods  rolled  in  over  all  that  was 
earthly  of  a  loved  one.  Then  there  was  necessarily  a 
hurried,  business  air  about  the  burial  proceedings  which 
had  a  tendency  to  impress  one  sadly  with  the  little  conse¬ 
quence  of  one  human  life. 

BEGINNING  OF  SYSTEMATIC  RELIEF. 

The  wires  soon  spread  broadcast  the  news  of  the  Pom¬ 
eroy  disaster,  and  every  train  coming  into  the  town  that 
night  and  the  following  day  was  loaded  with  people  and 
supplies  from  neighboring  towns.  Most  of  the  people 
who  came  during  the  night  came  to  work,  but  the 
next  day  thousands  of  sightseers  flocked  in  from  every 
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direction,  although  many  willing  workers  continued  to 
come  from  Lake  City,  Rockwell  City,  Fonda,  Storm  Lake, 
Lohrville  and  other  neighboring  towns. 

Early  in  the  morning  an  attempt  at  organization  for 
relief  work  was  made  and  matters  were  systematized  as 
far  as  was  possible,  Hon.  M.  D.  O’Connell,  of  Fort 
Dodge,  being  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Surgical 
headquarters  was  established  at  the  office  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Lumber  Company,  and  the  Pomeroy  State  Bank  was 
made  general  relief  headquarters.  The  latter  place  was 
the  supply  depot  for  both  provisions  and  clothing  sent  in, 
and  was  where  the  vast  crowds  of  nurses,  doctors,  attend¬ 
ants  and  laborers  were  fed  for  several  days  afterward. 
Mayor  Stadtmueller,  City  Clerk  Masterson,  and  the 
various  officials  connected  with  the  relief  committee,  also 
had  their  offices  here,  so  it  may  be  imagined  that  it  was 
a  very  busy  place.  No  attempt  was'  made  to  do  any 
banking  business  until  six  days  later. 

The  supplies  received  on  Friday,  coming  mainly  from 
Manson,  Fort  Dodge  and  other  near  towns  on  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  consisted  of  bedding,  clothing,  bandages, 
medicines  and  eatables,  and  there  was  enough  of  these  toa 
supply  immediate  demands.  During  the  day  fifty  state 
tents  were  sent  in  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  relief 
committee.  Several  of  these  were  utilized  as  hospitals  for 
the  wounded  and  the  rest  were  occupied  as  sleeping  and 
living  apartments  until  better  quarters  could  be  provided. 

At  4  o’clock,  Friday  afternoon,  Governor  Boies  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  scene  and  made  a  personal  inspection  of  the 
grounds.  The  governor  was  greatly  affected  by  what  he 
saw,  and  is  quoted  by  a  reporter  as  having  said  :  “I 
can  do  nothing  officially  to  help  these  people.  The 
statutes  are  such  that  I  cannot  order  the  disbursement  of 
one  cent  from  the  state  treasury,  although  the  whole 
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populace  should  die.  It  is  not  right  and  it  is  not  sane. 
There  ought  to  be  some  provision  under  which  some  fund 
could  be  left  accessible  for  occasions  like  this,  but  there 
is  not.  All  I  can  do  is  to  appeal  by  proclamation  to  the 
people,  and  I  trust  in  this  case  that  I  may  not  do  it  in 
vain.” 

The  following  appeal  to  the  people  of  Iowa  was  given 
to  the  press  within  a  very  short  time  after  Governor 
Boies’  arrival  at  Pomeroy  : 

“  To  the  People  of  Iowa  :  From  a  personal  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  ruin  wrought  by  the  storm  of  last  evening  I 
find  that  forty- two  are  already  dead,  and  upwards  of  one 
hundred  seriously  injured  in  this  town,  which  had  a 
population  of  1,000  souls.  The  great  bulk  of  the  resi¬ 
dence  portion  of  the  town  is  completely  destroyed,  and 
hundreds  of  families  are  homeless  and  destitute.  In  at 
least  one  town  west  of  here  eight  or  ten  are  said  to  have 
been  killed  and  many  injured.  The  necessity  for  aid  is 
imperative. 

“  The  good  people  in  the  towns  adjacent  to  Pomeroy 
have  supplied  immediate  wants  for  board  and  clothing, 
but  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  supply  all  that  will  be 
needed  in  the  future.  Money,  however,  is  the  great 
necessity  of  the  hour.  We  must  not  only  help  these 
people  to  live,  but  we  must  aid  them  to  rebuild  their 
'destroyed  homes.  Permit  me  to  recommend  that  . in  every 
city  and  town  of  the  state  immediate  steps  should  be  insti¬ 
tuted  by  the  mayors  and  municipal  officers  to  organize 
relief  committees  and  promptly  proceed  to  collect  and 
forward  aid.  This  may  be  directed  to  the  “  Relief  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Pomeroy,  Iowa,”  which  will  consist  of  thor¬ 
oughly  responsible  persons  of  this  and  other  towns,  so 
that  aid  will  be  fairly  and  equally  divided  to  all  who  are 
in  want. 
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“  Citizens  of  Iowa,  it  is  no  exaggeration  for  me  to  say 
that  no  more  deserving  appeal  was  ever  made  to  you  for 
aid.  Be  sure  that  you  are  both  prompt  and  liberal. 

“Horacf  Boiks, 

‘  ‘  Governor  of  Iowa.  ’  ’ 

The  governor  was  escorted  by  Lieuts.  W.  T.  Chant- 
land  and  E.  M.  Eondeen,  of  Company  G,  4th  Reg¬ 
iment  I.  N.  G. ,  this  company,  under  command  of  Captain 
King,  of  Fort  Dodge,  having  arrived  several  hours  earlier 
and  been  placed  on  regular  guard  duty  over  the  wrecked 
property.  The  town  was  virtually  under  military  rule 
for  the  two  weeks  following,  Company  C,  of  Webster 
City,  being  also  on  duty  a  part  of  that  time. 

Friday  evening  a  meeting  was  held  looking  to  more 
thorough  organization  for  relief  work,  at  which  Governor 
Boies  was  chosen  to  preside.  At  this  meeting  the  gov¬ 
ernor  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to 
arrange  for  the  receipt  of  contributions  for  sufferers  by 
the  tornado,  and  also  with  power  to  name  the  persons 
who  should  constitute  and  act  as  a  general  and  perma¬ 
nent  relief  committee.  Messrs.  C.  A.  Finkbine,  E.  J. 
Masterson,  M.  D.  O’Connell,  E.  C.  Herrick  and  Thomas 
Miller  were  named  as  the  temporary  committee,  and  they 
appointed  the  following-named  gentlemen  to  act  as  per¬ 
manent  relief  committee  : 

M.  F.  Stadtmueller,  mayor  of  Pomeroy,  chairman. 

J.  H.  Eowrey,  cashier  Pomeroy  State  Bank,  Pomeroy. 

R.  C.  Brownell,  president  Pomeroy  Exchange  Bank, 
Pomeroy. 

Thomas  Miller,  member  Board  of  Supervisors,  Pome¬ 
roy. 

R.  A.  Stewart,  manager  Wisconsin  Dumber  Company, 
Pomeroy. 
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C.  W.  Alexander,  manager  Woodford  &  Wheeler  Lum¬ 
ber  Company,  Pomeroy. 

C.  A.  Whittlesey,  mayor  of  Manson,  Iowa. 

E.  C.  Stevenson,  county  attorney,  Rockwell  City, 
Iowa. 

J.  B.  Ballard,  merchant,  Fonda,  Iowa. 

E.  E.  Mack,  state  senator,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa. 

C.  L.  Granger,  mayor,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

This  committee  was  soon  in  excellent  working  order, 
and,  although  meeting  with  many  of  the  difficulties 
which  naturally  arise  in  all  .such  cases,  administered  the 
affairs  coming  under  its  jurisdiction  with  uniform  fairness 
and  justice  to  all  concerned.  Soon  after  the  committee’s 
organization  it  appointed  T.  B.  Hotchkiss,  of  Lake  City, 
general  superintendent  of  all  relief  work,  with  authority 
to  solicit,  in  the  name  of  the  committee,  such  aid  as  might 
be  needed,  and  to  perform  the  duties  that  might  devolve 
upon  a  chief  of  police  while  the  city  was  under  military 
rule. 

Mr.  Hotchkiss  had  been  one  of  the  foremost  workers 
from  the  start,  and  his  superior  executive  ability  and 
untiring  energy  proved  an  invaluable  aid  in  carrying  on 
the  important  work  at  hand.  During  the  most  critical 
period  of  the  committee’s  regime,  Charles  H.  Wise,  of 
Lohrville,  did  valiant  service  —  working  day  and  night 
for  a  week  or  more  —  as  secretary  to  the  superintendent. 
After  affairs  were  straightened  out  and  gotten  to  run¬ 
ning  smoothly,  Mr.  Wise  had  to  give  up  the  work  from 
sheer  exhaustion.  From  this  time  on  the  position  was 
creditably  filled  by  J.  F.  Parker,  of  Pomeroy. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  after  the  storm  the  superin¬ 
tendent’s  office  was  open  both  day  and  night,  and  the 
superintendent  himself  was  on  duty  continuously.  What 
little  sleeping  he  did  was  done  at  his  desk,  so  that  he  was 
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always  ready  when  anything  was  wanted.  This  gives 
something  of  an  idea  of  the  intense  interest  taken,  and 
required,  in  the  work,  by  those  who  had  it  in  charge. 

WORK  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

During  the  first  ten  days  after  the  storm  the  relief 
committee  was  in  session  almost  continuously.  To  gain 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  volume  of  work  on  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  hands  during  this  time  one  must  remember  that  in 
the  town  of  Pomeroy  alone  there  were  eight  hundred 
people  homeless,  many  with  hardly  enough  clothing  to 
cover  their  nakedness  and  no  means  at  hand  of  pro¬ 
viding  themselves  with  food.  Then  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  these  people  were  rendered  at  least  temporarily 
helpless  by  wounds  of  a  more  or  less  serious  nature.  The 
committee  knew  not  to  what  extent  means  would  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  relief  of  these  people,  but  it  decided  at  the 
start  to  err  in  excess  of  liberality  rather  than  in  undue 
frugality.  No  expense  was  spared,  therefore,  in  making 
the  sick  and  wounded  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  the 
wants  of  others  who  were  needy  were  then  supplied  as 
unsparingly  as  circumstances  would  allow.  At  first .  the 
enormous  amount  of  business  connected  with  this  work 
was  done  from  one  building  —  that  of  the  Pomeroy  State 
Bank  —  as  general  headquarters,  but  it  was  soon  found 
necessary  to  establish  the  heads  of  various  departments  in 
other  quarters,  and  consequently  the  eye  was  greeted 
throughout  the  business  part  of  town  by  such  signs  as 
‘  ‘  Relief  Fund  Headquarters,  ”  “  Surgical  Headquarters,  ’  ’ 
“  Timekeeper’s  Office,”  “  Cleaning-up  Gang  Headquar¬ 
ters,”  “  Superintendent’s  Office,”  etc. 

The  department  of  dry  goods  and  clothing  supplies 
was  the  first  to  be  crowded  out  of  the  general  headquar¬ 
ters.  This  was  taken  first  to  G.  W.  Smith’s  warehouse, 
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but  still  more  room  was  soon  needed,  and  it  was  removed 
to  the  German  Lutheran  church,  which  was  literally 
packed  with  these  goods.  Owing  to  the  rush  and  hurry 
incident  to  such  times,  no  account  could  be  kept  of  the 
amount  of  goods  received,  but  F.  P.  McKee,  of  Fonda, 
the  manager  of  this  department,  estimated  the  one 
item  of  ladies’  dresses  at  one  thousand  or  more,  while 
of  men’s  white  shirts  not  less  than  two  thousand  were 
received.  Then  there  were  shoes,  hats,  underclothes, 
suits,  bedclothes,  etc.,  in  much  the  same  proportion. 
These  goods  were,  of  course,  mainly  secondhand.  A  box 
of  new  shoes,  from  Guthrie  Center,  was  one  notable 
exception.  The  committee  found  it  unnecessary  to  make 
any  purchases  in  the  dry  goods  department,  but  of  gro¬ 
ceries  and  provisions  about  $1,500  worth  was  bought. 
For  the  grocery  department  the  committee  erected  a  frame 
building  on  railroad  ground,  pn  First  street,  and  this  store 
was  ably  managed  by  H.  A.  Morse,  of  Lake  City,  during 
the  busiest  season.  It  soon  became  necessary  to  provide 
other  quarters  than  the  church  for  the  immense  amount  of 
dry  goods  and  clothing  on  hand,  and  accordingly  the  com¬ 
mittee  ordered  another  building  erected  adjoining  the  one 
used  as  a  grocery  supply  house.  This  second  building 
was  made  22  by  60  feet  in  size,  with  twelve  feet  posts, 
and  Superintendent  Hotchkiss  got  together  a  gang  of 
men  who  were  occupied  less  than  forty-eight  hours  in  its 
construction. 

HELP  FROM  SYMPATHETIC  TOWNS. 

As  soon  as  relief  work  could  be  organized,  there  was 
no  lack  of  help  from  neighboring  towns.  The  Sioux 
City  Tribune  of  July  11,  said: 

‘  ‘  Since  the  telegram  of  appeal  sent  out  by  the  mayor 
to  neighboring  cities  was  received  by  them,  money  and 
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supplies  have  rolled  in.  Most  of  the  towns  have  sent  food 
and  clothing  and  some  money.  Each  donation  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  request  to  tell  what  is  needed  and  it  will  be 
sent.  Des  Moines  has  already  sent  $1,000  and  $1,500 
more  will  come  today.  Dubuque,  Davenport  and  Sioux 
City  have  sent  over  $1,000  each,  besides  supplies.  And 
yet  with  all  this,  food  ran  short  Sunday  night,  and  urgent 
telegrams  were  .sent  to  nearest  points.  Up  to  today  $6,500 
in  cash  has  been  subscribed,  and  word  has  been  received 
that  much  more  is  on  the  wTay.  Of  course,  all  the  towns 
along  the  Illinois  Central  have  sent  help  in  the  way  of 
nurses,  and  delegations  of  men  helpers  have  come  from 
Lake  City,  Fort  Dodge,  Storm  Lake,  Fonda,  Rockwell 
City,  Cherokee,  Rolfe,  Des  Moines  and  Sioux  City,  and 
have  helped  to  get  order  out  of  chaos. 

‘  ‘  Among  the  most  useful  delegations  are  a  force  of 
sewers  from  Des  Moines  and  scrubbers  from  Lake  City. 
Twenty-five  ladies  arq  here  in  a  special  car  from  the  cap¬ 
ital  city,  provided  with  sewing  machines,  screwed  to  the 
floor  of  the  car,  which  is  sidetracked.  They  are  busily 
engaged  making  garments  for  the  destitute.  The  force 
of  scrubbers  has  been  put  to  work  on  the  Richards  hotel 
and  other  larger  buildings,  and  they  will  soon  be  habita¬ 
ble.  Storm  Lake  sent  twenty-five  men  Saturday,  and 
they  did  splendid  work  as  guards  for  forty-eight  hours. 
The  commissary  department  has  been  almost  exclusively 
in  charge  of  Fort  Dodge  men,  with  D.  K.  Lincoln  and 
Will  Merrill  at  the  head.  All  the  departments  of  work 
are  in  competent  hands  and  systematically  run.  Numer¬ 
ous  delegations  of  carpenters  came  in  this  morning  and 
are  at  work  putting  up  sheds  and  fixing  up  the  buildings 
that  are  worth  repairing.  Each  gang  of  six  is  in  charge 
of  a  foreman,  who  directs  the  work.  Presiding  Elder 
Brown,  of  the  Methodist  church,  has  been  appointed 
11 
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superintendent  of  nurses,  and  C.  W.  Alexander  is  at  the 
head  of  the  carpenters.” 

During  the  first  few  weeks  after  the  storm  the  relief 
committee  made  it  a  part  of  its  business  to  look  up  the 
needy  and  bestow  such  temporary  relief  as  seemed  to  be 
required,  but,  after  immediate  necessities  were  provided 
for  and  the  receipts  of  moneys  and  commodities  indicated 
that  much  would  be  left  over  for  the  permanent  relief  of 
the  homeless  and  destitute,  the  adoption  of  more  system¬ 
atic  methods  was  required.  Each  and  every  case  where 
losses  had  occurred  was  then  considered  carefully,  and 
permanent  relief  administered  —  not  so  much  according 
to  the'amount,  in  value,  of  the  loss  sustained,  as  to  the 
condition  in  which  it  left  the  loser.  As  an  aid  to  the 
committee  in  determining  the  comparative  needs  of  the 
sufferers,  a  list  of  printed  questions  was  prepared,  the 
answers  to  be  written  out  and  sworn  to  by  prospective 
recipients  of  aid.  Following  is  the  list  of  questions  : 

What  is  your  age  ? 

.  Are  you  married  or  single  ? 

What  is  your  occupation  ? 

How  long  have  you  resided  in  the  town  of  Pomeroy,  Iowa  ? 

What  real  estate  do  you  own  in  said  town  ? 

What  other  real  estate  do  you  own  ? 

What  improvements  were  there  on  this  real  estate  in  the  town 
of  Pomeroy  on  July  6,  1893,  prior  to  the  damage  to  the  same 
by  cyclone  ?  (Describe  the  house  and  all  buildings  and  improve¬ 
ments.) 

How  much  did  you  pay  for  this  property  ?  (Give  buildings 
separately  and  also  lot.) 

Were  there  any  improvements  on  this  real  estate  when  you 
purchased  it,  and  if  so,  what  ? 

When  were  the  buildings  on  this  real  estate  built,  and  by 
whom  ? 

What  incumbrance,  if  any,  is  there  upon  this  property,  and  to 
whom  and  when  is  it  due  ? 
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What  incumbrance,  if  any,  is  there  upon  your  other  real 
estate  ? 

What  other  personal  property  did  you  own  on  July  6  last, 
and  of  what  did  it  consist  ?  (Give  character  of  same  and  value, 
and  if  you  had  any  cash,  give  amount.) 

What  tornado  insurance  did  you  have  upon  this  Pomeroy 
property,  including  personal  property  ?  In  what  company  was  it 
insured  ? 

.  -  Has  this  loss  been  adjusted,  and  how  much  cash  did  you 
receive  therefor  ? 

What  household  goods  did  you  lose  by  reason  of  the  cyclone 
of  July  6,  1893  ?  (Give  a  general  statement  here  with  total  value 
and  attach  a  complete  list  hereto.) 

What  live  stock,  if  any,  did  you  lose  by  the  cyclone  of  July 
6?  (Describe  same  and  give  value.) 

Were  the  buildings  destroyed,  as  stated  hereinbefore,  totally 
destroyed,  or  is  any  part,  including  foundation,  in  shape  to  use  in 
rebuilding  the  property  ? 

Do  you  intend  to  rebuild  this  property  ? 

Were  there  any  improvements  on  this  real  estate  when  you 
purchased  it,  and  if  so,  what  ? 

What  family  did  you  have  at  the  time  of  this  cyclone  ?  (Give 
number  of  children,  ages,  and  whether  boys  or  girls.) 

Was  any  of  your  family  killed  or  injured  by  this  cyclone  on 
July  6?  (Be  careful  to  state  each  case  of  death  or  injury,  and  give 
manner  of  or  extent  of  injury.) 

What  aid  have  you  received  from  all  sources  since  July  6, 
1893,  and  from  whom  did  you  receive  it  ? 

This  may  seem  to  some  a  very  business-like  prelim¬ 
inary  to  the  bestowal  of  free  gifts,  but  some  such  method 
was  essential  to  enable  the  committee  to  administer  the 
aid  in  proportions  that  would  be  at  all  equitable.  Some 
families  lost  a  great  deal,  and  yet  had  enough  left  to  make 
them  comfortable,  and  such  as  they  were  not  given  so 
much  aid  as  others  who  might  have  lost  a  less  amount  of 
this  world’s  goods,  but  lost  all  they  had. 

One  of  the  sub- committee  appointed  from  the  relief 
committee  was  a  building  committee,  composed  of  Messrs. 
Stadtmueller,  Brownell  and  Whittlesey.  It  was  the  spe- 
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cial  business  of  these  gentlemen  to  look  after  the  building 
of  homes  for  the  wholly  destitute.  They  superintended 
the  erecting  of  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  buildings  entire, 
and  altogether  provided  not  less  than  thirty-five  families 
with  funds  for  building  houses,  whose  average  cost  was 
about  $400  —  this  besides  the  many  appropriations  of  from 
$50  to  $300  for  building  purposes  to  many  who  had  some 
means  of  their  own.  Seven  carloads  of  lumber  were  do¬ 
nated  by  various  lumber  companies.  After  the  building 
of  homes  had  been  attended  to  there  was  left  on  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  hands  a  large  quantity  of  rough  lumber,  and  this 
was  divided  into  sixty-three  separate  bills,  suitable  for 
coal  houses,  which  were  dispensed  where  they  would  do 
the  most  good.  Complete  outfits  of  household  furniture 
were  provided  where  needed,  and  contributions  of  stoves 
to  the  number  of  thirty-five  proved  a  great  aid  in  this 
department  of  the  work.  Several  new  wagons,  corn 
plows,  pumps,  and  other  like  articles  were  received  from 
manufacturers,  and  four  carloads  of  coal  were  sent  in  by 
mine-owners.  Paint  firms  donated  a  total  of  one  hundred 
and  eight  gallons  of  paint,  while  the  milling  firms  of 
Topeka,  Kansas,  made  a  highly  appreciated  offering  in 
the  form  of  a  carload  of  flour,  and  Iowa  mills  contributed 
another  carload.  Preserved  fruits  and  delicacies  for  the 
sick  were  received  in  abundance,  and  the  laundries  of 
Fort  Dodge,  Des  Moines  and  Sioux  City  did  their  full 
share  of  the  good  work  in  performing  laundry  work  for 
the  sufferers  free  of  charge.  The  Northwestern  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  of  Atkinson,  Wisconsin,  contributed  ten 
dozen  chairs,  including  twenty-eight  comfortable  rockers, 
and  the  latter  just  went  around  among  the  wounded  ladies 
of  Pomeroy. 

These  few  examples  of  the  practical  charity  displayed, 
saying  nothing  of  the  numerous  cash  contributions  which 
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came  in  from  every  quarter,  swelling  into  an  aggregate  of 
very  large  proportions,  serve  well  to  illustrate  the  free¬ 
heartedness  and  open -handedness  of  our  people  when 
their  sympathies  are  touched  by  genuine  suffering  on  the 
part  of  their  fellow-men.  The  readiness  with  which  calls 
for  help  are  responded  to  in  such  cases  of  diret  disaster  are 
certainly  calculated  to  give  one  renewed  faith  in  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  and  is  refreshing  evidence  that  the 
greed  for  gain  in  this  rapid  age  has  by  no  means  smoth¬ 
ered  the  finer  feelings  which  should  mark  the  being  made 
in  the  image  of  his  Creator. 

SCENES  AFTER  THE  STORM. 

There  were  strange  scenes  in  Pomeroy  for  many  days 
and  nights  after  the  great  storm.  On  July  7  a  scorching 
sun  beat  down  upon  the  thoroughly  soaked  earth,  and  the 
heat  and  sultriness  were  almost  unbearable  ;  yet  swarms 
of  people  from  every  walk  of  life  trudged  up  and  down 
the  streets  all  day  long,  examining  the  ruins,  searching 
for  relics,  some  idly  watching  the  progress  of  relief  work 
or  peering  curiously  into  the  windows  of  hospitals  where 
the  mangled  and  dying  lay  ;  others,  anxious  to  do  some¬ 
thing,  but  too  badly  excited  to  know  what  to  do,  everyone 
quiet  and  orderly  and  inclined  to  talk  in  a  subdued  tone 
of  voice,  and  an  unmistakable  air  of  sadness  over  all. 
There  were  women  in  the  hospitals  and  at  relief  head¬ 
quarters,  but  few  were  to  be  seen  in  the  crowds  of 
sight-seers.  Occasionally,  on  the  street,  a  tear-stained 
face  was  seen,  and  the  crowd  instinctively  fell  back  a  lit¬ 
tle  to  let  the  mourner  pass.  The  railroad  trains  made 
little  noise  as  they  came  and  went.  At  not  infrequent 
intervals  the  comparative  stillness  was  broken  by  one 
of  the  leaders  of  relief  work  making  an  appeal  for  men  to 
dig  graves  or  to  assist  in  the  work  of  disposing  of  the 
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dead  bodies  of  animals.  There  was  never  a  surplus  of 
helpers  for  this  kind  of  work.  Toward  night  the  crowds 
began  to  leave  on  the  outgoing  trains,  and  when  darkness 
settled  down  few  remained  but  the  residents  of  the  town 
and  those  who  were  actually  engaged  in  doing  something 
for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  At  9  o’clock  the  night 
police,  appointed  especially  for  guarding  the  property, 
went  on  duty,  and  Company  G  also  continued  on  guard 
duty,  being  relieved  every  three  hours.  The  streets  were 
very  dark,  and  the  only  light  came  dimly  flickering 
through  store  windows  or  from  a  hand-lantern  carried  by 
some  searcher  in  the  thoroughfares.  At  the  surgeons’ 
headquarters  there  were  frequent  inquiries  for  doctors, 
and  every  want  was  supplied.  There  was  a  great  dearth 
of  sleeping  places  at  this  time,  and  many  of  the  doctors, 
nurses  and  volunteer  helpers  had  no  rest  except  that 
obtained  in  a  chair  or  lying  on  the  bare  floor. 

On  Saturday  the  scenes  were  very  much  the  same  as 
those  of  the  day  before,  except  that  better  organization 
was  effected  and  more  thorough  work  accomplished. 
Crowds  of  the  curious  continued  to  pour  in  on  every  train, 
but  a  system  of  passes  was  adopted  and  placed  under  the 
direction  of  Superintendent  Hotchkiss,  and  none  were 
allowed  on  the  grounds  among  the  ruins  but  those  who 
had  business  there. 

Several  of  the  railroads  arranged  to  run  special  trains 
on  Sunday,  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  desired 
to  visit  the  ruined  town,  but  the  authorities  at  Pomeroy 
considered  that  the  presence  of  the  immense  crowd  that 
would  be  inevitable  might  tend  to  make  worse  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  badly  wounded,  and  requested  the 
Illinois  Central  railroad  to  run  no  trains  on  that  day. 
This  road  kindly  complied  with  the  request,  but  yet 
several  thousand  people  came  in  that  day  by  private 
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conveyances,  some  1,500  coming  from  Des  Moines  and 
towns  along  the  Des  Moines,  Northern  &  Western  rail¬ 
way  to  Twin  Cuts,  Jolley  and  Fonda,  and  thence  across 
the  country  on  foot  or  in  any  kind  of  conveyance  that 
could  be  obtained.  To  accommodate  the  sight-seers  the 
officials  decided  to  have  a  parade,  and  at  about  3  o’clock 
Sunday  afternoon  the  procession  started  from  the  east  part 
of  town.  A  newspaper  account  describes  it  as  a  wonder¬ 
ful  parade,  people  riding  in  every  conceivable  convey¬ 
ance,  some  on  bicycles  and  the  remainder  walking.  The 
committee  stationed  a  man  on  either  side  of  the  road  with 
a  hat  to  solicit  the  crowd  for  contributions  to  the  relief 
fund.  About  $ 200  was  realized.  The  procession,  headed 
by  the  militia,  passed  through  all  the  town  and  viewed 
with  evident  interest  the  scenes  of  destruction.  There 
were  250  teams  in  line  and  over  7,000  people.  Most  of 
them  were  farmers  from  the  surrounding  country,  some 
having  driven  thirty  miles  or  more. 

Of  the  trials  of  the  Des  Moines  people  who  came  to 
view  the  wreck  that  day  the  Leader  of  July  11  said  : 

‘  ‘  Though  it  was  widely  published  that  the  Des  Moines, 
Northern  &  Western  would  not,  owing  to  the  refusal  of 
the  Illinois  Central  to  handle  it,  run  a- train  any  further 
toward  Pomeroy  than  Fonda,  eight  miles  west  of  the 
cyclone  stricken  town,  about  600  people,  all  eager  to  go, 
were  at  the  depot  Sunday  morning  bright  and  early  im¬ 
patiently  awaiting  the  departure  of  the  train  for  Fonda, 
at  which  place  many  of.  them  expected  to  engage  vehicles 
and  drive  to  Pomeroy.  Colonel  Martin  was  much  sur¬ 
prised  when  he  saw  the  number  of  people  who  wanted  to 
go,  and  ordered  three  additional  coaches  attached  to  the 
train.  These  were  comfortably  filled,  but  when  the  train 
had  passed  three  stations  the  standing  room  had  become 
exhausted,  and  there  being  no  more  coaches  at  hand  the 
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capacity  of  the  train  was  increased  by  the  addition  of 
three  cattle  cars,  which  were  quickly  filled.  Soon  coaches 
and  box  cars  were  covered  on  the  roofs  and  sides  with  a 
dense  mass  of  humanity  that  looked  like  a  swarm  of  bees 
had  settled  on  the  train.  At  Redfield,  Jefferson  and  inter¬ 
mediate  .towns  hundreds  were  at  the  depots,  but  were 
compelled  to  give  up  the  trip  because  there  was  no  room 
on  the  train  for  them.  Arriving  at  Fonda  about  noon 
and  learning  that  there  would  be  no  train  over  the  Illinois 
Central  to  Pomeroy  that  day,  the  cheerful  idiots,  to  the 
number  of  about  400,  struck  boldly  out  on  foot  and 
walked  to  the  scene  of  the  cyclone’s  desolation.  Mean¬ 
time,  2,000  or  3,000  people,  most  of  them  from  adjacent 
towns,  and  farmers  living  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles, 
had  swarmed  into  Pomeroy,  and  provisions  being  scarce 
the  swarm  of  invaders  who  came  only  as  sightseers  could 
get  nothing  to  eat,  and  the  Des  Moines  contingent  were 
compelled  to  undergo  an  enforced  fast  until  their  return 
to  Fonda  five  hours  later.  They  had  eaten  nothing  since 
leaving  Des  Moines  in  the  morning,  had  walked  sixteen 
miles,  and  on  reaching  Fonda  they  were  almost  famished. 
They  cleaned  up  everything  edible,  and  would  have  eaten 
the  cooks  had  they  not  escaped.  The  train  arrived  in  the 
city  Monday  morning  at  2  o’clock  with  about  500  of  the 
most  fagged  out  and  totally  discouraged  people  on  earth.” 

CAPTURING  A  TRAIN. 

Such  episodes  as  that  of  capturing  a  railroad  train  are 
not  uncommon  in  war  times,  but  it  remained  for  County 
Attorney  E.  C.  Stevenson,  of  Rockwell  City,  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  occasions  may  arise  making  the  like  possible 
in  times  of  peace.  For  some  reason  news  of  the  Pomeroy 
disaster  did  not  reach  Rockwell  City  until  about  7:30 
o’clock  the  morning  after  it  occurred.  Mr.  Stevenson 
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happened  to  not  get  down  town  that  morning  until  sev¬ 
eral  minutes  after  that  time,  and  when  he  heard  the  ter¬ 
rible  news  every  procurable  conveyance  in  the  town  had 
been  taken  by  parties  going  to  the  wrecked  city.  About 
the  time  he  discovered  this  state  of  affairs,  a  freight  train 
on  the  Des  Moines,  Northern  &  Western  railway  pulled 
into  the  town  from  the  north.  Mr.  Stevenson  went  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  depot  and  informed  the  trainmen  that  they 
must  go  back  to  Fonda  to  convey  to  that  place  fifty  or 
more  Rockwell  City  people  w7ho  wanted  to  go  to  Pomeroy. 
The  trainmen  informed  him  they  could  not  do  that  with¬ 
out  ‘'orders,”  and  there  was  no  chance  of  their  getting 
the  orders.  But  Stevenson  dispatched  to  headquarters 
for  permission  to  run  the  train  back  to  Fonda.  Then, 
without  waiting  for  a  reply,  went  and  notified  the  people 
of  the  town  that  a  train  wras  going  to  start  for  Fonda 
within  fifteen  minutes,  and  requesting  all  who  could  to  go 
to  the  relief  of  Pomeroy.  A  crowd  was  soon  at  the 
depot,  bearing  such  supplies  as  they  thought  might  be 
*  needed,  and  permission  was  received  for  the  train  to  take 
them  as  far  on  their  way  as  Fonda,  the  junction  of  the 
Des  Moines,  Northern  &  Western  with  the  Illinois  Cen¬ 
tral  railroad.  Arrived  there,  Mr.  Stevenson  telegraphed 
the  Illinois  Central  trainmaster  and  secured  the  services 
of  an  engine  and  stock  car  from  that  road  to  transport  the 
party  the  remaining  distance  to  Pomeroy. 

DISPOSING  OF  DpAD  ANIMARS. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  at  Pomeroy  directly  after 
the  storm  was  for  workmen  to  assist  in  disposing  of  the 
dead  bodies  of  animals.  The  grounds  were  literally 
strewn  with  remains  of  the  brute  creation,  for  every  alley 
in  the  town  had  been  swept  clean  —  hardly  a  barn  having 
been  left  standing,  even  in  localities  where  little  other 
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damage  was  done  —  and  the  destruction  of  animal  life 
had  been  even  comparatively  greater  than  that  of  human 
life.  It  may  well  be  imagined,  therefore,  that  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  these  bodies,  in  which  so  soon  began  the  process 
of  decay,  aided  by  the  intense,  melting  heat  of  the  July 
sun,  was  decidedly  a  vexed  problem.  It  was  a  work  that 
many,  very  many,  shrank  from  engaging  in,  and  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  its  accomplishment  in  time  to 
avert  serious  consequences  would  require  a  great  amount 
of  labor,  with  skilled  management.  As  soon  as  County 
Attorney  Stevenson  had  arrived  on  the  scene  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  work,  with  full  control  over 
the  ruined  district  and  authority  to  use  the  credit  of  the 
town  to  its  utmost  limit,  and  adopt  any  means  he  .saw  fit 
to  accomplish  the  ‘  ‘  cleaning  up  ”  in  the  shortest  time 
possible.  It  was  at  first  thought  best  to  bury  the  car¬ 
cases,  but  this  was  found  to  be  impracticable  and  crema¬ 
tion  was  resorted  to,  with  final  success,  but  not  without 
encountering  many  serious  difficulties.  The  debris  from 
wrecked  buildings  was  used  for  fuel,  and  a  dozen  barrels 
of  coal  oil  were  also  consumed  before  the  work  was  fin¬ 
ished. 

To  make  sure  that  the  sanitary  conditions  in  Pomeroy 
were  correct,  Superintendent  Hotchkiss  asked  Governor 
Boies  to  send  there  the  chairman  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  to  make  a  personal  investigation  and  issue  such 
orders  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  work  of  cleaning 
up  as  he  might  deem  advisable.  This  was  done,  and  Dr. 
J.  B.  Hubbell,  field  agent  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
society,  superintended  in  detail  the  carrying  out  of  the 
board  of  health  official’s  directions.  Another  prominent 
worker  in  this  department  was  Congressman  J.  P.  Dolli- 
ver,  of  Fort  Dodge.  That  there  was  not  a  period  of 
marked  unhealthfulness,  if  not  an  epidemic,  in  Pomeroy 
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following  the  tornado,  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that 
this  important  part  of  the  relief  work  was  placed  in  such 
competent  hands  and  attended  to  so  promptly  and 
thoroughly.  Even  after  the  dead  animals  were  all  dis¬ 
posed  of  there  ye't  remained  immense  quantities  of  refuse 
matter  scattered  everywhere.  One  could  hardly  gain  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  situation  in  this  regard  without  hav¬ 
ing  seen  it.  The  town  appropriated  $150  for  this  work 
alone  and  hundreds  of  days’  work  were  wholly  donated. 
Thomas  Miller,  of  Pomeroy,  acted  as  superintendent  of 
the  cleaning-up  gangs  of  workmen,  and  filled  the  position 
creditably. 

IN  THE  HOSPITALS. 

The  hospitals  in  Pomeroy  after  the  disaster  were  un¬ 
like  the  hospitals  that  anyone  had  ever  seen  before,  unless 
it  were  near  a  battlefield  or  where  a  disaster  similar  to 
this  had  occurred.  They  were  all  badly  crowded  and 
were  not  supplied  with  the  conveniences  one  is  wont  to 
see  about  places  where  the  afflicted  in  body  are  to  be 
cared  for.  Some  of  the  wounded  were  lying  011  quilts 
spread  on  the  floor,  while  others  occupied  cots,  tables, 
benches,  and  anything  that  could  be  improvised  for  the 
purpose.  But  skilled  surgeons,  and  nurses  —  both  profes¬ 
sional  and  inexperienced  —  were  at  hand  to  administer  to 
the  needs  of  their  suffering  fellows  as  best  they  could 
under  the  circumstances,  and  the  results  would  almost 
seem  to  indicate  that  nature  sometimes  repents  her  deeds 
of  violence  and  steps  in  with  remedies  of  her  own  to 
restore  that  which  she  herself  has  shattered.  The  condi¬ 
tions  and  surroundings  in  the  Pomeroy  hospitals  were  not 
such  as  any  surgeon’s  scientific  learning  or  the  knowd- 
edge  of  experience  would  lead  him  to  choose  for  a  badly 
wounded  patient,  yet,  with  few  exceptions,  the  patients 
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here  seemed  to  do  as  well  as  they  could  have  done  any¬ 
where  else.  A  dispatch  to  the  daily  press,  under  date  of 
July  n,  said  : 

‘  ‘  The  wounded  are  all  doing  well  — wonderfully  well 
—  when  the  extent  of  their  injuries  is  taken  into  account. 
They  can  only  be  compared  to  the  injuries  inflicted  by 
savages  in  their  unnatural  fury.  When  the  awful  wounds 
were  dressed  even  the  nurses,  used  to  such  sights,  turned 
away  sick,  and  two  of  them  fainted  away  and  had  to  be 
carried  out  of  the  wards.  The  wounds  are  mostly  of  a 
bloody  nature,  consisting  of  incisions  of  the  head  and 
body  made  by  flying  splinters.  One  man  had  his  scalp 
nearly  taken  off,  and  when  he  was  found  it  had  flapped 
back,  as  if  an  Indian  had  started  to  take  his  hair  and  been 
surprised  at  the  job  just  before  he  had  finished.  The  case 
was  that  of  Michael  Quinlan,  the  section  hand,  who  lost 
his  wife  and  child.  Another  man,  a  teamster,  named 
Joseph  Demar,  has  two  incisions  in  his  back,  the  size  of  a 
saucer,  and  so  deep  that  it  takes  over  two  yards  of  gauze 
to  fill  up  the  wound.  There  are  numerous  other  injuries 
that  have  required  the  utmost  skill  of  the  surgeons,  and 
operations  that  are  only  attempted  as  a  last  resort  have 
been  performed  with  wonderful  success.  No  amputations 
have  yet  been  made. 

‘  ‘  One  of  the  most  critical  cases  is  that  of  Roy  Keefer, 
a  young  man  of  eighteen  years.  The  house  that  he  was 
in  was  smashed  to  kindling  wood  and  two  of  the  occu¬ 
pants  killed  outright.  Keefer  lay  out  in  the  wet  half  the 
night,  and  it  was  twenty-four  hours  after  the  cyclone  that 
the  surgeons  removed  the  rung  of  a  chair  from  the  poor 
fellow’s  back.  He  has  been  delirious  nearly  all  the  time 
since,  and  his  recovery  is  doubtful,  though  a  wonderful 
constitution  may  pull  him  through.  *  At  least  twenty  of 
the  injured  are  small  children,  a  few  are  babies  in  arms, 
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Most  of  the  little  ones  are  suffering  from  scalp  wounds, 
and  almost  without  exception  one  of  their  limbs  is  broken. 
It  is  a  pitiful  scene  to  see  them  lying  on  their  cots,  their 
heads  done  up  in  cotton  wool  and  bandages,  their  little 
limbs  in  splints.  Their  cries  and  groans  often  disturb 
even  the  serenity  of  the  doctors,  and  the  nurses  often  turn 
away  with  tear-bedimmed  eyes.  The  most  touching  case 
is  that  of  the  little  boy  Gieke,  who  lies  in  the  big  tent 
hospital  with  a  wound  in  the  head  and  a  broken  leg.  No 
kith  or  kin  attend  at  his  bedside,  his  mother  and  father 
having  been  killed.  The  boy  is  a  favorite  with  the  nurses, 
however,  and  every  attention  is  shown  him.” 

During  the  first  three  days  and  nights  after  the  storm 
the  surgeons  and  nurses  were  greatly  overworked,  but 
after  that  new  relays  arrived  in  sufficient  force  for  a 
reasonable  amount  of  rest  to  be  taken  by  those  who  had 
worked  so  hard.  Tents  were  provided  for  sleeping 
places,  and  though  there  were  no  spring  mattresses  or 
sheets,  yet  a  comfortable  shake-down  awaited  the  weary 
watchers  when  relief  came.  The  private  car  of  Vice- 
President  Harahan,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  was  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  relief  committee  during  this  time,  and 
many  of  the  doctors  and  nurses  found  luxurious  repose  in 
its  comfortable  berths. 

One  of  the  remarkable  things  in  connection  with  the 
storm  is  that  among  so  many  severe  injuries  so  few  ampu¬ 
tations  were  found  necessary  —  only  three  having  been 
reported  the  entire  length  of  the  tornado’s  track,  and  but 
one  of  these  was  in  Pomeroy,  it  being  the  case  of  Mrs.  N. 
Fecht,  who  had  a  very  bad  wound  four  inches  in  length 
between  the  right  ankle  and  knee.  She  did  not  with¬ 
stand  the  operation.  Very  few  of  the  tornado’s  victims 
were  crippled  for  life. 
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The  supplies  of  medicines  for  the  Pomeroy  hospitals 
were  furnished  mainly  by  the  physicians.  Each  doctor 
who  came  brought  a  well-filled  case  with  him,  and,  upon 
leaving,  left  what  medicines  he  had  not  himself  used. 
Bandages, by  the  barrel  were  required  for  dressing  the 
many  wounds.  From  two  to  four  people  were  kept  busy 
making  bandages,  and,  besides,  large  quantities  were  sent 
in  already  made. 

After  the  first  day  or  two  the  management  succeeded 
in  getting  order  out  of  chaos  so  that  the  hospitals  were 
run  quite  systematically.  At  the  doors  were  stationed 
guards  who  allowed  none  to  enter  except  such  as  could 
show  that  they  had  business  there  ;  the  nurses  were  all 
registered,  going  on  duty  in  relays,  with  watches  of 
twelve  hours  each,  and  the  surgeons  were  required  to 
make  reports  at  regular  intervals,  at  surgical  headquar¬ 
ters.  Complete  records  were  kept,  therefore,  by  secre¬ 
taries  appointed  for  that  purpose,  but  these  records  disap¬ 
peared  at  the  time  the  wounded  were  removed  to  Sioux 
City  hospitals  and  much  interesting  data  it  is  now  impos¬ 
sible  to  obtain.  The  militiamen  doing  duty  as  hospital 
guards,  and  those  guarding  the  ruined  district  as  well, 
were  very  strict  in  carrying  out  their  orders.  Even  Chief 
Surgeon  Jepson  received  a  stab  from  a  bayonet  one  night 
when,  in  the  course  of  duty,  he  thoughtlessly  attempted 
to  pass  the  lines  without  giving  the  password. 

The  physicians  who  were  registered  up  to  July  8  were 
as  follows : 

J.  W.  Somers,  Callencfar,  Iowa;  F.  E.  Seymour, 
Fort  podge  ;  W.  E.  Green,  Webster  City  ;  E.  H.  Kin¬ 
ney,  Humboldt ;  J.  J.  Millar,  Sioux  City  ;  A.  M.  Browne, 
Sioux  City  ;  H.  S.  Miner,  Fort  Dodge ;  D.  W.  Wight, 
Pomeroy  ;  R.  H.  Heros,  Rock  River  City  ;  R.  W.  Cavett, 
Eake  City  ;  C.  I.  Burt,  Lake  City  ;  M.  S.  Butler,  Chero- 
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kee  ;  W.  W.  McMackin,  kake  City  ;  J.  D.  McVay,  kake 
City  ;  O.  H.  Wright,  Pomeroy  ;  W.  T.  Speaker,  Manson  ; 
A.  W.  Stevens,  Storm  kake ;  F.  E.  Devereaux,  Fort 
Dodge ;  R.  Evans,  Fort  Dodge  ;  J.  N.  Warren,  Sioux 
City;  C.  J.  Sanders,  Fort  Dodge  ;  R.  E.  Conniff,  Sioux 
City ;  Edwin  Hornibrook,  Cherokee ;  J.  J.  Schlawig, 
Sioux  City ;  D.  J.  Townsend,  kohrville  ;  D.  W.  Edgar, 
Fonda;  J.  S.  Nelson,  Fort  Dodge;  J.  R.  Thompson, 
Jolley  ;  H.  Mullarkey,  Jr.,  Manson  ;  A.  k.  Belt,  Gilmore 
City  ;  k.  R.  Cleaves,  Cherokee  ;  G.  E.  Townsend,  Gow- 
rie  ;  A.  A.  Prall,  Pilot  Mound  ;  Drs.  Schott,  Hoyt,  John¬ 
son,  Jepson,  Browne,  Wade,  Murphy,  Rich,  Bergen, 
Parke,  Sioux  City  ;  C.  F.  Swenson,  Melbourne. 

There  were  more  than  sixty  nurses  who  did  regular 
duty,  but  the  losing  of  the  records  makes  it  impossible  to 
give  the  list  of  names. 

REMOVING  THE  WOUNDED  FROM  POMEROY. 

As  has  been  said  before,  the  patients  in  the  Pomeroy 
hospitals  mended  rapidly  and  did  remarkably  well  in 
every  way,  considering  the  surroundings  and  the  lack  of 
proper  facilities  for  doing  the  work,  but  as  the  weary 
days  and  nights  dragged  by,  the  continued  hot  weather 
and  the  fact  that  the  care  of  so  many  seriously  wounded 
patients  precluded  the  possibility  of  making  any  material 
or  permanent  improvements  in  the  surroundings  admon¬ 
ished  those  in  charge  that  a  radical  change  might  be 
effected  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned.  It  was  accord¬ 
ingly  decided  that  fifty  of  the  most  seriously  wounded, 
or  about  one- third  of  the  whole  number  being  cared  for  at 
Pomeroy,  should  be  removed  to  the  Samaritan  Home  and 
St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  at  Sioux  City.  The  distance  from 
Pomeroy  to  Sioux  City  by  rail  is  a  little  more  than  one 
hundred  miles,  and  .  some  were  afraid  that  the  journey 
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would  be  too  much  for  many  of  the  patients,  but,  with 
the  precautions  taken  by  those  who  had  the  work  in  hand, 
the  removal  was  accomplished  with  splendid  success. 

On  July  12,  Superintendent  Hotchkiss  wired  the  Pull¬ 
man  Car  Company  to  send  two  sleeping  cars  to  Pomeroy 
to  be  used  in  transporting  the  \younded  to  Sioux  City. 
The  cars  were  sent  at  once  and  their  use  freely  donated 
by  the  company.  On  the  evening  of  July  14  it  was 
announced  that  the  hospital  train  was  in  readiness,  and 
at  about  8  o’clock  the  work  of  carrying  the  patients  011 
stretchers  from  the  hospitals  to  the  train  was  begun. 
For  this  purpose  three  state  tents  had  been  cut  up  and 
made  into  stretchers  by  the  Des  Moines  ladies  who  were 
making  a  specialty  of  doing  needlework  for  the  sufferers. 
So  much  depended  upon  the  success  of  this  removal  of 
the  wounded  that  everyone  in  Pomeroy  was  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  proceedings,  and  no  other  business  was  going 
on  in  the  town  from  the  time  that  this  work  was  begun 
until,  at  about  11  p.m.,  it  was  announced  that  all  the 
patients  were  comfortably  ensconced  in  their  berths,  and, 
without  the  ringing  of  a  bell  or  the  blowing  of  a  whistle, 
the  solemn-appearing  hospital  train  moved  out  almost 
noiselessly  with  its  load  of  mangled  humanity. 

The  proceedings  of  this  night  brought  more  sadness  to 
the  hearts  of  many  of  the  physicians  and  nurses  than  they 
had  before  experienced  in  their  work.  They  were  to  be 
relieved  from  very  onerous  duties,  it  was  true,  but  now, 
about  the  first  occasion  they  had  had  to  stop  and  think 
over  matters  seriously,  they  realized  that  they  had  become 
attached  to  the  patients  with  whom  they  had  worked  so 
hard  and  whose  fate,  it  seemed,  had  been  almost  left  in 
their  hands,  and  the  responsibility  was  not  given  over  to 
others  with  the  feeling  of  relief  that  they  had  anticipated. 
The  measured  tramp,  tramp  of  the  helpers  as  they  con- 
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veyed  their  precious  burdens  from  hospital  to  train 
sounded  to  the  sensitive  ones  much  like  a  death  march, 
and  the  flickering  light  of  numerous  lanterns,  occasionally 
giving  one  a  glimpse  of  a  tired,  drawn  face,  whiter  than 
the  stretcher  upon  which  it  lay,  only  added  to  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  scene. 

The  hospital  train  was  made  up  of  the  two  Pullman 
sleepers,  an  ordinary  day  coach  and  a  baggage  car.  In 
the  latter  was  a  well-appointed  restaurant  to  provide 
anything  in  the  culinary  line  that  might  be  needed  on 
the  way.  The  train  moved  slowly  the  entire  distance 
and  without  making  unnecessary  noise,  arriving  in  Sioux 
City  at  6  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  July  15.  Stops  were 
made  at  Fonda,  where  some  doctors  got  off  and  a  supply 
of  bread  was  secured  that  had  been  telegraphed  for,  and 
at  Storm  Fake.  Just  as  the  train  arrived  in  the  union 
depot  at  Sioux  City,  Ed.  Doyle,  one  of  the  wounded, 
breathed  his  last.  Doyle’s  case  had  not  been  looked  upon 
as  serious  by  the  physicians  and  his  death  was  a  great 
surprise.  His  principal  injury  was  a  bad  contusion  of 
the  leg,  in  which  gangrene  had  set  in,  and  the  poison 
probably  reached  his  heart,  immediate  death  resulting. 
Kd.  Flaherty,  a  brother-in-law,  and  J.  W.  Clancey,  a 
friend,  accompanied  Doyle  on  the  train,  and  they  returned 
to  Pomeroy  with  the  body  the  same  evening,  where  it  was 
buried  the  following  day. 

Numerous  wagons,  the  police  ambulance  and  other 
vehicles  were  at  the  Sioux  City  depot  to  help  convey  the 
wounded  to  the  hospitals,  and  by  11  o’clock  all  of  them 
had  been  removed.  A  large  crowd  of  spectators  was  at 
the  depot,  and  the  services  of  a  detail  of  police  were 
required  to  keep  the  sight-seers  from  interfering  with  the 
work.  Senator  E.  E.  Mack  had  charge  of  affairs,  as  rep¬ 
resenting  the  relief  committee,  and  Dr.  Jepson,  the  chief 
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surgeon,  directed  the  movements  of  nurses  and  helpers. 
Sixteen  of  the  wounded  went  to  the  Samaritan  Home 
and  the  rest  to  St.  Joseph’s  hospital,  and  details  of  physi¬ 
cians  were  sent  to  care  for  them.  Drs.  White,  Reynolds 
and  Barnard  went  to  the  former  hospital,  and  Drs.  Boot, 
Settlemeyer  and  Stevenson  to  the  latter.  The  doctors 
were  all  volunteers  in  the  work,  and  they  remained  with 
the  wounded  for  some  time.  Dr.  Reynolds  is  a  lady 
physician  of  Des  Moines,  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Settlemeyer  is  of 
the  same  place.  Dr.  Barnard’s  home  is  at  Independence. 
Dr.  Boot  lives  at  Vermillion,  and  Stevenson  at  Sioux 
Falls. 

The  patients  taken  to  the  Samaritan  Home  were  : 

Jesse  Pruden,  large  wound  on  leg,  fractured  jaw, 
large  pelvis  wound  ;  considered  precarious. 

Mrs.  Rushton,  fracture  of  femur,  wound  in  sacral 
region. 

Mrs.  Lindblad,  wounds  on  head  and  body. 

Mr.  Thomas,  fractured  ribs. 

Mrs.  Thomas,  wounds  on  ankle. 

J.  W.  Black,  contused  wounds. 

Mrs.  Black,  slight  contusions. 

Black  children,  two  girls  and  one  boy,  all  fractured 
arms  and  cuts. 

Mary  Soderstrum,  fractured  arm. 

Linda  Oleson,  deep  contusion  of  body. 

Mrs.  Blomberg,  wounds  on  face,  severe  contusions. 

Dena  Blomberg,  fractured  skull. 

Della  Blomberg,  contusions  of  face. 

Roy  Keifer,  deep  wounds  in  back,  contusion  of  skull. 

Those  taken  to  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital  were  : 

Jacob  Paap,  wound  of  arm. 

Mrs.  Paap,  ankle  wounded. 

John  Koklantz,  slight  contusions. 
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Mrs.  Koklantz,  fractured  rib. 

Koklantz  baby,  lacerated  wounds. 

Henry  Werefe,  fractured  skull. 

Frank  Forche,  broken  arms. 

Arthur  Forche,  fractured  femur. 

Mrs.  Geicke,  exsected  coccyx  and  sacrum. 

Henry  Geicke,  fractured  femur. 

Joe  DeMarr,  compound  fracture  of  ribs,  wound  in  back, 
pleuritic  effusion. 

James  Mellor,  fractured  ribs. 

Mrs.  Mellor,  slight  wounds. 

Mrs.  Gilbert,  part  of  backbone  removed,  sacrum. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald,  fracture  of  arm. 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  compound  fracture  of  arms. 

Michael  Quinlan,  scalp  wounds. 

Mrs.  Finder,  extensive  wounds  on  leg. 

Finder  children,  boy  and  girl,  lacerated  wounds. 

Mr.  Foil,  lacerated  shoulder. 

Mr.  Harmon,  lacerations. 

Kmma  Harmon,  wounds  on  head. 

Helen  George,  broken  leg,  lacerated  head. 

Arthur  George,  lacerated  head. 

Mrs.  Maxwell,  bruised  and  lacerated. 

August  Hjelm,  head  and  shoulder  injured. 

Fottie  Hjelm,  shoulder,  back  and  head  injured. 

Baby  George,  lacerated  wounds  on  right  thigh. 

George  Guy,  contusions. 

Mrs.  George  Guy,  contusions. 

Miss  Addie  Guy,  slight  wounds. 

Of  those  who  entered  the  Sioux  City  hospitals,  Joe 
De  Mar,  Roy  Keifer,  Mrs.  Rushton  and  Mrs.  Giecke 
died  within  a  week  or  ten  days  after  their  arrival.  At 
the  end  of  two  months  all  of  the  others  had  sufficiently 
recovered  to  be  able  to  return  to  their  homes.  The 
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pitients  on  departing  expressed  sincere  gratitude  to  the 
hospital  management  and  to  the  people  of  Sioux  City  for 
their  humane  conduct  in  a  time  of  need. 

THE  SITUATION  IMPROVING. 

While  in  Sioux  City  on  this  mission  of  looking  after 
the  removal  of  the  wounded,  Senator  Mack  talked  to 
a  Tribune  reporter  as  follows  : 

“  I  can  say  to  you  and  the  people  of  your  city  in 
general,  that  the  situation  at  Pomeroy  has  never  been 
pictured  as  terrible  as  it  is.  The  funds  so  far  received 
are  inadequate  to  meet  even  the  present  necessities.  I 
still  hope  to  see  some  provision  made  that  will  at  least 
help  the  people  out  in  their  present  distress.  The  Pom¬ 
eroy  sufferers  have  so  far  received  only  $30,000.  As  to 
what  insurance  was  carried  I  don’t  know,  but  I  believe  it 
was  about  $35,000,  and  that  won’t  go  far  toward  rebuild¬ 
ing,  will  it  ?  Let  me  say  to  you,  sir,  how  much  the  people 
of  Pomeroy,  and  in  fact  all  of  us,  appreciate  the  noble 
work  of  your  great  surgeon,  Dr.  Jepson.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  all  that  he  has  been  a  wonderful  success  as  the  head  of 
the  medical  corps  in  Pomeroy.  And  then,  talking  of 
heroic  people,  don’t  let  me  forget  the  ladies  of  Cherokee, 
Fort  Dodge,  Storm  Lake,  Sioux  City  and  numerous  other 
towns.  God  bless  them  for  the  true  Christianity  they  have 
displayed  in  their  work  at  the  seat  of  the  great  Iowa 
calamity.  Among  the  helpers  Capt.  W.  E.  Wellington, 
of  Dubuque,  stands  at  the  head,  that  is,  in  a  financial  way. 
He  used  to  live  near  Pomeroy  on  a  ranch,  and  knows 
every  one  of  the  sufferers.  The  captain  is  assisting  every 
deserving  person  with  a  lavish  hand,  and  without  any 
red  tape  either.  He  spent  they  say,  over  $2,000  in  cash 
the  first  day  he  arrived  on  the  scene,  and  is  still  at  it. 
He  has  offered  to  contribute  $10,000  to  the  relief  fund  if 
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Dubuque  will  do  likewise.  Wellington  is  a  remarkable 
man,  bluff  and  hearty,  and  possessed  of  a  good  deal  of 
wealth.  When  he  gets  hot,  look  out  for  him.  He  met 
the  agent  of  an  insurance  company,  at  Pomeroy,  the  other 
day,  and  there  was  a  lively  tilt  between  the  captain  and 
the  man  of  policies,  because  the  latter’s  company  had 
refused  to  pay  their  losses  within  sixty  days.  ’  ’ 

Prior  to  the  removal  of  the  wounded  from  Pomeroy 
there  had  been  practically  nothing  done  in  the  way  of 
material  improvements  looking  toward  making  the  town 
again  habitable,  except  what  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  preserve  sanatory  conditions ;  but  now  there  was 
time  and  opportunity  to  do  something  toward  rebuilding 
homes  and  taking  care  of  the  many  who  were  not  physi¬ 
cally  injured,  or  perhaps  only  slightly  so,  but  were  little 
less  in  need  of  attention  than  the  others,  for  homes  were 
swept  away,  families  were  destitute,  and  numbers  of  per¬ 
sons  did  not  recover  from  the  shock  for  several  weeks 
afterward,  although  apparently  they  may  not  have  been 
disabled.  Gangs  of  men  —  some  being  paid  workmen 
and  others  donating  their  services  —  were  now  set  to  work 
clearing  up  debris,  repairing  houses  of  which  enough  was 
left  to  make  it  worth  the  while,  and  erecting  new  build¬ 
ings.  About  the  first  work  done  in  this  line  was  that  of 
rebuilding  chimneys,  for  even  among  the  houses  left 
standing  in  town  not  a  whole  chimney  could  be  found. 
Scores  of  men  were  employed  the  rest  of  the  season  in 
rebuilding  the  town,  those  who  were  able  to  do  so 
rebuilding  their  own  homes,  others  being  aided  according 
to  their  needs  from  the  relief  fund,  and  the  wholly  desti¬ 
tute  being  provided  with  new  houses  complete  by  the 
relief  committee,  so  that  the  winter  following  the  great 
disaster  would  find  the  people  who  suffered  from  the  great 
tornado  almost  as  comfortably  situated  as  they  were  before. 
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SHORT  STORIES  OF  THE  STORM. 

Two  Cherokee  ladies,  Mrs.  M.  Baumgardner  and 
Mrs.  Dan  Rhode,  are  adherents  to  the  theory  that  in 
close  proximity  to  the  tornado’s  actual  center  absolute 
calm  prevails.  They  had  been  picking  berries  on  the  bluff 
almost  opposite  the  Janies  Wheeler  place,  near  Cherokee, 
where  much  damage  was  done,  and  when  it  began  to 
blow  they  went  into  the  old  Scurlock  house,  on  the  hill 
near  by.  They  say  the  tornado  climbed  the  bluff  just 
below  them,  but  that  nothing  was  disturbed  where  they 
were  —  that  absolute  calm  prevailed.  It  is  quite  likely 
the  storm  raised  off  the  ground  at  that  point. 

At  the  Lakeside  farm,  near  Storm  Lake,  three  sheep 
were  impaled  on  one  board. 

‘  ‘  The  people  of  Storm  Lake  were  early  upon  the 
ground  at  Pomeroy,  and  were  the  first  to  send  in  supplies. 
Senator  Mack  and  Mayor  Bailie  worked  day  and  night 
organizing,  directing  and  relieving  the  distressed.  All  of 
our  physicians  went  there  on  the  7th  and  labored  all  day. 
Mr.  Mack  remained  day  and  night  until  Sunday  morning. 
Our  firemen  stood  guard  two  nights  and  a  day  to  relieve 
the  militia,  and  the  entire  county  is  being  systematically 
arranged  for  relief  work.  Many  of  our  ladies  went  as 
nurses,  and  we  have  not  heard  of  any  of  them  who  regis¬ 
tered  as  such  simply  to  obtain  free  transportation.” — 
Storm  Lake  Pilot. 

Many  light  articles  were  carried  great  distances  by  the 
storm.  Sander  Essing,  living  five  miles  northeast  of 
town,  found  at  his  place,  lying  almqst  together,  a  bank 
check  and  a  letter,  the  former  of  which  came  from  C.  G. 
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Perkins’  place,  five  miles  west  of  Pomeroy,  and  the  latter 
from  Jason  Eowrey’s  residence  in  town.  The  check  was 
known  to  have  been  inside  a  bank  book  which  was  lying 
in  a  bureau  drawer  in  the  Perkins  house,  when  the 
storm  struck.  Also  a  memorial  card  from  Perkins’  place 
was  picked  up  two  miles  east  of  town,  and  a  wedding 
card  was  found  by  Swan  Nelson,  five  miles  northeast,  that 
came  from  Ezra  Davy’s  house  in  town. 

Albert  Briggs  was  in  Miller’s  barn  when  the  storm 
came.  He  was  trying  to  hold  the  south  doors  of  the 
barn  from  blowing  out,  when  the  whole  south  wall  was 
taken,  and  he  was  thrown  backward,  landing  between 
two  horses.  When  he  got  up,  barn,  horses  and  all  were* 
gone.  He  was  not  hurt,  but  he  afterward  found  a  deep 
dent  in  his  watchcase  which  he  could  not  account  for. 

Several  Pomeroy  people  made  the  discovery  that  sewer 
boxes  may  afford  a  safe  refuge  from  tornadoes.  Three  of 
these  were  W.  H.  Barr,  William  Edgett  and  Robert 
Eundgren.  They  were  standing  in  front  of  the  O.  K. 
grocery  store,  on  Ontario  street,  when  they  first  noticed 
storm  indications  of  a  startling  nature.  Edgett  and 
Eundgren  promptly  dropped  into  the  sewer  box  near  by 
and  Barr  started  to  reach  one  farther  up  street,  at  Mar¬ 
tin’s  corner,  but  was  caught  by  the  wind  and  carried 
nearly  across  the  street.  When  he  looked  up  and  saw 
the  air  full  of  timber  and  flying  debris  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  also  witnessing  the  collapse  of  the  Hillman  brick 
building,  he  did  not  attempt  to  get  on  his  feet,  but  man¬ 
aged  to  crawl  on  hi's  hands  and  knees  back  to  the  Martin 
building.  By  the  time  he  had  arrived  there  the  worst 
was  over, 

Instances  were  quite  common  of  pieces  of  iron  being 
found  firmly  imbedded  in  trees,  and  at  the  Slater  farm,  in 
Cherokee  county,  an  eight-inch  scantling  or  beam  was 
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driven  into  a  large  cottonwood  tree,  eight  feet  above  the 
ground.  A  man  stood  on  the  protruding  piece  while  he 
sawed  out  the  section  of  the  tree  as  a  grim  curiosity.  At 
the  same  place  a  barb- wire  fence  was  taken  into  the  air 
and  its  three  strands  woven  about  the  tops  of  tall  trees, 
braiding  them  together  in  a  tight  lacery  of  twig  and 
limb  and  trunk  and  wire,  from  which  the  posts  torn  from 
the  ground  hung  pendent  in  the  air. 

John  Miller  and  John  Bedke  were  in  the  McKeen  barn 
when  the  structure  was  lifted  up  and  carried  to  Hillman’s 
residence,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  same  block, 
where  it  was  dropped  on  the  kitchen  part  of  the  house, 
crushing  it  completely.  Bedke  had  an  arm  broken  and 
Miller’s  most  serious  injury  resulted  from  one  of  the 
horses  stepping  on  the  end  of  a  board,  causing  the  other 
end  to  strike  him  in  the  eye.  The  only  things  left  in  the 
alley  on  which  the  barn  stood  was  a  road  cart  and  a 
sleigh,  the  shafts  of  the  former  resting  upon  the  latter, 
and  both  were  practically  undisturbed.  Not  more  than 
two  feet  distant  from  the  road  cart  a  tree  twelve  inches  in 
diameter  was  torn  out  by  the  roots. 

Samuel  Dangerfield  was  running  his  feed  mill,  in  the 
old  skating  rink  on  Otsego  street,  near  First,  the  evening 
of  the  storm.  When  he  saw  the  cloud  approaching  from 
the  west  he  went  into  a  cellar  across  the  street  where  the 
basement  walls  for  a  new  building  had  been  built.  He 
had  started  to  come  out  of  the  cellar  when  the  storm 
came,  and  narrowly  escaped  from  being  struck  by  flying 
timbers.  As  he  looked  upward  he  saw  a  wagon,  with 
tongue  erect,  sailing  through  the  air  about  thirty  feet  over 
his  head.  The  wagon  was  from  the  livery  barn  near  by, 
and  no  trace  of  it  could  afterward  be  found.  The  rink 
building  and  Mr.  D.’s  mill  machinery  were  completely 
wrecked. 
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Mr.  Pratt,  of  Newell,  in  going  over  the  ruins  at  Pome¬ 
roy  the  day  after  the  storm,  found  a  roll  of  bank  notes, 
which  he  delivered  at  headquarters.  Returning  to  the 
grounds  he  found  a  second  roll  of  money  within  a  very 
few  minutes.  Hundreds  of  others  were  searching  the 
ruins  hours  at  a  time  without  finding  anything  of  special 
value. 

Rouis  Madson,  an  employe  at  Hudson’s  livery  barn  in 
Pomeroy,  had  a  ‘  ‘  tussle  ’  ’  with  the  tornado  from  which  he 
came  out  in  remarkably  good  form,  considering  the  rough 
usage  to  which  he  was  subjected.  Madson  was  driving  a 
passenger  into  the  country  when  they  met  the  storm  two 
miles  west  of  town.  Before  the  meeting  actually  occur¬ 
red,  however,  they  stopped  close  to  a  willow  hedge,  which 
they  thought  would  afford  some  protection  from  the  storm, 
and  both  men  alighted  from  the  carriage.  Madson  went 
to  the  horses’  heads  to  quiet  them,  while  his  companion 
displayed  excellent  judgment  in  lying  flat  on  the  ground. 
Suddenly  Madson  and  the  horses  and  carriage  were  lifted 
in  the  air  and  carried  in  different  directions,  and  after  the 
former  had  had  time  to  collect  his  senses  he  found  himself 
lying  in  a  field  sixty  rods  in  a  northeasterly  direction 
from  the  place  where  he  had  been  standing.  He  had  evi¬ 
dently  passed  through  a  barbed  wire  fence  on  the  way 
thither,  for  his  body  was  covered  with  cuts  and  scratches 
which  could  not  be  otherwise  accounted  for.  He  was 
exceedingly  sore  and  very  weak  from  the  loss  of  blood, 
but  succeeded  in  walking  and  crawling  to  the  nearest 
house  a  half  mile  away  —  although  two  hours  were  occu¬ 
pied  in  making  that  distance.  He  was  at  work  again  in 
a  day  or  two,  however,  apparently  suffering  no  serious 
inconvenience  from  the  results  of  his  terrible  experience. 
Madson’ s  clothes  were  torn  from  him,  his  body  cut  badly 
in  a  score  of  places  and  the  wounds  literally  pounded  full 
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of  dirt.  The  stranger  who  was  with  him  held  his  place 
on  the  ground  and  was  unhurt.  One  of  the  horses  had 
struck  heavily  on  the  earth  at  a  point  sixty-five  rods  east 
of  the  place  where  he  went  into  the  air  and  was  killed. 
The  other  horse  was  found  two  miles  north,  stripped  of  his 
harness,  but  alive  and  not  badly  injured.  The  spokeless 
wheels  of  the  carriage  and  some  other  miscellaneous 
remains  were  scattered  near  where  Madson  lay. 

O.  E.  Wood,  proprietor  of  the  livery  barn  on  East 
First  street,  was  standing  with  Clyde  Carson  just  inside 
the  north  doors  of  the  bam,  and  had  the  doors  within 
eighteen  inches  of  being  closed,  when  Carson  was  taken 
out  and  carried  across  the  street,  north,  a  distance  of  six 
or  eight  rods,  set  down  for  a  moment,  then  picked  up 
again  and  taken  back  southwest,  landing  near  the  old 
hotel  building.  Wood  remained  in  the  barn,  watching 
Carson,  whose  feet  occasionally  touched  the  ground  dur¬ 
ing  his  forced  flight,  then  he  would  rise  again  —  giving 
him  the  appearance  of  a  chicken  trying  its  wings.  The 
only  damage  done  the  livery  barn  was  the  tearing  off  of 
one  door.  At  the  hotel  building  near  by,  only  the  sum¬ 
mer  kitchen  was  demolished,  and  no  one  was  seriously 
hurt  in  this  vicinity. 

At  the  house  of  Robert  Stewart,  corner  of  Second  and 
Otsego  streets,  the  principal  damage  done  was  the  break¬ 
ing  in  of  windows.  Inside  the  house,  from  a  framed 
picture  hanging  on  the  wall,  the  picture,  glass  and  back 
support  were  taken  out  clean,  leaving  the  frame  practi¬ 
cally  uninjured  and  apparently  undisturbed,  in  the  same 
position  in  which  it  had  been  found  by  the  storm. 

At  Ed.  Masterson’s  house,  across  the  street  north  from 
Stewart’s,  a  single  pane  of  glass  was  broken  from  a  win¬ 
dow  in  the  summer  kitchen,  on  the'  north  side  of  the 
house,  and  by  the  current  mshing  into  this  aperture  the 
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door  leading  from  the  summer  kitchen  into  the  main  part 
of  the  house  was  split  in  two  pieces  and  one  of  the  parts 
hurled  across  the  room  with  no  slight  force. 

William  Getke,  living  two  miles  west  of  Pomeroy, 
found  a  shepherd  dog  in  his  house  that  had  been  blown  in 
through  an  east  window.  The  dog  belonged  to  John 
Dalton,  whose  place  was  three-fourths  of  a  mile  west  of 
Getke’s. 

Not  many  of  the  tornado  sufferers  were  inclined  to  ask 
for  or  accept  donations  of  more  than  enough  to  supply* 
their  actual  needs,  but  occasionally  one  was  found  who 
considered  himself  entitled  to  a  great  deal.  One  of  these 
wg.s  the  man  who  complained  that  the  box  of  the  new 
wagon  —  sent  him  free  of  cost  by  the  manufacturers  of 
his  old  one  that  had  been  destroyed  —  lacked  an  inch  or 
two  of  being  as  high  as  that  of  the  old  one. 

Right  in  the  storm’s  track  in  Pomeroy  stood  one  little 
old  house,  occupied  by  an  aged  lady  who  lived  alone. 
Much  stronger  structures  on  every  side  were  ground  into 
splinters,  but  this  frail  old  building  was  left  standing, 
although  one  end  wall  had  been  torn  out  and  everything 
inside  was  soaked  by  the  driving  rain.  When  the 
searchers  of  the  ruins  came  along  that  night  they  were 
surprised  to  find  the  old  lady  who  lived  there  still  lying 
snugly  in  her  bed,  unhurt  and  apparently  not  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  what  had  happened.  For  a  time  she  refused 
to  go  with  them  to  seek  better  shelter,  but  was  finally 
persuaded  to  do  so,  and,  after  securing  the  little  hoard  of 
gold  which  was  stored  away  in  a  bureau  drawer,  she 
trudged  off  into  the  night  displaying  signs  of  no  other 
feeling  than  that  of  disgust  at  being  disturbed  in  her 
slumbers. 

K.  W.  Nelson,  of  Cherokee,  happened  to  be  in  the 
country,  and  upon  the  approach  of  the  storm,  put  his 
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horse  in  Edward  Converse’s  barn  and  went  into  the  cellar 
with  seven  others.  Everything  was  badly  wrecked  and 
all  narrowly  escaped  being  seriously  injured  by  the  flying 
wreckage.  Nelson’s  horse  was  taken  into  the  air  to  a 
height  of  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet 
and  dropped  to  the  ground  a  half  mile  away,  unharmed. 
The  animal  seemed  dazed  at  first  and  was  a  little  uncer¬ 
tain  on  his  feet,  but  was  soon  as  sprightly  as  ever  and 
was  driven  to  town  the  next  day.  The  harness,  which 
had  been  left  on  him,  was  torn  to  shreds. 

F.  G.  Fawger  lives  near  the  edge  of  the  tornado’s 
track,  in  Cherokee  county.  While  the  storm,  was  pass¬ 
ing  he  stood  in  his  doorway  and  watched  a  herd  of  thirty- 
two  head  of  cattle  that  at  first  stood  huddled  together  in 
one  corner  of  a  forty-acre  field;  saw  the  storm  strike 
them  and  looked  on  in  amazement  as  it  swept  them  about 
three  sides  of  the  field  —  down  one  side  and  up  the  other, 
through  barbed  wire  fences  and  back  again,  leaving 
them  in  a  close  bunch  in  the  corner  to  the  right  of  where 
they  had  started  from.  Five  had  broken  legs  and  all 
were  scratched,  gashed  and  bruised. 

The  carcasses  of  seventeen  hogs  were  found  in  an  old 
well  on  the  Slater  place,  in  Cherokee  county,  after  the 
storm  had  passed. 

Dr.  D.  T.  Martin’s  drug  store,  at  the  corner  of  First 
and  Ontario  streets,  was  in  the  track  of  the  current  of  the 
tornado  that  swept  into  Pomeroy  from  the  northeast.  The 
plate  glass  front  was  forced  in  and  a  part  of  the  store  roof 
taken  off.  The  doctor’s  fourteen-year-old  son,  Eorin,  and 
the  clerk,  W.  Dilmouth,  were  in  the  store  at  the  time. 
Just  as  the  storm  struck,  young  Martin  took  Dilmouth  by 
the  hand  and  said  :  ‘ ‘  Goodbye,  Dilmouth  ;  we’re  gone  !  ’ ’ 
Their  chances  for  further  action  on  this  sphere  did  not 
look  very  bright  at  that  time,  but,  fortunately,  both  were 
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unhurt.  Dr.  Martin  was  at  Fonda  that  evening  and  did 
not  reach  home  until  the  arrival  of  the  first  relief  train 
from  that  place.  He  found  occasion  for  rejoicing  in  find¬ 
ing  that  his  own  family  was  safe,  and  went  promptly  to 
work  relieving,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  those  who 
were  less  fortunate  than  he  and  his.  He  first  arranged  that 
everything  in  his  store  that  was  needed  for  the  sufferers 
should  be  given  out,  and  was  then  engaged  continuously 
in  dressing  wounds  for  the  next  forty-eight  hours,  during 
which  time  he  administered  anaesthetics  no  less  than  thirty- 
eight  times,  and  he  remained  in  the  thickest  of  the  work 
through  it  all.  Dr.  Martin’s  observations  led  him  to 
believe  that  the  physicians  and  surgeons  from  other  towns 
deserving  of  the  greatest  measure  of  gratitude  from  Pome¬ 
roy  people  are  Drs.  Belt,  of  Gilmore ;  Root,  of  Vermillion, 
S.  D. ;  Townsend,  of  Rohrville ;  Beam,  of  Rolfe ;  and 
Gregg  and  W.  J.  White,  of  Sioux  City  —  although  there 
were,  of  course,  many  others  who  did  splendid  work. 

Matters  were  altogether  too  serious  for  many  humor¬ 
ous  incidents  to  be  chronicled  in  connection  with  tornado 
experiences,  but  where  men  worked  as  hard  as  did  the 
nurses,  attendants  and  others  in  Pomeroy  for  several 
weeks  after  the  storm,  a  tired  brain  would  occasionally 
seek  recreation  in  performing  pranks,  affording  a  glimpse 
of  the  lighter  side  of  life.  Occasionally  these  were 
directed  toward  an  innocent  and  inexperienced  member  of 
the  militia,  whose  faith  in  humanity  would  be  severely 
shaken  when  he  found  his  gun  in  the  hands  of  a  civilian 
who  had  gained  possession  of  it  through  some  friendly 
pretext,  and  then  threatened  to  report  his  victim  for  the 
flagrant  breach  of  military  rules.  But  one  soldier  upon 
whom  this  was  played  had  sufficient  confidence  to  turn  the 
joke  nicely  on  the  civilian,  by  leaving  the  latter  on  guard 
duty  in  his  place  for  several  hours,  while  he  went  after 
refreshments. 
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One  night  at  surgical  headquarters,  just  after  the  most 
seriously  wounded  had  been  removed  to  Sioux  City  hos¬ 
pitals,  some  of  the  boys  sought  relaxation  in  bandaging, 
almost  from  head  to  foot,  a  man  who  was  found  there  in 
a  drunken  stupor,  and  convincing  him  after  he  had  recov¬ 
ered  consciousness  that  there  had  been  another  tornado 
and  he  was  one  of  the  victims.  At  one  of  the  hospitals 
one  day  a  barber  who  wanted  to  do  work  in  his  line 
among  the  wounded  was  directed  to  one  of  the  attendants 
with  a  two  weeks’  growth  of  beard,  who  had  fallen  asleep 
on  a  cot.  The  barber  was  told  to  handle  his  man  care¬ 
fully,  as  he  was  very  badly  wounded.  It  was  presumed 
that  the  man  would  awaken  when  the  cool  lather  touched 
his  face  and  perhaps  “  knock  out  ”  the  well-meaning  ton- 
sorial  artist  in  a  single  round,  but  his  sleep  was  too  sound 
to  be  so  easily  disturbed,  and  the  shaving  process  was 
completed  successfully.  The  barber  thought  he  had  done 
a  kindly  act  to  a  “  sufferer,  ’  ’  and  the  attendant  wondered 
afterward  if  his  mind  was  failing  him,  or  why  it  was  he 
couldn’t  remember  of  having  gotten  that  shave. 

Imaginary  instances  of  the  wind  having  blown  the 
spokes  out  of  wagon  wheels  have  long  been  cited  as  cred¬ 
itable  efforts  in  the  line  of  pure  fiction,  but  there  were 
actual  occurrences  of  this  kind  in  connection  with  the 
Pomeroy  tornado.  Several  of  the  wheels  of  Jack  Ander¬ 
son’s  dray  wagon  were  served  in  this  way,  the  spokes 
being  taken  out  clean  and  the  felloes  left  whole.  Other 
instances  of  the  same  kind  were  also  noted. 

From  the  residence  of  Mr.  Bruns,  in  South  Pomeroy, 
a  rain  barrel  filled  with  water  was  picked  up  and  carried 
two  blocks,  yet  nothing  else  about  the  house  was  disturbed 
worth  speaking  of. 

Persons  of  different  dispositions '  and  temperaments 
were  differently  affected  by  the  great  calamity.  Some 
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who  were  practically  uninjured  imagined  themselves 
badly  used  up,  while  others  who  were  severely  wounded 
could  not  be  made  to  realize  the  extent  of  their  injuries. 
It  was  not  unusual  to  see  men  with  broken  arms,  dislo¬ 
cated  shoulders  and  other  injuries  that  would  ordinarily 
have  confined  them  to  their  beds  for  some  weeks,  going 
about  and  assisting  in  caring  for  some  of  their  fellows  who 
were  not  much  worse  off  than  they.  One  man  who  lived 
in  the  country,  west  of  Pomeroy,  but  who  was  not  at 
home  when  the  storm  passed  through,  was  unable  to  get 
his  nerve  steady  enough  to  face  the  possible  consequences 
of  his  going  home  until  the  next  day.  Fortunately  his 
family  had  no  special  need  for  his  services. 

A  short  time  prior  to  the  great  storm  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Neiting,  of  Pomeroy,  had  ordered  a  handsome 
monument  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Neiting’ s  father  and  mother, 
who  were  buried  in  the  Pomeroy  cemetery,  and  also  had 
their  own  names  inscribed  on  the  same  slab,  but  with  the 
dates  of  their  decease,  of  course,  left  blank.  The  monu¬ 
ment  had  not  left  the  hands  of  the  marble  cutter,  how¬ 
ever,  when  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neiting  were  killed  in  the 
tornado  of  July  6,  and  the  inscriptions  were  therefore 
made  complete  before  it  was  put  in  its  place  in  the  grave¬ 
yard. 

On  July  30,  twenty-four  days  after  the  storm,  Charles 
Burr  found  a  hen  that  had  been  imprisoned  all  that  time 
in  a  pile  of  ruins  near  Mrs.  Kiefer’s  residence.  The 
plucky  fowl  was  alive  and  apparently  quite  hearty,  for  a 
dozen  or  more  eggs  found  with  her  gave  evidence  that  she 
had  not  been  idle  during  her  enforced  retirement  from 
worldly  associations. 

An  example  of  the  tornado’s  apparent  intelligence  in 
seeking  out  the  objects  upon  which  it  would  vent  its  terri¬ 
ble  wrath  was  to  be  seen  at  the  corner  of  First  and 
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Cayuga  streets,  in  Pomeroy.  A  rickety  old  lamppost 
was  left  standing  on  this  corner  with  not  a  glass  broken, 
while  only  ten  or  twelve  feet  away  a  sturdy  old  maple 
tree,  whose  trunk  measured  miore  than  a  foot  through, 
was  torn  from  the  earth  by  its  roots,  leaving  a  hole  in  the 
ground  in  which  a  horse  might  have  been  buried. 
Another  similar  incident  was  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Schliepsiek,  who  stood  leaning  against  a  post,  when  the 
post  was  taken  from  the  ground  and  carried  a  considerable 
distance,  but  Mr.  S.  felt  no  unusual  disturbance  except 
that  occasioned  by  his  support  being  suddenly  taken 
away. 

The  companies  of  national  guards  that  were  at  Pome¬ 
roy  after  the  storm  rendered  invaluable  service  in  guarding 
property,  etc.,  but  for  some  of  the  younger  soldiers  who 
had  never  before  seen  any  more  serious  duty  than  that 
imposed  upon  them  by  an  occasional  dress  parade,  it  was 
more  “  experience  ”  than  they  had  bargained  for.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  time  that  the  wounded  were  being  placed  in  the 
hospital  train  for  removal  to  Sioux  City,  when  everything 
was  so  very  quiet  that  it  seemed  that  a  cloud  of  silence 
had  settled  over  the  town,  the  air  was  occasionally  rent 
by  Corporal  Guard  No.  9  calling  out  in  stentorian  tones 
for  relief.  The  guard  had  actually  become  so  badly 
frightened  at  the  darkness  and  the  gloomy  surroundings 
that  he  insisted  upon  being  relieved  before  his  watch  was 
over. 

The  churches  in  Pomeroy  destroyed  by  the  tornado 
were  all  rebuilt  the  same  season,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Swedish  Mission  Church,  and  in  every  case  the  new  house 
of  worship  erected  was  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  the 
old  one.  Outside  churches  made  special  contributions  for 
this  purpose,  and  their  good  work  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended.  A  new  city  school  building,  larger  and 
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handsomer  than  the  one  demolished,  was  also  built  right 
away,  and  the  German  Lutheran  schoolhouse  was  like¬ 
wise  replaced. 

Aside  from  provisions,  the  greatest  need  in  Pomeroy 
directly  after  the  storm  was  for  clothing,  as  even  the  fam¬ 
ilies  whose  homes  were  not  blown  away  had  very  little 
clothing  left.  Those  in  the  track  of  the  storm  were  gen¬ 
erally  stripped  of  everything  they  had  on,  and  the  others 
usually  gave  up  their  last  coat  to  protect  the  wounded  from 
the  chilling  rain,  and  everything  used  that  night  was 
nearly,  or  quite,  ruined. 

Just  a  week  after  the  tornado  there  was  quite  a  heavy 
wind  storm  in  Pomeroy,  and  for  a  time  people  thought 
the  demon  of  destruction  had  returned  to  take  what  was 
left.  The  wounded  who  were  in  tents,  especially,  were 
badly  frightened,  but  a  strong  man  was  stationed  at  every 
guy  rope  of  the  tents,  and  they  were  thus  held  in  place, 
and  no  particular  damage  was  done. 

The  relief  committee  ran  an  eating  house,  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  Hon.  E.  C.  Stevenson,  at  Smith’s 
machinery  warehouse,  in  Pomeroy,  for  several  weeks  after 
the  storm.  The  public  in  general  was  fed  here  without 
charge,  although  a  great  many  who  had  money  paid  for 
their  meals,  and  the  proceeds  were  turned  into  the  relief 
fund.  A  bakery  was  moved  down  from  Cherokee  and 
operated  in  connection  with  this  eating  house.  Every¬ 
thing  was  necessarily  done  on  quite  a  large  scale  here. 
Potatoes  were  cooked  in  a  huge  steam  feed  cooker,  and 
hams  by  the  barrel  were  boiled  for  sandwiches.  There 
were  other  cookeries,  for  the  surgeons  and  nurses 
and  their  patients,  at  the  opera  house  and  at  the  Richards 
Hotel. 

One  poor  fellow,  who  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
tornado,  declares  that  he  was  given  about  two  dozen 
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drinks  of  liquor  on  the  night  of  the  storm,  which  was 
really  more  than  he  needed  or  cared  for.  It  seemed  that 
everybody  who  came  along  had  a  bottle  and  insisted  upon 
his  taking  a  drink,  and  he  had  just  enough  strength  left 
to  drink  and  not  enough  to  explain  matters  or  to  resist 
the  attentions  of  his  well-meaning  persecutors. 

Relics  by  the  carload,  and  of  every  imaginable  kind, 
were  taken  from  Pomeroy  by  visitors.  One  gentleman 
took  home  the  limb  of  a  tree  about  which  a  tuft  of  a 
woman’s  hair  was  wound  so  tightly  that  it  penetrated 
the  bark.  Another  relic  highly  prized  by  the  finder  was 
a  block  of  wood  in  which  a  clock  wheel  was  firmly  im¬ 
bedded.  A  Des  Moines  lady  refused  to  be  comforted 
until  she  had  secured  a  promise  from  J.  E.  O’Brien,  who 
was  acting  as  Mayor  Stadtinueller’s  confidential  clerk,  to 
have  loaded  on  a  flat  car  and  shipped  to  her  home  a  large 
maple  tree,  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  that  had  been 
uprooted  by  the  tornado. 

Domestic  animals  that  escaped  with  their  lives  were 
pretty  well  subdued  by  the  experience  of  passing 
through  a  tornado.  Wounded  horses  followed  the 
searching  parties  in  their  rounds  among  the  ruins  in  Pom¬ 
eroy,  neighing  after  them  piteously.  One  man  assisted 
in  carrying  in  the  wounded  and  dead,  driving  to  his  car¬ 
riage  a  young  horse  that  had  not  been  driven  before, 
and  the  driver  did  not  discover  the  fact  until  afterward. 
The  relief  committee  arranged  for  the  use  of  a  pasture 
near  town,  where  maimed  animals  were  kept  until  their 
owners  were  prepared  to  care  for  them. 

Two  ice  houses  in  Pomeroy  were  in  the  path  of  the 
tornado.  The  buildings  were  wrecked  and  the  ice  left 
uncovered  and  pretty  well  scattered.  The  relief  com¬ 
mittee  took  charge  of  what  could  b£  saved  and  made  use 
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of  it  in  caring  for  the  wounded,  afterward  making  the 
owners  a  liberal  allowance  for  what  had  been  used. 

W.  E.  Dav}^,  the  Illinois  Central’s  station  agent  at 
Pomeroy,  was  among  those  most  sorely  afflicted  by  the 
disaster,  and  was,  of  course,  relieved  from  his  official 
duties  during  the  trying  times  immediately  following. 
Mr.  Davy  and  wife  escaped  injury,  their  home  having 
been  only  slightly  damaged,  but  a  sister  and  two  brothers 
lost  their  lives  in  the  terrible  storm. 

J.  A.  Davy,  Chris  McCulloch  and  Henry  De  Marr 
were  at  Moody  &  Davy’s  ranch,  twelve  miles  north  of 
Pomeroy,  the  night  of  the  storm.  A  messenger  reached 
them  about  midnight  with  the  awful  news,  and  they  were 
soon  afterward  at  the  scene  of  desolation.  Andy  Ander¬ 
son  went  several  miles  north  and  thence  west  to  Fonda, 
notifying  people  in  the  country  of  what  had  happened 
at  Pomeroy.  The  people  along  his  route  responded 
promptly,  and  did  all  they  could  do  to  aid  their  stricken 
neighbors. 

D.  E.  O’Brien  took  his  wife,  child  and  father  to  the 
residence  of  E.  O.  Davy  shortly  before  the  tornado 
reached  Pomeroy,  but  returned  to  close  some  of  the  win¬ 
dows  of  his  house.  The  storm  struck  before  he  was  able 
to  get  out  of  his  house  again,  but  his  place  was  only  par¬ 
tially  wrecked,  while  the  Davy  residence  was  completely 
demolished,  and  three  of  its  occupants  fatally  injured. 
Mr.  O’Brien  found  his  wife  in  a  dying  condition,  and, 
after  conveying  her  to  the  Richards  Hotel  —  five  or  six 
blocks  away  —  returned  to  hunt  for  his  child.  He 
searched  for  a  half-hour  or  more  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ruined  home  where  the  babe  and  its  mother  had  been, 
but  without  success,  and  sick  at  heart,  he  finally  aban¬ 
doned  the  search  and  started  to  return  to  the  hotel.  He 
had  gone  but  a  short  distance  in  that  direction  when  he 
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stumbled  over  the  dead  body  of  a  child,  which  in  the 
intense  darkness  he  was  unable  to  recognize.  He  carried 
it  with  him  to  the  hotel,  however,  and  upon  reaching  the 
light  found  that  he  held  the  earthly  remains  of  his  own 
dead  babe. 

One  would  naturally  presume  that  sick  persons  would 
suffer  from  the  shock  of  a  tornado  experience  a  great  deal 
more  than  those  who  were  in  good  health.  Ordinarily, 
perhaps,  this  would  be  the  case,  but  several  instances  are 
related  wherein  the  experience  seemed  rather  to  hasten 
the  recovery  of  people  who  were  ill.  One  Pomeroy  lady 
was  so  low  with  some  chronic  trouble  that  watchers  were 
on  hand  to  attend  her  the  night  of  the  tornado,  and  it 
was  thought  she  would  not  live  long  even  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances.  Her  home  was  swept  away  and 
the  occupants  were  all  injured  more  or  less  seriously, 
though  none  were  fatally  hurt.  The  injuries  of  the  lady 
herself  were  slight  and  from  that  time  her  recovery  from 
her  illness  was  very  rapid  and  she  was  soon  well  and 
strong,  much  to  the  surprise  of  her  friends  and  medical 
attendant. 

John  A.  Peterson,  who  lives  in  the  extreme  north¬ 
eastern  part  of  Pomeroy,  did  not  know  that  anything 
unusual  had  happened  the  night  of  the  tornado  until  his 
son  Gus  came  over  and  informed  him  that  their  home 
was  gone  and  the  family  were  almost  without  clothing. 
The  senior  Mr.  Peterson  says  that  he  became  so  excited 
that  he  hardly  knew  what  he  did,  but  in  some  way  he. 
got  down  town  with  a  team  and  wagon  very  quickly  and 
was  first  on  the  ground  with  a  conveyance  to  help  carry 
the  wounded  to  places  of  shelter.  Nearly  all  the  horses 
in  town  having  been  either  killed  or  turned  loose,  and 
vehicles  mostly  all  broken  up,  it  was  a  serious  matter  for_ 
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a  time  to  get  other  means  than  improvised  stretchers  for 
carrying  in  the  wounded  and  killed. 

People  were  so  thoroughly  plastered  with  dirt,  after 
having  gone  through  the  Pomeroy  tornado,  that  friends 
were  scarcely  recognizable  to  each  other  except  by  the 
sound  of  their  voices.  Jacob  Paap,  one  of  the  Pomeroy 
victims,  found  himself  at  the  home  of  Fred  Grobe,  a 
neighbor,  where  he  had  been  carried  after  the  storm  in 
an  unconscious  condition,  but  soon  recovered  sufficiently 
to  take  notice  of  his  surroundings.  Seeing  a  lady  near 
him  who  was  silent  and  apparently  in  some  pain,  he 
wondered  who  she  was  and  if  she  were  badly  hurt. 
Upon  addressing  her  he  was  greatly  surprised  to  discover 
that  she  was  his  wife. 

One  of  the  freaks  of  the  tornado  was  to  be  noticed  at 
Doctor  Martin’s  corner  in  Pomeroy,  where,  akhough  the 
buildings  were  not  damaged  extensively x  there  was  suf¬ 
ficient  force  in  the  current  from  the  northeast  to  carry  a 
two-by-six  scantling  from  the  lumber  yard  across  the  way 
and  drive  it  endwise  through  the  corrugated- iron  covered 
east  wall  of  the  Martin  building,  just  grazing  a  large  mir¬ 
ror  on  the  inside,  that  part  of  the  building  being  occupied 
by  Fred  Sisco  as  a  barber  shop.  Mr.  Sisco  vacated  his 
shop  for  three  weeks  after  the  storm  to  give  the  post  office 
quarters  until  a  new  building  could  be  erected. 

J.  M.  O’Brien  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  E.  O. 
Davy  residence,  but  he  lived  until  some  time  the  following 
day,  and  his  son,  J.  E.  O’Brien,  the  mail  clerk,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reaching  Pomeroy  in  time  to  see  his  father 
alive.  The  old  gentleman  was  quite  feeble  and  it  seemed 
to  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  strong  exercise  of  will 
power  that  enabled  him  to  survive  the  shock  as  long 
as  he  did.  Upon  his  son’s  arrival  at  his  bedside,  the 
dying  father  said  :  “I  have  been  waiting  for  you  all  this 
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time,  James  ;  now  I  must  go.”  Then  he  quietly  passed 
away. 

Another  evidence  of  the  tornado’s  many  currents 
moving  in  different  directions  was  to  be  found  in  the 
block  where  Charles  Lockie  and  Ed  Troon  lived.  The 
Eockie  barn  was  carried  south,  and  Troon’s  barn,  across 
the  alley  only  twenty  feet  away,  was  taken  in  a  north¬ 
westerly  direction.  A  bin  of  loose  corn  in  Lockie’s  barn 
was  carried  some  distance  with  one  wall  of  the  barn  and 
not  badly  scattered. 

Arthur  Freeman’s  house  in  southwest  Pomeroy,  was 
moved  from  its  foundation  three  feet  east  and  about  the 
same  distance  north,  and  the  west  window  was  blown  in, 
but  none  of  the  family  were  hurt  and  not  even  a  lamp  was 
broken  in  the  house.  Mr.  Freeman  started  to  the  barn  to 
get  some  n&ils  with  which  to  fix  up  the  windows  tempor¬ 
arily,  but  found  that  the  barn  had  disappeared.  Then  he 
looked  toward  the  town  and  discovered  nothing  but  ruins 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
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THE  NEW  POMEROY.  ' 

The  person  who  was  in  Pomeroy  within  a  few  days  or 
weeks  after  the  great  disaster,  upon  visiting  the  town 
three  months  later,  would  have  found  as  many  surprises  on 
this  later  visit  as  were  to  be  encountered  amid  the  scenes 
of  ruin  and  desolation  abounding  upon  the  first,  although 
of  an  entirely  different  nature.  One  who  viewed  the 
scenes  directly  after  the  storm  would  naturally  presume 
that  the  victims  could  never  recover  from  the  terrible 
results  inflicted  upon  them  ;  that,  aside  from  the  discour¬ 
aging  pecuniary  losses  sustained,  the  scenes  of  their 
former  happy  homes  would  now  contain  nothing  but  hor¬ 
ror  for  them. 

But  such,  evidently  is  not  the  case.  Home  is  home, 
no  matter  to  what  extent  it  may  be  devastated  or  what 
discouragements  met  in  making  it  all  that  is  desired  in  a 
home.  The  afflicted  people  of  Pomeroy  did  not  become 
wholly  disheartened,  as  they  had  so  much  reason  for 
doing,  but,  encouraged  by  the  sincere  sympathy  and  sub¬ 
stantial  aid  so  freely  tendered  them  by  their  less  unfor¬ 
tunate  brothers  and  sisters  throughout  the  state,  they 
soon  recovered  their  equilibrium,  after  the  first  shock  was 
over,  and  set  about  to  rebuild  their  storm-swept  houses 
and  build  anew  their  shattered  fortunes.  Hope,  almost 
gone,  returned  again,  and  bodies  recovering  from  injuries 
all  but  fatal  found  new  energies  to  battle  triumphantly 
against  untoward  fate.  The  results  are  that  in  an  incred¬ 
ibly  short  time  the  new  Pomeroy  bids  fair  to  outdo  the 
old.  Aching  hearts,  which  vacancies  in  the  family  circle 
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so  touchingly  explain,  have  not  thus  quickly  been  healed, 
it  is  true,  but  the  material  wants  of  the  survivors  have 
been  so  well  provided '  for  that  this,  with  their  own 
increased  exertions,  is  fast  obliterating  the  outward  marks 
of  the  terrible  destroyer  which  so  recently  visited  this 
beautiful  town.  New  houses  have  been  erected  on  the 
sites  of  those  demolished — and  in  many  cases  the  new 
are  better  than  the  old  —  the  streets  and  grounds  have 
been  cleared  of  the  piles  of  debris  whose  presence  told 
such  a  woful  tale  ;  business,  for  a  time  wholly  or  practi¬ 
cally  suspended,  is  being  carried  on  with  more  than  old- 
time  vim,  and,  instead  of  the  stricken  town,  the  scene 
has  changed  to  that  of  a  newly-built  j^oung  city  of  more 
than  ordinary  thrift  and  prosperity. 

This  ability  to  recover  quickly  from  great  calamities 
is  as  commendable  as  it  is  characteristic  of  American 
communities,  and  Pomeroy  is  quietly  demonstrating  her 
right  to  stand  at  the  head  of  notable  examples  of  this 
wonderful  recuperative  power. 

May  the  new  Pomeroy  meet  with  all  of  the  successes, 
and  none  of  the  misfortunes,  of  the  old. 
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THE  DES  MOINES  WOMEN’S  RELIEF 
TRAIN. 

[The  following  sketch  was  written  by  Mrs.  Addie  B.  Billington,  one  of 
Des  Moines’  most  gifted  writers.  The  smoothness  and  gracefulness  of  her 
style  is  generally  acknowledged.  The  beautiful  poetry  is  also  her  own.  Mrs. 
Billington  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  workers  on  the  Relief  Train.] 

Peaceful  and  fair,  at  early  day, 

Bathed  in  rich  sunlight,  Pomeroy  lay, 

While  graceful  groves  threw  ample  shade 
O’er  happy  haunts  where  children  played. 

And  noon’s  glad  hour  saw  every  trace, 

Of  thrift  and  plenty  ’round  the  place  ; 

For  tall  church  spires  and  schoolhouse  dome 
Proclaimed:  “Good  morals  here  find  home!” 

But  nightfall  brought  the  whirlwind’s  wrath, 

With  ruin  spread  along  its  path  — 

And  evening  lamps  went  out  in  gloom, 

Where  old  and  young  found  hasty  tomb. 

Misfortune,  death,  on  every  hand  ! 

How  shall  the  living  long  withstand 
The  burden  of  their  loss  and  grief? 

O,  pitying  Heaven,  send  quick  relief ! 

Then  dawned  humanity’s  bright  morn, 

Gifts  and  good  cheer  Were  speedy  borne  ; 

And  women’s  hearts  were  moved  to  show 
Such  wealth  of  love  as  sisters  know. 

There  have  been  many  occasions  where  wholesale 
destruction,  from  fire,  flood,  or  whirlwind,  aroused  the 
sympathies  of  an  outside  public  and  brought  timely  con¬ 
tributions  of  money,  provisions  and  clothing.  Seldom, 
however,  has  there  been  prompt,  organized  action,  which 
carried  at  the  right  moment  just  the  articles  or  quality  of 
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help  needed.  In  this  particular,  perhaps,  the  Des  Moines 
Women’s  Relief  Train  was  among  the  first  of  its  kind  on 
record. 

When  the  news  of  the  Pomeroy  tornado  came,  the 
citizens  of  Des  Moines,  acting  on  their  own  generous 
impulses,  and  in  accordance  with  the  call  of  the  governor 
of  Iowa,  began  collecting  and  forwarding  supplies.  But 
these,  coming  from  many  sources,  and  with  some  delay 
in  transportation,  might  not  have  proven  altogether  the 
blessings  that  were  at  the  moment  intended.  Then  it 
was  that  a  noble-hearted  woman  of  Des  Moines  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  organizing  a  circle  of  ready  workers, 
who  should  go  out  with  materials  at  hand,  and  from 
knowledge  gained  at  the  scene  of  disaster,  be  able  to 
render  the  gifts  sent  doubly  valuable.  This  thought 
came  as  an  inspiration,  born  of  the  desire  to  console  the 
women  of  Pomeroy  ;  since,  ‘  ‘  As  only  a  woman  knows  a 
woman’s  need,”  it  was  believed  that  the  presence  of  a 
company  of  women  would  tend  to  soothe  the  sorrows  of 
these  suffering  sisters,  while  hearts  and  hands  were  in 
lively  cooperation. 

To  further  this  kind  intention,  Mrs.  John  Wyman 
made  her  plan  known  through  an  appeal  in  the  city 
papers,  in  which  she  urged  that  women  equip  themselves 
with  sewing  machines,  and  necessary  accompaniments, 
take  provisions  and  bedding  (comforts  and  pillows)  to  be 
donated  to  the  sufferers,  and  go  immediately  to  Pomeroy. 
Twenty- three  women  answered  this  call  in  person,  and 
nearly  as  many  more  signified  their  willingness  to  follow, 
if  summoned.  The^ volunteers  enrolled  at  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Exchange,  headquarters  for  the  shipment  of  goods, 
under  the  efficient  charge  of  Secretary, Brown,  the  move¬ 
ment  meeting  with  the  warmest  approval  of  Senator  Gar- 
lock,  from  Pomeroy. 
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As  soon  as  Superintendent  C.  S.  Gilmore,  of  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad,  heard  of  this  project,  he  very  promptly 
placed  two  cars  —  a  passenger,  coach  and  baggage  car  — 
at  Mrs.  Wyman’s  disposal,  together  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  cots  for  sleeping  accommodations.  He  also 
interested  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  and  the 
use  of  their  road  from  Tara  to  Pomeroy,  and  side  track  at 
the  latter  station,  was  cheerfully  accorded. 

On  Tuesday,  July  11,  four  days  after  the  eventful 
storm,  all  provisioned  and  equipped,  with  Superinten¬ 
dent  Gilmore’s  passes  in  hand,  and  with  only  good 
motives  to  guide  them  in  the  novelty  of  the  situation,  this 
band  of  worthy  women  started  on  their  way.  On  board 
the  train  it  w~as  suggested  that  we  pledge  ourselves  with 
badges,  so  the  gentlemanly  conductor  telegraphed  to  Tara 
for  ribbon  to  be  brought  to  the  station.  The  red  ribbon 
was  cut  in  short  lengths,  and  a  teacher,  who  thought  she 
could  write  while  the  train  was  in  motion,  accepted  the 
pen  and  ink  furnished  by  the  brakeman,  and  soon  handed 
to  each  member  her  badge,  on  which  was  written  the 
home  word,  “  Dfs  Moinfs.”  During  the  ride  to  Pom¬ 
eroy  these  women,  who  represented  no  particular  church 
nor  society,  and  who  had  hitherto  been  unacquainted, 
many  of  them  even  by  name,  became  deeply  interested  in 
one  another  through  the  common  cause  in  which  they 
were  enlisted. 

Upon  arrival  at  Pomeroy  this  uniformed  band  marched 
to  headquarters  and  reported  for  duty.  The  reenforce¬ 
ment  was  warmly  welcomed  by  officials  and  citizens,  and 
the  feeling  prevailed  that  our  mission  was  understood. 
The  freedom  of  the  village  was  achorded  us,  and  separat¬ 
ing  into  groups,  a  tour  was  made  among  the  families  of 
the  stricken  district  and  private  wants  ascertained.  On 
the  very  outskirts  individuals  were  found  whose  needs 
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had  not  been  made  known  because  of  inability  to  report 
to  the  committee  in  charge.  A  pathetic  incident  was  the 
meeting  with  an  elderly  woman,  who  had  supported  her¬ 
self  by  weaving  until  shortly  before  the  storm.  When 
the  fury  of  the  wind  robbed  her  one-room  cottage  of  its 
roof,  she  sat  upon  her  bed  with  an  umbrella  held  above 
her  to  keep  off  the  rain,  and  in  terror  of  darkness  waited 
until  help  came  to  her.  The  next  day,  when  this  woman, 
bowed  with  the  weight  of  eighty  years,  came  to  us,  lean¬ 
ing  on  the  arm  of  a  neighbor,  it  was  a  precious  privilege 
to  be  able  to  supply  her  from  our  liberal  stores.  Before 
we  left  the  town  we  had  the  added  pleasure  of  learning 
that  friendly  hands  had  repaired  her  dwelling  and  placed 
comforts  within.  The  hospitals  visited  presented  scenes 
of  suffering  and  patient  endurance  which  nerved  us  anew 
to  the  accomplishment  of  our  duties. 

Not  having  received  any  orders  from  the  local  boards, 
the  Des  Moines  party  began  work  at  7  o’clock  Wednesday 
morning,  under  the  able  guidance  of  the  president,  Mrs. 
John  Wyman.  The  cots  had  been  removed  from  their 
resting  places  on  top  of  the  car  seats,  and  stowed  in  the 
baggage  car  ;  breakfast  had  been  hastily  disposed  of,  and 
now  operations  began  in  earnest.  Some  of  the  seats  were 
turned  to  make  room  for  the  six  sewing  machines,  and  the 
same  number  of  skillful  dressmakers  took  their  places  to 
cut  and  apportion  the  sewing  among  their  attendants. 
Meantime  preparations  were  going  on  in  the  baggage  car, 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Gray,  husband  of  one 
of  our  number,  and  Mr.  C.  D.  Miller,  who  happened  to 
be  on  the  train,  and  ten  large  boxes  containing  clothing 
were  opened  and  contents  made  ready  for  distribution. 
This  involved  the  assorting  of  a  conglomerate  mass  of 
bedding  and  clothing,  the  latter  consisting  of  every  arti¬ 
cle  known  to  modern  civilization,  and  in  every  imaginable 
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state  of  preservation,  according  to  their  late  owner’s  mood 
to  dispose  of  them  for  ‘ ‘  sweet  charity’s  sake.  ’  ’  And  here, 
permit  the  suggestion  to  the  benevolently  disposed,  that 
care  taken  in  keeping  shoes  assorted  in  pairs,  and  gar¬ 
ments  of  certain  sizes  in  packages,  will  prove  a  saving  of 
many  precious  moments  when  time  is  limited. 

News  of  the  errand  of  the  Des  Moines  party  had 
reached  all  quarters,  and  by  7:30  o’clock  the  procession 
of  applicants  came  filing  in.  Most  of  them  bore  actual 
evidence  of  the  storm’s  ravages.  Men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  thronged  to  the  distributing  car,  some  with  heads 
bandaged,  others  bearing  one  or  both  arms  in  a  sling,  all 
pitiable  objects  appealing  to  our  tender  sympathy.  In 
addition  to  these  came  a  large  number  of  stricken  ones, 
whose  heart-wounds  were  made  known  to  us  through 
quivering  lips  and  tearful  eyes,  as  they  told  their  stories 
of  the  terror  and  destruction  of  the  fearful  night  of  storm 
and  whirlwind.  To  the  question  :  ‘  ‘  What  do  you  need  ?  ’  ’ 
in  numberless  cases  came  the  answer  :  ‘  ‘  Everything ;  we 
have  nothing  left  but  the  land  where  our  house  stood,  and 
the  garments  we  have  on.”  The  reality  of  the  situation 
was  forced  upon  us  more  than  once,  for  when  a  bedstead 
or  mattress  was  offered  to  some  poor  woman,  her  reply 
came  sadly  :  “  I  would  like  it,  but  I  have  no  place  to  put 
it.  ’  ’  Refined  women  came  pleading  for  simply  a  change 
of  clothing,  as  they  had  not  removed  their  garments  since 
the  loss  of  the  rest  of  their  wardrobe,  six  days  before. 
Such  garments  in  stock  as  needed  repairing,  or  required 
to  be  changed,  were  sent  to  the  sewing  car  and  suitable 
alterations  made.  The  distributing  car  was  mainly  emp¬ 
tied  on  the  first  day. 

The  second  and  third  days  brought  a  new  line  of 
work,  as  orders  came  pouring  in  from  hospitals  and 
bereaved  families.  There  were  several  children  to  be 
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fitted  out  for  travel  to  points  where  they  would  be  tem¬ 
porarily  cared  for,  and  mourning  garments  to  be  made  for 
households  where  the  victims  of  the  storm  lay  dead.  As 
we  sat  in  the  car  sewing,  we  could  look  out  over  the 
meadows  on  our  left,  and  see  funeral  processions  winding 
their  way  to  the  little  cemetery  to  add  to  the  long  rows 
of  newly-made  graves.  One  of  the  orders  filled  was  the 
making  of  three  black  wool  dresses*  between  the  hours  of 
seven  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  for  a 
funeral  to  be  held  at  that  time.  The  weather  was 
extremely  warm,  the  thermometer  indicating  nearly  one 
hundred,  the  car  stood  in  the  open  .sun,  but  the  dresses 
were  made  —  and  well  made,  too  ! 

On  the  third  day,  having  become  thoroughly  tired  of 
basket  lunches,  we  converted  the  distributing  car  into  a 
dining  car,  under  the  supervision  of  competent  cooks,  and 
their  labors  gained  them  such  a  reputation  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  Des  Moines  nurses,  also  of  the  brave 
soldiers  whose  night  watches  gave  us  a  feeling  of  security 
through  our  stay.  This  will  be  better  understood  when 
it  is  stated  that  in  the  hurry  of  departure  one  or  two 
among  us  had  borne  along  quite  large  sums  of  money. 

As  may  be  imagined,  our  slumber  was  much  inter¬ 
rupted  by  passing  trains  and  other  causes,  and  if  a  feeling 
of  merriment  had  not  come  with  each  night’s  preparation 
for  repose,  it  is  doubtful  whether  our  minds,  burdened  by 
the  sorrows  about  us,  would  have  yielded  to  sleep  at  any 
hour.  In  illustration  of  the  unusual  makeup  of  our 
sleeper,  and  the  impression  conveyed  to  others,  a  pas¬ 
senger  on  one  of  the  night  trains  was  overheard  to 
remark  :  “This  is  Pomeroy,  where  they  had  that  dread¬ 
ful  storm,  and  see,  there  are  some  of  the  wounded  lying 
on  cots  in  the  hospital  car  !  ’  ’ 

That  kindness  promotes  kindness  was  well  exemplified 
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in  the  many  little  attentions  shown  us  by  the  people  of 
Pomeroy,  and  we  were  gratified  in  the  stress  of  our  work 
to  observe  how  their  sorrows  had  developed  acts  of  tender 
sympathy  and  good  will  toward  the  unfortunate  in  their 
midst,  as  shown  by  the  many  doors  opened  wide  to  receive 
the  wounded  and  homeless. 

One  of  the  incidents  of  the  second  day  was  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  photographer  at  the  door  of  the  sewing- 
car,  saying  he  would  like  to  take  a  picture  of  the  interior 
of  the  car.  A  halt  was  made,  and  his  errand  soon  accom¬ 
plished.  Copies  of  this  photo  were  brought  to  Des 
Moines  as  souvenirs  of  a  memorable  experience.  Of  the 
relics  obtained  from  the  ruins  two  were  curiously  signifi¬ 
cant,  one  being  part  of  a  book  —  Goldsmith’s  “  Deserted 
Village” — the  other  a  few  pages  of  Si.  Nicholas ,  con¬ 
taining  an  account  of  a  fearful  cyclone. 

By  Friday  noon  we  had  finished  our  last  garment  and 
placed  all  things  in  readiness  for  our  return  trip,  since  we 
were  to  start  for  Des  Moines  at.  2  o’clock.  Our  stock  of 
provisions  had  about  given  out,  and  we  were  truly  weary 
from  the  constant  strain  imposed  upon  body  and  nerves. 
We  felt  that  we  had  relieved  many,  our  work  was  done, 
and  we  were  anxious  to  go  home. 

Just  at  this  moment  a  distinguished-looking  surgeon 
appeared  on  the  scene,  and  asked  if  we  could  make  thirty 
stretchers  upon  which  to  convey  the  wounded  from  the 
hospitals  to  the  cars,  as  they  were  to  be  moved  to  Sioux 
City  thatmight.  We  said  that  our  train  was  to  leave  in 
less  than  two  hours,  that  we  had  never  made  any 
stretchers,  but  when  the  surgeon  drew  an  outline  of  a 
‘  ‘  stretcher  ’  ’  and  said  the  two  young  men  with  him 
would  serve  as  helpers,  our  courage  rose  to  the  occasion. 
Under  the  magnetic  influence  of  our  president’s  cheery 
words:  “  Bring  on  the  tents  which  are  to  be  ripped  up  ; 
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we  will  do  the  best  we  can,”  this  seemingly  formidable 
work  was  soon  on  its  way.  Busy  hands  tore  the  tent- 
cloth  into  strips  and  measured  it  for  use,  sewing  machines 
were  run  at  full  speed,  and  soon  not  only  thirty,  but 
thirty-seven,  stretchers  were  completed,  the  last  one  hav.- 
ing  to  be  thrown  from  the  car  as  we  steamed  away  from 
Pomeroy. 

This  work  of  love  for  humanity’s  sake,  bringing  out 
the  best  that  was  in  our  nature,  cemented  friendships 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of.  Upon  arrival  home  we  formed 
ourselves  into  an  4  ‘  Emergency  Club,  ”  to  be  ready  for 
any  similar  undertaking,  should  disaster  by  fire,  flood  or 
tornado  render  our  services  needed.  Officers  chosen 
were :  President,  Mrs.  John  Wyman ;  vice-president, 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Priestley  ;  secretary,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Smith  (one 
of  the  volunteer  nurses).  This  organization  holds  no 
regular  meetings,  but  is  subject  to  call  from  the  president. 


From  Copyright  Photo  by  Garrison,  Ft.  Dodge. 
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SURGICAL  LESSONS  OF  THE  POMEROY 
CYCLONES 

BY  E.  HORNIBROOK,  M.D.,  CHEROKEE,  IOWA. 

The  cyclone  being  more  destructive  of  life  and  property 
at  Pomeroy  than  at  any  other  part  of  its  course,  is  usually 
spoken  of  as  if  it  confined  its  ravages  to  that  hamlet.  It 
commenced  in  Cherokee  county,  passed  through  Buena 
Vista  county  and  part  of  Pocahontas  county,  dealing 
death  and  destruction  throughout  its  course.  It  caused 
seventy-one  deaths,  forty-nine  of  which  were  at  Pomeroy 
and  its  immediate  vicinity. 

Its  effects  must  have  been  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Whether  the  force  was  a  circular  wind,  or  an  electrical 
storm,  or  a  combination  of  both,  it  was  manifest  to  those 
who  observed  its  effects  that  it  was,  well  nigh,  irresistible. 
A  force  which  would  bend  a  brittle  cast  metal  wheel  into 
all  imaginable  shapes  without  breaking  it,  could  scarcely 
be  altogether  a  wind  ;  one  which  Would  take  all  the  feath¬ 
ers  from  a  chicken  without  killing  it,  could  scarcely  be 
altogether  electricity  ;  one  which  would  pull  a  metal  tube 
thirty  feet  out  of  the  ground  and  place  it  on  the  surface 
horizontally  without  bending  or  breaking,  is  difficult  to 
comprehend  ;  one  that  would  drive  a  four-inch  scantling 
into  the  trunk  of  a  tree  without  splintering  the  scantling 
or  splitting  the  tree,  is  unusual ;  one  that  would  drive 
wheaten  straws  through  an  inch  board,  is  mysterious  ;  one 
that  would  drive  a  green  cornstalk  into  the  trunk  of  a 
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tree  is,  to  me,  incomprehensible.  Kvery  one  of  these 
phenomena  have  been  either  observed  by  myself,  or  have 
been  vouched  for  by  credible  witnesses.  Those  who 
observed  the  progress  of  the  storm  from  a  safe  distance, 
say  that  the  moving  whirlwind  was  accompanied  by  a 
constant  play  of  lightning. 

The  Autocrat  says:  “The  wind  and  the  waves  are 
rough  playfellows.  ’  ’  The  wild  pranks  of  the  wind  and 
electricity  are  indescribable  and  incomprehensible  ;  and 
as  they  are  not  material  to  the  purposes  of  this  paper, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  may  enable  us  to  understand  the 
injuries  which  they  caused,  and  with  which,  as  surgeons, 
we  had  to  deal,  I  will  not  occupy  time  in  trying  to  describe 
their  weird  and  fantastical  exhibitions  of  potency  and 
malignancy,  but  proceed  at  once  to  a  discussion  of  the 
medical  and  surgical  aspects  presented  by  the  survivors. 

Few  within  the  radius  of  its  virulency  escaped  with¬ 
out  some  form  of  contusion  or  abrasion,  and  none,  so  far 
as  I  am  informed,  without  suffering  such  a  shock  that  it 
required  days,  and  in  some  cases  weeks,  before  they 
recovered  their  usual  mental  activity.  Their  nervous 
susceptibilities  were  so  obtunded  that  they  seemed  oblivi¬ 
ous  to  pain  and  regardless  of  the  losses  they  had  sus¬ 
tained.  The  storm  occurred  on  Thursday  evening,  and  I 
made  the  rounds  of  the  extemporized  hospitals  and  houses 
where  most  of  the  wounded  were  being  cared  for  on  Fri¬ 
day  evening.  I  heard  no  moan  of  suffering  from  the 
wounded,  no  cry  of  despair  from  the  bereaved,  and  no 
sound  of  weeping  from  the  widowed  and  orphaned.  I 
made  the  same  rounds  again  on  Saturday  night,  and  still 
there  was  no  sound  of  suffering,  although  I  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  wounded,  the  dying  and  the  bereaved. 
On  Monday  evening  anguish  found  its  voice,  and  the 
moans  of  the  suffering,  the  sounds  of  sorrow  from  the 
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bereaved,  and  the  sobs  of  the  sympathetic  were  heard  on 
every  hand.  , 

Most  of  the  physicians  within  reach  came  on  Thurs¬ 
day  night,  and  on  Friday  morning  their  numbers  were 
increased  to  forty,  and  although  they  worked  assiduously, 
it  was  not  until  Sunday  morning  that  the  last  fracture 
was  adjusted  and  the  last  dislocation  set.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  wounds  had  been  several  times  dressed  by  as 
many  different  surgeons,  as  where  there  was  so  much 
confusion  there  could  be  little  system  ;  and  one  surgeon, 
finding  a  wound  which  had  been  as  well  dressed  as  possi¬ 
ble  with  the  appliances  at  hand,  would  remove  them  and 
replace  them  with  others  which  might  be  cleaner  but 
perhaps  not  so  scientifically  applied.  Others,  again, 
would  find  a  wound  dressed  by  the  open  method,  and 
would,  think  it  their  bounden  duty  to  sew  up  the  wound, 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  none  of  the  wounds  were  ascep- 
tic,  but  that  with  dust  and  debris  ground  into  them, 
primary  union  was  impossible.  The  force  producing  the 
wounds  was  so  great  that  small  projectiles  were  driven  far 
into  the  flesh  and  their  tracks  closed  by  the  swelling 
which  supervened.  A  force  which  would  drive  wheaten 
straws  through  an  inch  board  was  .something  with  which 
we  had  no  experience,  and  therefore  it  is  not  surprising 
that  many  a  straw  and  pebble  and  piece  of  clothing  was 
inclosed  in  wounds,  to  make  their  presence  known  subse¬ 
quently  by  inflammation  and  suppuration. 

This  may  appear  to  those  who  were  not  present  like 
reprehensible  surgery  ;  but  those  who  were  on  the  ground 
and  knew  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  will  readily 
excuse  it.  Crowd  a  half  dozen  wounded  people  into  a 
dimly  lighted  room  and  set  a  surgeon  to  dress  them  who 
has  but  a  dim  comprehension  of  the  difference  between  an 
incised  wound  and  one  which  is  contused,  lacerated  and 
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punctured — punctured,  too,  with  missiles  of  which  he  has 
no  comprehension  and  propelled  by  a  force  which  he  can¬ 
not  estimate,  and  you  will  not  wonder  if  the  work  of  one 
surgeon  had  to  be  undone  by  another.  Some  of  those 

first  on  the  ground,  who  did  most  praiseworthy  work 

were  poorly  supplied  with  the  surgical  appliances  most 

needed.  One  gentleman  was  seen  on  Friday  morning 

with  his  coat  collar  turned  up  and  his  coat  buttoned 
tightly.  It  was  not  the  cold  which  he  was  trying  to 
exclude  —  he  was  trying  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he 
had  surrendered  his  nether  garments  for  surgical  pur¬ 
poses. 

I  suppose  most  of  them,  like  myself,  took  their  ampu¬ 
tating  and  emergency  cases  with  them,  little  dreaming 
that  fountain  syringes  would  be  more  needed  ;  the  few 
antiseptic  dressings  were  soon  exhaused.  I  believe  there 
was  but  one  amputation,  and  that  for  gangrene  on  the 
Tuesday  following  the  storm.  Wash  basins,  sponges, 
towels  and  bandages  were  difficult  to  procure,  and  on  the 
whole  good  work  was  done  considering  the  environment. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  way  work  had  to  be  done  I  might 
mention  one  wound  which  I  dressed  on  Friday  evening, 
long  after  my  stock  of  surgical  appliances  was  exhausted. 
It  was  a  small  wound,  not  over  half  an  inch  in  length, 
over  the  frontal  bone.  It  had  the  appearance  of  a  clean, 
incised  wound,  and  my  assistant  suggested  that  “  it  only 
needed  a  stitch.”  With  the  probe  I  discovered  that  the 
missile  was  deflected  by  the  bone,  and  I  found  it  imbed¬ 
ded  in  the  tissues  half  an  inch  from  the  perpendicular 
wound  of  entrance.  I  had  neither  sponge,  towel,  syringe 
or  antiseptic.  I  removed  the  pebble,  made  the  wound  as 
clean  as  I  could  by  pouring  water  upon  it  from  a  pitcher, 
pressed  a  piece  of  muslin  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound  and 
applied  a  bandage.  This  I  know  was  not  scientific 
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surgery,  but  it  was  the  best  I  could  do  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  there  is  little  doubt,  though  I  never  heard 
from  the  man  afterward,  that  the  surgeon  who  came  after 
me  thought  me  either  an  amateur  or  a  bungler,  or  both. 
One  of  the  patients  taken  to  Sioux  City,  although  treated 
by  a  careful  and  most  competent  surgeon,  was  found  after 
death  to  have  a  handful  of  splinters  imbedded  in  the  tis¬ 
sues  of  the  thigh.  I  will  give  his  report  of  the  case  in  his 
own  words  later. 

On  Saturday  morning  we  had  ample  surgical  appli¬ 
ances  and  went  to  work  systematically,  with  Doctor  Jep- 
son  in  charge  of  the  surgical  work  and  Doctor  Wight 
chief  director,  and  by  Sunday  morning  all  stitches,  so  far 
as  I  know,  were  removed,  all  wounds  cleansed  and  drained 
as  thoroughly  as  possible,  all  fractures  adjusted  and  all 
dislocations  set.  Two  cases  of  fractured  skull  had  been 
trephined  and  properly  treated.  That  the  work  was 
thoroughly  and  well  done  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
but  one  case  of  traumatic  gangrene  developed,  and 
another  case,  in  the  same  room,  probably  of  contagious 
origin. 

As  illustrations  of  the  kind  of  wounds  met  with,  I 
copy  the  following  cases  from  a  paper  read  by  Doctor  Ber¬ 
gen  before  the  Sioux  City  Medical  Association  : 

1.  Mrs.  Geike,  extensive  injury  in  region  of  sacrum 
and  coccyx.  The  coccyx  and  a  portion  of  the  sacrum 
were  removed  the  day  following  the  storm,  leaving  an 
open  wound  about  six  inches  long  by  four  inches  wide, 
and  extending  down  to  the  bone.  She  eventually  died 
from  exhaustion. 

2.  Arthur  George,  scalp  wound  and  phlegmonous 
inflammation  of  right  thigh,  the  symptoms  of  which  sim¬ 
ulated  dislocation  or  some  other  trouble  of  the  head  of  the 
femur,  which  was  quite  misleading.  But  in  due  course  of 
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time  fluctuation  was  discovered,  and  when  the  pus  cavity 
was  thoroughly  opened  the  entire  absence  of  hip  joint 
trouble  was  easily  demonstrated. 

3.  Emma  Harman,  punctured  wound  of  thigh.  In 
this  case  a  pointed  sliver  ran  clear  through  the  thigh  about 
six  inches  above  the  knee.  The  slivers  left  when  the 
stick  was  subsequently  withdrawn  caused  suppuration  and 
abscess. 

4.  Roy  Keifer,  punctured  wound  of  back  made  by 
the  penetration  of  a  piece  of  spindle  from  the  back  of  a 
high  chair.  The  piece  removed  from  the  lumbar  region 
was  about  four  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
partially  pointed  at  one  end,  broken  square  off  at  the 
other.  It  was  removed  the  next  day  after  the  storm. 
O11  Saturday,  the  patient  having  been  restless  all  day 
with  a  high  temperature,  it  was  thought  that  the  abdom¬ 
inal  cavity  had  been  penetrated  and  possibly  the  left 
kidney  wounded.  The  opening  was  enlarged  and  ex¬ 
plored,  but  could  not  be  traced  into  the  abdominal  cavity, 
and  the  exact  course  of  the  wound  was  left  a  matter  of 
doubt.  The  patient’s  temperature  the  same  evening  was 
106,  notwithstanding  which  he  lingered  about  two  weeks 
before  dying  from  septic  absorption.  Then  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  stick  had  penetrated  between  the  transverse 
processes  of  two  lumbar  vertebrae,  making  a  wound  that 
was  practically  impossible  to  drain,  and  almost  neces¬ 
sarily  fatal. 

5.  Mrs.  Rushton,  fracture  of  left  femur  and  exten¬ 
sive  lacerated  wound  of  right  popliteal  space,  and  some 
minor  wounds  of  scalp.  She  subsequently  developed 
bronchitis  and  some  symptoms  of  tetanus.  This  was  a 
particularly  hard  case  to  handle,  having  a  fracture  of  one 
femur  requiring  extension  and  counter  extension,  and  a 
large,  open,  painful  wound  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
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other  leg  which  was  very  hard  to  get  at  and  was  discov¬ 
ered  to  be  the  hiding  place  of  a  whole  handful  of  slivers 
and  pieces  of  wood.  She  died  about  the  fourth  week. 

These  cases  fairly  illustrate  some  of  the  worst  injuries 
and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  their  treatment.  Fifty- 
three  cases  were  taken  to  the  hospitals  at  Sioux  City  for 
treatment  after  being  cared  for  at  Pomeroy  for  over  eight 
days.  Five  of  those  taken  to  Sioux  City  died,  five  are 
yet  under  treatment,  and  the  balance  have  convalesced 
sufficiently  to  return  to  their  homes. 

Doctor  Bergen  summarizes  the  cases  taken  to  Sioux 
City  as  follows  : 


Contusions .  7 

Dislocations — shoulder .  1 

Elbow,  compound .  1 

Fractures — arm,  simple .  4 

Arm,  compound .  3 

Arm,  clavicle .  1 

Coccyx  and  sacrum,  compound .  1 

Femur .  4 

Ilium  and  sacrum .  1 

Ribs,  simple . 3 

Ribs,  compound .  1 

Skull;  two  of  which  trephined .  3 

Wounds — contused  and  slight .  6 

Lacerated,  more  or  less  extensive .  8 

Punctured .  4 

Scalp .  7 

Synovitis — knee .  1 

Ankle  .  1 


From  the  official  list  of  those  wounded  and  injured 
and  killed  at  Pomeroy,  which  was  kindly  furnished  me 
by  Doctor  Wight,  a  gentleman  to  whose  kindness  and 
courtesy,  combined  with  rare  executive  ability,  the  sur¬ 
geons  and  sufferers  are  greatly  indebted,  I  find  that  thirty 
of  the  injured  were  killed,  or  died  from  their  injuries  on 
the  night  of  the  storm,  six  died  on  the  7th  and  one  on 
the  8th,  the  remaining  eleven  died  at  various  times  within 
four  weeks.  The  total  number  of  people  within  the  range 
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of  the  storm  is  estimated  at  1,142,  and  the  total  number 
of  killed  and  wounded  at  308. 

If  a  text-book  on  surgery  is  ever  written  by  one  of  the 
distinguished  men  who  witnessed  these  cases,  he  will  prob¬ 
ably  devote  a  chapter  to  cyclone  wounds  and  injuries. 
He  will  say  “that  the  wounds  and  injuries  though  severe, 
are  not  apparently  painful  at  first,  on  account  of  the 
benumbing  effects  of  the  shock.  The  nervous  shock  prob¬ 
ably  preceded  the  injuries,  because  the  vitality  is  not 
greatly  diminished  considering  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  wounds  (none  of  the  patients  who  did  not  die  from  the 
injuries  before  being  seen  by  the  surgeons  died  from  shock 
afterward). 

“  Almost  all  the  wounds  will  be  found  lacerated,  con¬ 
tused,  punctured  and  covered  with  dust — which  is  not  laid 
on  them,  but  driven  into  the  flesh.  Many  fractures  will 
be  compound,  the  breach  of  continuity  in  the  soft  parts 
not  being  made  by  the  fractured  ends  of  the  bones  but  by 
the  missiles  which  caused  the  fractures,  consequently  the 
flesh  wounds  will  not  be  directly  over  the  seat  of  fracture. 
Muscles  will  be  so  bruised  that  dislocations  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  diagnose.  The  position  of  the  limb  and  its  im¬ 
mobility  may  simulate  dislocation  so  closely  that  a  correct 
diagnosis  may  be  difficult.  There  were  two  cases  where 
the  immobility  and  decubitus  were  such  that  it  was  only 
.  confidence  in  the  diagnostic  skill  of  the  surgeon  who  first 
examined  them  before  the  contused  muscles  had  become 
Stiffened  that  saved  the  patients  from  being  anaesthetized 
and  an  attempt  made  to  reduce  the  supposed  dislocation. 
In  one  case  an  attempt  was  made,  with  a  result  which 
might  have  been  expected.” 

His  directions  to  those  called  in  such  emergencies  will 
be  couched  in  terms  like  these  :  “If  there  is  any  hemor¬ 
rhage,  which  is  very  unlikely,  check  it  by  surgical  means. 
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Do  not,  at  first,  attempt  to  do  more  than  dress  the  wounds 
temporarily.  Wrap  them  in  warm,  antiseptic  solutions 
and  have  the  patients  removed  to  places  where  they  can 
be  properly  cared  for.  Then  arm  yourself  with  sweet  oil, 
soap  and  water,  a  fountain  syringe,  a  large  nail  brush, 
drainage  tubes,  and  antiseptics.  Pour  the  oil  on  the 
wound,  and  with  soap  and  water  and  brush  clean  the 
wounds  thoroughly,  removing  all  foreign  bodies,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  and  after  you  think  you  have  done  so  you  need  not 
be  surprised  if  something  has  eluded  your  search.  Make 
counter  openings  wherever  necessary  to  secure  thorough 
drainage.  Primary  union  is  not  to  be  expected  ;  there¬ 
fore  you  will  have  little  use  for  sutures.  Use  antiseptics, 
but  take  care  that  they  are  not  poisonous,  lest  their 
absorption  might  be  injurious.  Perhaps  creolin,  iodo¬ 
form,  boric  acid  and  peroxide  of  hydrogen  will  answer 
your  purpose.  Peroxide  of  hydrogen  will  be  especially 
useful  in  treating  sinuses  after  suppuration  has  com¬ 
menced.  All  punctured  fractures  of  the  skull  should  be 
trephined  and  spiculae  of  bone  removed.  Slight  depres¬ 
sions  in  the  skull  of  young  children  need  not  be  trephined 
when  there  are  no  symptoms  of  compression.  There  will 
probably  be  some  cases  of  insensibility  caused  by  con¬ 
cussion  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  which  you  may  be 
tempted  to  trephine,  especially  if  there  are  wounds  and 
contusions  of  the  scalp.  If  you  are  not  sure  as  to  the 
skull  being  fractured,  it  is  better  to  await  developments.” 
Some  of  the  patients  were  rational  for  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  then  delirium  and  partial  paralysis  devel¬ 
oped,  and  yet  they  made  excellent  recoveries  in  a  few 
days  without  surgical  interference. 

‘  ‘  When  you  come  to  make  final  disposition  of  your 
patients  for  proper  treatment,  a  skilled  ambulance  service 
will  save  your  patients  much  suffering.”  We  moved 
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forty-four  patients  from  their  cots  and  improvised  beds  to 
sleeping  cars  without  a  slip  or  accident  and  with  very  little 
suffering.  At  Doctor  Jepson’s  suggestion,  I  had  pieces  of 
strong  canvas,  six  feet  long  and  two  and  a  half  feet  wide, 
with  two  loops  of  the  same  material  sewed  to  each  end 
and  two  on  each  side  to  serve  as  handles.  I  confiscated 
two  of  the  tents  which  belonged  to  the  State  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  patients  were  raised  on  sheets  and  these  pieces 
of  canvas  passed  beneath  the  sheets.  The  canvas  was  so 
folded  that  the  handles  at  each  side  were  opposite  the  but¬ 
tocks  and  .shoulders.  Four  men  would  lift  the  patient 
upon  the  stretcher,  which  was  manned  by  eight  young 
men  from  a  military  company.  A  gentler,  kinder,  more 
skillful  lot  of  bearers  could  not  be  chosen  to  handle  the 
remains  of  a  deceased  millionaire.  Their  reward  was  blis¬ 
tered  hands,  tired  arms  and  a  consciousness  of  having 
done  their  duty.  I  would  like  to  know  their  names,  so 
that  they  could  be  remembered  by  a  body  of  *nen  capable 
of  appreciating  generous  self-sacrifice  so  well  as  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Cedar  Valley  Medical  Association. 

Charles  Fever  says  that  he  ‘  ‘  always  found  doctors 
among  the  best  informed,  most  agreeable  and  most  com¬ 
panionable  men  in  any  community.  They  were  generally 
men  of  good  hearts,  warm  sympathies  and  deeply  read  in 
the  book  of  human  nature  —  pleasant  men  to  pass  an  hour 
with  if  you  could  keep  them  from  talking  about  the  quack 
across  the  road.”  With  this  weakness,  perhaps  justly 
chargeable  to  our  fraternity,  I  was  pleased  to  see  so  little 
of  it  at  Pomeroy.  The  man  who,  on  account  of  some  petty 
jealousy  or  some  silly  quarrel,  could  not  work  with  his 
brother  practitioner  kept  away,  or,  if  he  came,  soon  found 
that  in  the  face  of  such  a  calamity  we  were  all  brothers, 
or,  if  he  could  not  fraternize  with  the  rest  of  us,  the  first 
train  took  him  where  he  could  do  less  harm. 
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THE  DEATH  ROLL. 

Following  is  the  complete  list  of  fatalities,  including 
those  who  were  killed  outright  and  those  who  died  subse¬ 
quently  from  injuries  received  in  the  Pomeroy  tornado 
of  July  6,  1893  : 

IN  POMEROY  AND  VICINITY. 

W.  ARNOLD,  aged  64. 

SARAH  ARNOLD,  aged  66. 

MARIA  ADAMS,  aged  67. 

ALEX.  MAXWELL,  aged  14. 

CHARLES  RUSHTON,  aged  3. 

NINA  THOMAS,  aged  4. 

MRS.  C.  R.  GEORGE,  aged  32. 

BETSEY  TALBOT,  aged  68. 

HENRY  DILLMUTH,  aged  63. 

MRS.  J.  F.  ANDERSON,  aged  65. 

LENA  KEIFER,  aged  11. 

RAY  BANKS,  aged  8. 

HENRY  NETTING,  aged  74. 

MRS.  HENRY  NETTING,  aged  64. 

Two  children  of  John  BeckeEY. 

BEN  L.  DAVY,  aged  20. 

Infant  daughter  of  D.  L.  O’Brien. 

OLIVE  FROST,  aged  17. 

J.  P.  LUNDGREN,  aged  58. 

OLLIE  LUNDGREN,  aged  12. 

ELLEN  DAHLGREN,  aged  28. 

MRS.  B.  J.  HARLOWE,  aged  68. 

SILAS  RUSHTON,  aged  34. 

MRS.  SILAS  RUSHTON,  aged  28. 

N.  S.  HULETT,  aged  72. 

MRS.  N.  S.  HULETT,  aged  72. 


THE  MUEEAN  AND  SAETZMAN  CAVES,  POMEROY.  WHERE  TWENTY-SEVEN  EIVES  WERE  SAVED. 
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MRS.  AGNES  QUINLAN,  aged  21. 
MICHAEL  QUINLAN,  infant. 

GROVER  BLACK,  aged  8. 

GEORGE  BLACK,  infant. 

MRS.  F.  JOHNSON,  aged  25. 

BESSIE  BANKS,  aged  14. 

MRS.  D.  L.  O’BRIEN,  aged  24. 

A.  J.  WILKINSON,  aged  65. 

AUGUST  FORCHE,  aged  38. 

HERMAN  MELLOR,  infant. 

J.  M.  O’BRIEN,  aged  60. 

S.  N.  MAXWELL,  aged  38. 

E.  O.  DAVY,  aged  32. 

HENRY  GEICKE,  aged  63. 

MRS.  HENRY  GEICKE,  aged  36. 

MRS.  N.  FECHT,  aged  38. 

KATIE  DAVY,  aged  18. 

JOE  DeMARR,  aged  25. 

EDWARD  DOYLE,  aged  27. 

AUGUST  MEYER,  aged  17. 

ROY  KEIFER,  aged  18. 

IN  POCAHONTAS  COUNTY. 

JOHN  DETWILDER. 

MRS.  AMOS  GARTON  and  two  children. 

IN  BUENA  VISTA  COUNTY. 

C.  N.  TOTMAN. 

W.  R.  CLEMONS. 

JACOB  BREECHER  and  daughter. 
BARNARD  JOHNSON. 

IN  CHEROKEE  COUNTY. 

FRANK  LORD. 

IDA  JOHNSON. 

LULA  SLATER. 

MARIAN  JOHNSON. 

SAMUEL  BURGE,  wife  and  four  children. 
MRS.  MOLYNEAUX. 

MRS.  0.  M.  LESTER. 

( 
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TORNADO  LITERATURE. 

Disasters  like  the  Pomeroy  tornado  never  fail  to  call 
out  efforts  from  literary  people  depicting  the  scenes  and 
sufferings  incident  thereto.  A  good  deal  of  verse  has 
been  written  about  the  Pomeroy  storm,  but  the  two  poems 
following  are  perhaps  the  best  productions  in  this  line 
from  the  pens  of  local  writers  : 

A  PLEA  FOR  POMEROY. 

BY  ABETHA  D.  SHERMAN. 

We  have  gathered  here  to-night,  friends, 

For  a  purpose  strong  and  true ; 

’Tis  to  help  our  fellow  sufferers, 

And  too  much  we  cannot  do. 

We  have  heard  the  cry  from  Pomeroy, 

And  respond  we  #  must  not  fail  ; 

We  must  send  the  help  that’s  needed  — 

Tears  and  sighs  will  not  avail. 

Most  of  you  no  doubt  have  witnessed 
What  our  sister  town  is  like, 

Since  the  cruel  cyclone  struck  her 
With  its  awful  force  and  might. 

But  for  those  who  have  not  done  so, 

May  I  try  to  feebly  paint 

Pictures  of  the  cyclone’s  fury, 

And  the  scenes  that  make  one  faint. 
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On  that  memorable  6th  of  July  — 

’Twas  a  sultry  afternoon, 

Not  a  corn-leaf  dared  to  rustle, 

Not  a  robin  piped  his  tune  — 

Dark  and  threatening  clouds  were  scudding, 
Through  the  sky,  now  here  now  there, 

And  the  thunder  muttered  roughly, 

Tike  a  lion  in  his  lair. 

But  at  last  the  clouds  have  settled  ; 

In  the  southwest  part  have  massed, 

While  another,  dark  and  shuddering, 

To  the  northeastward  has  passed. 

Tike  a  funeral’s  sad  procession, 

These  dark  demons  made  their  way  ; 

Nearer,  oh  !  so  near  together  — 

’Tis  so  dark,  ’tis  not  like  day  ! 

See  their  heads  so  high  and  hoary, 

And  the  visage  black  below  — 

God  in  heaven,  save  us,  spare  us  ! 

Faint  reply:  “I’ve  willed  it  so.’’ 

The  clouds  have  met,  their  strength  are  battling, 
But  not  content  to  fight  in  space, 

They  drop  to  frightened  earth 

And  fiercely  start  upon  their  cruel  race. 

Five  long  minutes  of  destruction  — 

And  they’ve  left  our  sister  town  ; 

But  the  angels  up  in  heaven 

Through  their  tears  can  scarce  look  down. 
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For  the  little  town  of  Pomeroy 

Has  been  crushed  and  ground  and  tom  ; 

There  is  not  a  person  saved  there, 

But  is  left  some  friend  to , mourn. 

All  night  long  the  lanterns  gleaming, 

Send  their  fitful  glare  ahead 

Where  crazed  men  and  women  fiercely 
Seek  their  wounded  and  their  dead. 

“  Mamma  !  Mamma  !  ”  calls  a  child’s  voice, 
“I  tant  find  oo,  tant  oo  turn?” 

But  the  mother  ’s  not  far  distant, 

And  in  death  her  lips  are  dumb. 

And  here  comes  a  wild-eyed  mother, 

Hugging  closely  to  her  breast 

All  that’s  left  of  darling  baby  — 

’Tis  a  mangled  form  at  best. 

In  the  one  church  partly  standing, 

Rows  and  rows  of  bodies  lie, 

Where  kind  hands  have  brought  them  hither 
To  be  cared  for,  or  to  die. 

Oh  !  the  suffering  of  that  long  night ! 

And,  friends,  ’tis  not  over  yet  ; 

When  excitement’s  tide  has  left  us, 

Let  us  not  those  souls  forget. 

There  their  homes  are  fit  for  firewood ; 

Not  a  change  of  clothes  have  they 

But  the  rags  their  bodies  covering  — 

Hearts  are  breaking  every  day. 
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True,  there  has  been  money  sent  them, 
Generous  hearts  have  given  well ; 
But  to  build  and  furnish  new  homes 
What  the  cost  is  you  can  tell. 

And  four  hundred  homeless  people 
In  our  little  sister  town, 

Mourn  the  loss  of  their  possessions, 
And  in  grief  are  stricken  down. 

Money  cannot  ease  the  heart-aches, 

Nor  the  suffering  that  is  there  ; 
But  it  will  do  something  needful  — 

It  will  furnish  homes  and  care. 

Brother,  reach  down  in  your  pocket  ; 

Sister,  wear  the  faded  dress  ; 

God’s  reward  will  reach  you  later 

And  your  ways  He’ll  richly  bless. 

L,et  us  then  tonight  be  earnest; 

L,et  our  zeal  have  no  alloy ; 

Kind  friends  help  us  in  relieving 

The  untold  sufferings  of  Pomeroy. 
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THE  POMEROY  DISASTER. 

BY  MOIAIE  NIGHT 

All  nature  seemed  in  calm  repose, 

Upon  that  summer  day; 

No  thought  of  dire  disaster  rose, 

Or  danger  in  their  way. 

The  fields  of  gently  waving  corn, 

Dressed  out  in  living  green, 

Did  the  brown  earth  with  grace  adorn, 

Fit  sight  for  any  queen. 

And  then,  as  evening  time  drew  near, 
With  faces  glad  and  bright, 

The  people  supped  their  tea  with  cheer, 
Nor  thought  of  coming  fright. 

But  look  !  out  toward  the  northwest  sky, 
As  evil  omens  come, 

There  riseth  clouds  of  blackest  dye, 

That  soon  obscure  the  sun. 

And,  nearer  yet,  with  silent  tread, 

Now  lower,  lower  still, 

Until  each  heart  is  filled  with  dread, 

And  minds  with  terror  thrill. 
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That  peaceful  scene  has  vanished  now, 
There’s  hurrying  to  and  fro, 

And  many  are  inquiring  how 
They  may  to  safety  go. 

But  ere  they  find  a  sure  retreat 
From  wind  and  hail  and  rain, 

The  awful  cyclone  burst  ’s  complete, 
Protection  ’s  sought  in  vain. 

In  time  more  brief  than  can  be  told, 

It’s  passed  and  gone  away, 

But  what  a  scene  the  eyes  behold, 

Left  there  that  summer  day. 

What  awful  sounds  now  greet  the  ear 
Of  those  who  still  survive  ; 

The  groans  and  shrieks  of  loved  ones  dear, 
The  cries  of  those  alive. 

The  homes  of  Pomeroy  low  are  lain, 

But  sadder  far  than  all, 

There’s  kindred  dear  among  the  slain, 

The  chains  of  death  enthrall. 

What  pen  can  paint  that  awful  sight? 
What  tongue  can  ever  tell 

The  agony  of  the  coming  night, 

The  sorrow  that  befell. 

Relief  was  quickly  sought  and  found, 
’Twas  brought  from  far  and  near, 

To  Pomeroy  and  the  country  round 
Where  lay  destruction  drear. 
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STORY  OF  A  STORM. 


Three  scores  of  people  are  found  dead, 
And  others  wounded  sore : 

Thus  on  the  wires  the  message  dread 
Now  flew  the  country  o’er. 

But  pity  filled  the  hearts  of  men, 

For  such  a  grief  untold, 

And  gifts  they  offered  freely  then, 

Will  soon  return  a  hundredfold. 

And  in  this  time  of  awful  grief, 

May  God  from  Heaven  above, 

Give  to  those  broken  hearts  relief, 

And  comfort  in  His  love. 


THE  POMEROY  CYCLONE  OF  JULY  6,  A.D.  1893. 


To  Those  Who  Have  Contributed  to  the  Reeief  Fund,  and  to  the  Gen- 

ERAE  Pubeic  : 

The  fact  that  one  of  the  most  destructive  cyclones  which  has  ever  devastated 
any  portion  of  our  fair  state  laid  waste  the  town  of  Pomeroy  on  the  evening  of 
July  6,  1893,  was  heralded  broadcast  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
land  before  the  next  morning,  and  everyone  held  their  breath  almost,  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  dreadful  details  that  each  felt  sure  would  soon  follow ;  and  as  the  terri¬ 
ble  truth  became  known  that  more  than  threescore  and  ten  lives  had  gone  out  in 
the  hour  of  destruction,  and  that  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  property  had  been  actually  wiped  out  of  existence,  that  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  families  were,  in  very  truth,  actually  homeless  and  without  so 
much  as  a  place  to  lay  their  heads,  or  so  much  as  clothing  to  cover  their  naked¬ 
ness,  the  great  heart  of  the  people  of  Iowa,  always  throbbing  with  the  warm  blood 
of  sympathy  for  the  children  of  her  adoption,  and  with  an  open  ear  to  hear  their 
cry  for  help  in  any  affliction  that  might  come  upon  them,  has  literally  unburdened 
itself  in  its  generosity  and  in  the  munificence  of  its  contribution  for  the  succor  of 
these  unfortunate  people. 

The  Relief  Committee  was  selected  at  a  meeting  held  at  Pomeroy  on  the  evening 
of  July  7,  at  which  Governor  Boies  presided,  and  when  quite  a  number  of  prominent 
citizens  of  this  part  of  Iowa  were  present  and  aided  in  the  organization  of  the  work. 
It  was  composed  of  Mayor  M.  F.  Stadtmueller,  of  Pomeroy ;  Mayor  C.  L.  Granger, 
of  Fort  Dodge ;  Mayor  C.  A.  Whittlesey,  of  Manson  ;  Senator  Edgar  E.  Mack,  of 
Storm  Lake  ;  Messrs.  J.  B.  Ballard,  of  Fonda ;  E.  C.  Stevenson,  of  Rockwell  City ; 
J.  H.  Lowrey,  Thomas  Miller,  R.  A.  Stewart,  Ray  C.  Brownell  and  C.  W.  Alex¬ 
ander,  of  Pomeroy.  The  Committee  were  confronted  at  the  very  outset  with  the 
enormous  task  of  providing  medical  attendance  and  proper  nurses  for  the  care  of 
about  one  hundred  injured  persons,  and  for  the  first  two  weeks  our  entire  energies 
were  devoted  to  this  work  and  to  the  work  of  clearing  up  the  debris,  to  providing 
food  for  the  hungry,  clothing  for  the  naked,  and  shelter  for  the  shelterless.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  we  were  greatly  relieved  by  being  able  to  take  forty-nine  of 
the  injured  to  the  hospitals  at  Sioux  City,  where  the  work  of  restoration  began. 
The  Committee  organized  by  electing  M.  F.  Stadtmueller,  mayor  of  Pomeroy,  as 


chairman  ;  J.  H.  Lowrey,  secretary;  the  State  Bank  of  Pomeroy  as  treasurer  and 
depository  for  the  funds  of  the  Committee,  and  T.  B.  Hotchkiss,  Esq.,  of  Lake 
City,  as  general  superintendent.  Senator  Mack  was  made  sub-committee  to  have 
charge  of  the  injured,  hospitals  and  physicians.  Thomas  Miller  was  made  sub¬ 
committee  to  have  charge  of  the  clearing-up  forces,  and  E.  C.  Stevenson  was  made 
sub-committee  to  have  charge  of  supplies,  etc.  A  committee  to  have  charge  of 
permanent  relief  was  also  appointed,  consisting  of  Senator  Mack,  Mayor  Granger, 
Mayor  Whittlesey,  J.  B.  Ballard  and  E.  C.  Stevenson,  with  Senator  Mack  as 
chairman. 

The  Committee  held  regular  meetings  every  day  for  several  weeks.  The 
responses  to  the  proclamation  of  the  governor  calling  for  aid  were  immediate  and 
generous  in  the  extreme,  in  help,  food,  clothing,  bedding,  tents,  lumber,  flour, 
stoves  and  money.  At  this  date  there  has  been  received  by  the  Committee  in 
money  the  sum  of  $69,761.23,  seven  carloads  of  lumber,  two  carloads  of  flour, 
and  a  vast  quantity  of  clothing  —  mostly  secondhand,  but  still  much  of  it  service¬ 
able  and  good — some  crockery,  groceries,  wagons,  sewing  machines,  etc.  These 
have  all  been  distributed  except  a  quantity  of  clothing  which  is  being  distributed 
from  time  to  time.  The  money  has  been  expended  in  first  caring  for  the  injured, 
burying  the  dead  and  feeding  the  hungry,  and,  for  the  time  being,  dependent, 
as  well  as  those  who  were  assisting,  of  whom  there  was  a  large  number  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ;  in  repairing  and  putting  to  rights  those  buildings  that  were  partially 
destroyed  ;  in  building  homes  for  those  who  lost  their  all,  and  in  furnishing 
the  same  ;  and  lastly,  in  providing  for  the  needy  for  the  months  until  they  will  be 
able  to  care  for  themselves.  This  Committee  has  provided  funds  for  the  building, 
or  helping  to  build,  more  than  one  hundred  homes,  and  has  paid  in  full  the  burial 
expenses  of  every  person  killed  in  the  storm,  or  who  has  since  died  from  the 
effects  of  the  same  ;  have  supplied  every  call  for  aid  in  the  manner  best  calculated, 
in  our  judgment,  to  put  such  persons  in  shape  to  become  self-supporting  ;  have 
distributed  clothing,  bedding,  etc.,  with  the  view  of  doing  the  utmost  possible 
good  with  the  material  in  hand,  and  of  supplying  the  most  needy  cases  first,  and 
the  others  afterward.  The  Committee  wish  to  add  that  they  have  tried  to  cover 
nqt  only  the  needs  of  the  people  who  were  sufferers  by  the  storm  in  and  around 
Pomeroy,  but  also  in  the  counties  to  the  west,  along  the  entire  track  of  the  storm. 


The  total  death  loss  is  as  follows : 

In  and  around  Pomeroy. . .  49 

In  Pocahontas  county .  4 

In  Buena  Vista  county  . . 6 

In  Cherokee  county .  12 

Total . 71 


There  is  attached  hereto  a  complete  list  of  all  the  receipts  of  money  and  from 
whom  and  where  received.  This  statement  is  taken  from  the  treasurer’s  books, 
and  is  vouched  for  by  its  cashier  as  being  absolutely  correct.  The  Committee  will 
continue  to  receive  and  distribute  any  amounts  received,  or  articles  or  material 
contributed  during  the  next  few  weeks.  We  fully  realize  that,  notwithstanding  the 
generous  response  of  our  people,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  provide  for  all, 
with  what  has  thus  far  been  received,  so  that  none  may  suffer  during  the  winter 
that  will  so  soon  be  upon  them,  but  some  provision  is  already  made  against  the 
contingency  and  further  provision  will  be  made  as  we  may  be  enabled  so  to  do. 

Respectfully  yours, 

M.  F.  STADTMUEEE'ER, 

Mayor  of  Pomeroy,  Chairman. 

J.  H.  hOWREY, 

Cashier  Pomeroy  State  Bank,  Pomeroy. 

R.  C.  Browneee, 

President  Pomeroy  Exchange  Bank,  Pomeroy. 

Thomas  Mieeer, 

Member  Board  of  Supervisors,  Pomeroy. 

R.  A.  Stewart, 

Manager  Wisconsin  Lumber  Co.,  Pomeroy. 

C.  W.  Aeexander, 

Manager  Woodford  &  Wheeler  Lumber  Co.,  Pomeroy. 

C.  A.  Whitteesey,  • 

Mayor  of  Manson,  Iowa. 

E.  C.  Stevenson, 

County  Attorney,  Rockwell  City,  Iowa. 

J.  B.  Baeeard, 

Merchant,  Fonda,  Iowa. 

E.  E.  Mack, 

State  Senator,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa. 

C.  L.  Granger, 

Mayor,  Fort  I)odge,  Iowa. 

Members  of  the  Relief  Committee. 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  RELIEF  COMMITTEE. 


Pomeroy,  Iowa,  September  27,  1893. 

General  Relief  Committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  on  above  date. 
Members  present :  M.  F.  Stadtmueller,  chairman  ;  J.  H.  Lowrey,  secretary  ;  E»  C. 
Stevenson,  R.  C.  Brownell,  C.  A.  Whittlesey,  R.  A.  Stewart,  C.  L.  Granger,  C.  W. 
Alexander,  Thomas  Miller,  J.  B.  Ballard,  E.  E.  Mack. 

On  motion,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Whereas,  In  the  judgment  of  the  members  of  this  committee  it  is  eminently  fit  and  proper 
that  some  public  acknowledgment  be  made  of  the  very  generous  response  made  by  the  good 
people  of  Iowa  and  adjacent  territory  to  the  call  for  help  from  this  stricken  district,  not  only  in 
the  contributing  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  a  large  quantity  of  clothing,  building  materials,  house¬ 
hold  furniture,  and  articles  of  every  kind  and  description  that  a  people  who  had  been  deprived  of 
every  earthly  belonging  could  possibly  need,  but  also  in  the  free  transporting  of  all  help  and 
materials,  the  free  personal  service  of  the  many  physicians  and  nurses,  and  the  lending  of  a  hand 
at  every  good  work  that  would  tend  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  injured  and  dying,  and  in 
the  performance  of  the  last  sad  rites  for  the  dead  by  people  of  all  classes  and  conditions  in  life; 
and  this  prompt,  timely,  and  unselfish  action  upon  the  part  of  our  whole  people  has  impressed  us 
all  with  a  higher  and  more  exalted  view  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  responsibility  that 
men  are  under  to  see  that  great  calamities  are  promptly  met  with  that  measure  of  relief  that  the 
importance  and  necessities  of  the  case  demands  ;  and  the  further  fact  that  the  great  corporations 
which  are  commonly  supposed  to  have  no  sympathy  with  the  struggling  mass  of  humanity,  here 
show  that  they  are  controlled  by  men  of  remarkably  generous  impulses,  arid  with  whom  it  is  both 
a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  be  associated  in  this  work  of  bringing  relief  and  succor  to  those  in 
great  distress  ;  and  we,  deeming  it  but  art  act  of  justice  to  those  who  have  thus  nobly  responded 
in  their  various  spheres  and  activities,  the  donors  of  all  this  generosity,  and  as  representing  these 
people  in  their  trouble,  privation,  and  dependence  ;  and  to  that  end,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  tender  our  grateful  acknowledgments  to  that  great  corporation, 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  for  the  free  transporting  of  persons  and  materials  to  and 
from  this  place  for  the  help  of  this  people,  and  for  the  running  of  special  trains  to  carry  relief 
the  morning  after  the  calamity,  and  also  for  the  special  train  to  carry  the  wounded  to  the  Sioux 
City  hospitals,  and  for  their  generous  response  to  the  various  requests  of  this  committee  for  this 
people.  That  we  desire  to  express  also  to  Vice-president  Harahan,  who  was  on  the  ground  id 
person  within  an  hour  after  the  terrible  calamity  occurred,  and  who  rendered  every  assistance 
within  his  power,  including  the  furnishing  of  his  private  car  for  the  use  of  the  physicians  and 
nurses,  our  recognition  of  his  earnest  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  people.  That  to  Capt.  J.  F.  Merry 
assistant  general  passenger  agent,  for  his  prompt  and  efficient  assistance  ;  to  C.  K.  Dixon,  super¬ 
intendent,  and  Charles  Fletcher,  trainmaster  of  this  division,  for  their  untiring  efforts  and  cour¬ 
teous  treatment  of  all  the  various  persons  engaged  in  the  relief  work,  and  for  their  personal 
presence,  aid,  and  cooperation  in  this,  we  wish  especially  to  acknowledge  our  sincere  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  and  earnest  thanks  for  the  same.  That  to  all  the  minor  officers  and  employes  of  the  road 
who  have  aided  in  any  manner  this  great  work  of  succoring  the  afflicted,  we  are  indebted  for 
their  prompt  and  efficient  help.  That  to  the  various  other  railroads  of  the  state  and  their  con¬ 
necting  lines,  for  their  kindness  and  courtesy  in  freely  transporting  all  articles  designed  to  alle¬ 
viate  the  suffering  of  these  needy  people,  we  extend  our  sincere  thanks.  That  to  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  for  the  free  transmission  of  all  messages  in  the  interest  of  this  peo¬ 
ple,  and  for  the  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy  of  its  officials,  we  return  our  thanks.  That  to  the 
Iowa  Union  Telephone  Company  and  the  American  and  other  express  companies  for  the  courtesies 
extended,  we  return  thanks.  That  to  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  for  the  free  use  of  their 
two  palace  cars  for  the  safe  transportation  of  the  wounded  to  the  hospitals,  we  return  thanks. 
That  to  the  various  physicians*hnd  surgeons  for  their  unselfish,  devoted  and  untiring  efforts  in 
behalf  of  these  people,  we  feel  that  words  are  inadequate  to  express  our  appreciation  of  their 
services,  and  the  sacrifices  made  during  the  trying  days  and  terrible  ordeals  through  which 
these  people  passed,  and  during  which  so  large  a  part  of  this  community  were  under  their  personal 
treatment  and  care,  and  in  this  connection  we  feel  that  it  is  but  proper  that  we  should  recognize 
especially  the  efficient  help,  skillful  attention,  and  personal  sacrifices  made  by  the  surgeon  in 
charge,  Dr.  William  Jepson,  of  Sioux  City,  to  whom,  more  than  any  other  one  person,  is  due  the 


rapid  and  complete  recovery  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  injured,  and  for  the  perfect  organiza¬ 
tion  and  personal  supervision  of  the  hospital  work,  not  only  here,  but  after  the  removal  of  these 
to  the  hospitals  in  Sioux  City.  That  to  those  who  assisted  in  this  work  so  materially  by  nursing 
and  caring  for  the  dependent  ones  during  all  the  time  of  their  terrible  suffering,  the  critical 
periods  of  performing  of  operations,  and  final  death  or  convalescence,  we  feel  that  especial  praise 
is  due  for  their  untiring  devotion  to  the  interests  of  these  people,  and  especially  to  the  Red  Cross 
Society,  for  its  efficient  and  timely  help.  That  to  Governor  Horace  Boies,  for  his  promptness  in 
appearing  on  the  scene  of  devastation  in  person ,  and  for  the  timely  and  efficient  aid  rendered  in  the 
name  of  this  great  commonwealth  whose  representative  he  is,  in  the  furnishing  of  the  two  com¬ 
panies  of  state  militia  to  assist  in  keeping  order,  in  preventing  lawlessness  and  crime  during  the 
critical  period  of  this  calamity,  and  for  the  finding  of  tents  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
these  then  homeless  people,  we  are  especially  thankful.  That  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
two  companies  of  Iowa  State  Guards,  who  rendered  such  timely  and  efficient  service,  we  return 
our  sincere  thanks.  That  to  each  and  all  of  those  who  have  in  any  manner  contributed  of  their 
means,  either  in  money,  time,  services,  or  materials  of  any  and  every  kind  whatsoever,  for  the 
relief  of  the  good  people  of  this  storm  stricken  district,  we  make  our  sincere  and  earnest  acknowl¬ 
edgments  in  behalf  of  those  who  have  been  thus  relieved  and  restored  to  a  position  of  compara¬ 
tive  comfort  and  independence. 


LIST  OF  CASH  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Ackley,  Iowa . 

Ackley  and  vicinity,  Iowa. . . . 

Ackworth,  Iowa . 

Adel,  Iowa . 

Adel,  Iowa . 

Adel,  Iowa . 

Ainsworth,  Iowa . 

Albia,  Iowa . 

Albion,  Iowa . 

Alden,  Iowa . 

Alexander,  Iowa . 

Algoua,  Iowa . 

Algona,  Iowa . 

Algona,  Iowa . 

Allerton,  Iowa . 

Alta,  Iowa . 

Altoona,  Iowa . 

Alvord,  Iowq . . 

Arnana,  Iowa . 

Ames,  Iowa  . . 

Ames,  Iowa  . 

Ames,  Iowa . 

Ames,  Iowa . 

Ames,  Iowa . 

Ames,  Iowa . 

Anamosa,  Iowa . 

Anamosa,  Iowa . 

Anamosa,  Iowa . 

Anita,  Iowa . 

Anthon,  Iowa . 

Apliugton  and  vicinity,  Iowa 

Armstrong,  Iowa . 

Ashton,  Iowa . 

Atalissa,  Iowa . 

.  Atlantic,  Iowa  . 

Atlantic,  Iowa . 

Auburn,  Iowa . 

Aurelia,  Iowa . 

“Avoca,  Iowa . 

Ayrshire,  Iowa . 

Baden,  Iowa . 

Bagley,  Iowa . 

Bancroft,  Iowa  . 

Bangor  Township,  Iowa . 

Barnum,  Iowa . 

Battle  Creek,  Iowa . 

Battle  Creek,  Iowa . 

Battle  Creek,  Iowa . 


.by  W.  A.  Young . . 

.by  W.  A.  Young . 

_  Rev.  J.  Healton . 

.by  G.  W.  Clark . 

. . .  B.  Greene .  . 

. . . .  G.  W.  Clarke . 

.by  J.  H.  Pearson . 

.by  D.  M.  Anderson  (mayor)  . 

.by  R.  U.  Whitaker . 

.by  Fred  E.  Spencer . 

.by  Mrs.  H.  Underkofler,  for  the  ladies . 

.by  Ambrose  A.  Call . 

.by  Ambrose  A.  Call . 

.by  Ambrose  A.  Call . . 

.by  J.  F.  Wilson . 

.by  Sam  Parker . 

.by  F.  Burkhardt . 

.by  E.  E.  Smith . 

.by  Amana  Society . 

by  Dr.  M.  Slater . 

.by  Dr.  M.  Slater  (lecture) . 

. . .  World’s  Grove  Sunday  school . 

,  by  Parley  Sheldon . . 

by  Etta  M.  Bude,  P.  E.  O.  Sisterhood . 

.by  Parley  Sheldon,  for  Dorcas  Society . . 

. . .  Convict  No.  2203,  Anamosa  Penitentiary . 

.by  F.  O.  Ellison . 

.by  W.  H.  Barrows,  for  Congregational  church . 

.by  C.  M.  Meyers . 

.by  C.  A.  Dobell . 

.by  E.  L.  Blackmore .  . 

.by  M.  F.  Stadtmueller . 

.by  Boor  &  Benjamin . 

. . .  Box  43,  Muscatine  county . 

.by  R.  D.  Wilkin . 

—  Bank  of  Atlantic . 

.by  G.  M.  Parker.  . . 

. . .  W.  C.  Marsh  (mayor) . . 

.by  Horace  Boies  (governor) . 

.by  E:  E.  Gilbert . 

.by  D.  E.  Bettuer,  for  the  Dutch  Reformed  church  .. 

.by  H.  C.  Smith  (mayor) . . 

.by  C.  C.  Thompson . 

- Marshall  county . 

.by  Rev.  M.  Hogan  . . 

—  J.  H.  Snover . 

...  J.  E.  Riedesel . 

.by  J.  E.  Riedesel . 


$  65  75 

20  75 

4  25 
206  03 

5  00 
3  00 

17  65 
60  00 
33  25 

128  00 

21  00 
8  00 

5ii  50 
15  00 
43  51 
57  5° 

18  28 
46  00 

100  00 
18  70 
54  00 
38  65 
50  00 

25  50 

5  00 
1  00 
200  00 
5  o° 
140  75 
100  00 

74  25 
35  00 

.37  25 
27  60 
330  50 
50  00 
52  5° 
4i  50 
50  27 
30  00 

15  85 
62  35 
59  32 
35  00 
20  25 

1  00 

2  50 

75  50 


Battle  Creek,  Iowa  . 

Bayard,  Iowa . 

Bayard,  Iowa . 

Beaman,  Iowa . . . 

Beaman,  Iowa . 

Beaman,  Iowa . 

Beaman,  Iowa . 

Bedford,  Iowa . 

Bedford,  Iowa . 

Belle  Plaine,  Iowa . 

Belle  Plaine,  Iowa . 

Belleville  Township,  Iowa. 

Belmoud,  Iowa . 

Belmond,  Iowa . 

Bentonsport,  Iowa . 

Berlin  P.  O.,  Iowa . 

Bethel,  Iowa . 

Big  Rock  and  Dixon,  Iowa  . 

Birmingham,  Iowa . 

Blairstown,  Iowa . 

Bode,  Iowa . 

Bonaparte,  Iowa . 

Boone,  Iovva  . 

Boone,  Iovra . 

Boydeu.  Iowa . 

Boy  den,  Iowa . 

Bradgate,  Iowa . 

Breda,  Iowa . 

Breda,  Iowa . 

Bremer,  Iowa . 

Britt,  Iowa  . 

Britt,  Iowa . 

Britt,  Iowa . 

Britt,  Iowa . 

Bromley,  Iowa . - . 

Brush  Creek,  Iowa . . 

Burlington,  Iowa . 

Burlington,  Iowa . 

Burlington,  Iowa . 

Burnside,  Iowa . 

Calamus,  Iowa . 

Calhoun  County,  Iowa . 

Calmer,  Iowa . 

Callender,  Iowa . 

Callender,  Iowa . . 

Cambridge,  Iowa . 

Carbondale,  Iowa . 

Carlisle,  Iowa . 

Carroll,  Iowa . 

Carroll,  Iowa . 

Carroll,  Iowa . . 

Carroll,  Iowa . 

Cascade  and  vicinity.  Iowa. 

Casey,  Iowa  . 

Cedar  and  Churdau,  Iowa. . 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa . 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa . 

Cedar  F'alls,  Iowa . 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa . 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  . 

Centerville,  Iowa . 

Centerville,  Iowa  . 

Chariton,  Iowa . 

Chariton,  Iowa . 

Chariton,  Iowa . 

Chariton,  Iowa . 

Charles  City,  Iowa . 

Charles  City,  Iowa . 

Charles  City,  Iowa . 

Charter  Oak,  Iowa . 

Charter  Oak,  Iowa . 

Cherokee,  Iowa . 

Churdan  and  vicinity,  Iowa 

Churdan,  Iowa . 

Churdan,  Iowa . 

Cincinnati,  Iowa . 


.by  Andrew  Preston,  for  Presbyterian  church . 

.by  Thomas  Stevenson,  for  M.  E.  church . 

.by  Thomas  Stevenson . 

.  by  J.  W.  Hutchinson . . 

.bv  H.  H.  Beaman . . . 

.by  J.  W.  Hutchinson . 

.by  J.  W.  Hutchinson . 

.by  William  K.  Crumb . 

.by  William  E.  Crumb . 

.by  George  A.  Allee .  . 

.by  S.  Wertheim . 

....  Immanuel  church  (Pocahontas  county) . 

.by  H.  E.  A.  Heihl . . 

.by  D.  W.  Moss,  for  Garden  Prairie  church . 

.by  R.  L.  Boone . 

•by  George  Cold . 

. . . .  Woodbury  county . 

.by  E.  H.  Skinner  &  Co.,  M.  E.  church . 

.by  Thomas  F.  Barnes . 

,.by  C.  E.  Smith . .* . . . 

.by  H.  H.  Meek . 

.by  A.  J.  Holmes  . 

_  George  Jennings . . 

....  Reformed  Church . . 

.by  Doctor  Gannon  . 

.by  M.  R.  Higby . 

, .by  V.  K.  Jackson . 

by  V.  K.  Jackson,  Presbyterian  church . 

_ Hattie  Case .  . 

. . . .  Congregational  church . . 

,.bv  Mrs.  Densmore . . 

..by  Mrs.  Densmore . . 

.by  Mrs.  C.  L.  Klein,  for  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society  and 

I.  O.  G.  T.  (Erin  township) . 

....  I.  O.  G.  T . 

.by  Mattie  B.  Shambaugh,  for  Christian  church  and 

Sunday  school . 

.by  Peter  F'awcett . 

.by  Peter  Fawcett  (mayor) . 

.  ..  Richard  Spencer . 

. . . .  Christian  Endeavor  Society  . 

.by  E.  C.  Stevenson . 

.by  R.  A.  Horton . 

.by  D.  N.  Howe . 

.by  P.  L.  Dustrude . 

.by  P.  L.  Dustrude  (treasurer  R.  C.) . 

.by  A.  S.  Alpine . . .  . 

.by  L.  Larson . .' . 

.by  James  S.  Young . . . .- . . 

.by  W.  L.  Culbertson  for  Catholic  church,  German.. 

_  George  W.  Paine . . . 

.by  H.  W.  Mocomber,  for  citizens  and  M.  E.  church  . 

.by  H.  W.  Macomber,  for  M.  E-  church . 

by  H.  L.  Dehuer . : _ 

_  M.  E.  church _ •. . 

.by  George  W.  Wilson,  for  Catholic  congregation _ 

by  W.  R.  Graham  (mayor) . 

.by  H.  S.  Gilkey  ..• . 

.by  W.  R.  Graham . 

•by  William  P.  Daniels  (mayor) . 

_ Iowa  Railroad  Laud  Company . 

.by  R.  Henderson . 

.by  R.  Henderson  (mayor) . 

.by  Will  B.  Barger*. .  . 

.by  Will  B.  Barger . 

.by  W.  B.  Barger . . . 

.by  Will  B.  Barger . 

.by  Rev.  Charles  Noble,  for  churches . 

.by  J.  W.  Smith . 

.by  T.  C.  Peterson,  for  Joppa  commandery,  K.  T - 

, .  .  Ladies’  Aid  Society,  by  R.  J.  Hart . 

.by  R.  J.  Hart . . 

.by  C.  K.  Dixon . t . ; . 

•  by  B.  F.  Brown . . 

.by  B.  F.  Brown,  for  Jr.  Epworth  League . 

,.  .  W.  H.  Deadley . 

.by  J.  C.  McDonald  &  Co . 


$  io  50 

20  88 
56  00 

7  90 
9  40 

5°  00 
9  40 

2  00 
155  72 

8  00 

64  10 

8  10 
91  25 
31  00 

12  55 
42  35 
60  55 
35  55 
39  00 
54  75 
25  75 
90  00 

555  11 
1  00 

3  75 
28  00  „ 
11  00 
79  90 
22  00 

1  50 

2  72 

65  00 
5  50 

10  45 
27  00 

17  67 

1,072  13 

74  35 
5  00 
56  50 

9  80 
1,000  00 

8  25 
164-  40  * 
7  00 
42  42 
38  00 
16  05 
34  10 
10  00 
230  31 

13  73 
200  25 

1  02. 
38  86 

21  35 


740  45 
100  00 
120  00 
51  00 
21 1  60 
5  00 
2  50 
155  89 
36  59 
10  00 
25  00 
36  00 
80  00 
55  00 
272  95 
8  71 
4  00 
20  70 


Cincinnati,  Iowa . 

Cincinnati,  Iowa . by 

Cincinnati,  Iowa . 

Cincinnati,  Iowa . 

Clare,  Iowa .  . .  by 

Clarence,  Iowa . by 

Clarion,  Iowa . 

Clarion,  Iowa . by 

Clarion,  Iowa . by 

Clear  Lake,  Iowa . by 

Cleghorn,  Iowa . by 

Cleghorn,  Iowa . by 

Cleghorn,  Iowa . by 

Cleves,  Iowa . by 

Clinton,  Iowa . by 

Collins,  Iowa . . 

Coggon,  Iowa . by 

Columbus  Junction,  Iowa . 

Columbus  City,  Iowa . by 

Coon  Rapids,  Iowa . by 

Coon  Rapids,  Iowa . by 

Conrad  Grove  and  vicinity,  Iowa. . . .  i .by 

Corinth  Township,  Iowa  . . 

Corning,  Iowa . by 

Correctionville,  Iowa . by 

Corwith,  Iowa . by 

Corwith,  Iowa . by 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa . 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa . by 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa . by 

Cresco,  Iowa . by 

Cresco,  Iowa . by 

Creston,  Iowa . by 

Creston,  Iowa . 

Creston,  Iowa. . by 

Crocker  and  Lincoln  Townships,  la  .  .by 

Curlew,  Iowa . by 

Cushing,  Iowa . by 

Dallas  Centre,  iowa . by 

Dana,  Iowa . by 

Dana,  Iowa . by 

Dana  and  vicinity,  Iowa . by- 

Davenport,  Iowa . by 

Davenport,  Iowa . by 

Davenport,  Iowa . by 

Dayton,  Iowa . by 

Dayton,  Iowa . by 

De  Soto,  Iowa . .  . 

Decorah,  Iowa . 

Dedham,  Iowa . 

Defiance,  Iowa . 

Defiance,  Iowa . by 

Defiance,  Iowa . by 

Delaware,  Iowa . by 

Delhi,  Iowa . by 

Denison,  Iowa . by 

Denison,  Iowa. . .  by 

Des  Moines,  Iowa . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa . by 

Des  Moines,  Iowa . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa . . . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa . by 

Des  Moines,  Iowa . by 

Des  Moines,  Iowa . . .- . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa . by 

Des  Moines  Township,  Iowa . by 

Dinsdale,  Iowa . 

Dows,  Iowa . by 

Dubuque,  Iowa . : . 

Dubuque,  Iowa  . by 

Dubuque,  Iowa . 

Dubuque,  Iowa . 

Dubuque,  Iowa  . 


Congregational  church . 

F.  W.  Hover . 

Epworth  Reague . 

Rev.  F.  W.  Hoover,  Congregational  church . 

Thomas  Barrett . 

H.  G.  Coe . 

W.  R.  C  . 

Rev.  McDonald . 

B.  P.  Birdsell  (mayor) . 

W.  C.  Thompson . . . 

Advent  C.  S.  S . 

J.  W.  Dailey . 

J.  M.  Miles . . . 

H.  Schmitt,  for  German  Presbyterian  church 

(Hardin  county) . 

C.  E.  Armstrong . . 

S.  S.  Harsh .  . 

N.  H.  Richards .  . 

E.  R.  Eacey  &  Co.  and  friends . 

R.  H.  Johnston . 

A.  Dixon . 

A.  Dixon . 

Eugene  E.  Guild .  . 

Citizens  of  Humboldt  county . 

H.  E.  Westrope .  . 

E.  A.  Powell . 

W.  H.  Gowdy,  for  young  ladies  and  friends . 

W.  H.  Gowdy  (mayor) . 

G.  D.  Wittland  and  family . r.  . 

N.  D.  Lawrence  (mayor) . 

N.  D.  Lawrence  (mayor) . 

John  Farnsworth . 

John  Farnsworth . 

Thomas  Miller,  for  churches . 

U.  P.  church . 

E.  W.  Titus . .* . 

R.  E.  McConnel  (Polk  county) . 

Christie  Brothers . 

Jessie  M.  Skinner . 

Clyde  E.  Brenton  and  O.  R.  Woodward . 

Reuben  Snyder . 

J.  A.  Rowles . 

W.  W.  Lewis . . . 

Henry  Vollmer  (mayorl . . 

Henry  Vollmer  (mayor) . 

Dr.  J.  B.  Hubbell . 

C.  A.  Eundblad  (mayor) . 

J.  G.  Durrell . . . „  ...... 

Epworth  League . 

Benn  Burr,  C.  N.  Goddard  and  A.  Bradish . 

Citizens . . 

K.  of  P.,  Defiance  Lodge,  No.  259 . 

H.  B.  Sooy  (mayor) . 

I.  O.  O.  F.,  Defiance  Lodge,  No.  99 . 

C.  J.  Simons . 

Thomas  Simons . 

E.  Gulick . 

E*  Gulick .  . 

J.  D.  McGarraugh . 

Thomas  Mansfield . 

Friend’s  church,  West  Twelfth  street . 

George  Fairburn . 

Governor  Horace  Boies . .*. . 

W.  Tilden . 

Presbyterian  church,  East . 

A.  O.  Garlock  (chairman)  . 

A.  O.  Garlock  (chairman) . 

Thomas  Mansfield . 

S.  A.  Saum . . . 

W.  A.  Reinig,  for  Express  employes . 

N.  L.  Russell  (Pocahontas  county) . 

Congregational  church . 

R.  W.  Birdsall . 

John  Mehlhop,  Son  &  Co . . 

A.  W.  Dougherty . 

Board  of  Trade . 

Glover  &  Co.  (H.  B.) . 

J.  K.  Deming  (cashier)  for  2d  National  Bank.  . . 


$  4  50 

14  65 

21  00 

2  95 
98  50 

65  00 
3'  00 

3  00 
25  00 

157  9» 

20  00 
95  5» 
38  25 

27  08 
221  00 
3  1 7 
88  20 

27  25 

38  50 

21  25 
76  75 
53  11 
62  50 
23  00 

133  75 
30  00 
40  00 
30  00 
526  55 
5  00 
103  5° 
25  00 
33  88 
20  00 
154  04 

20  50 
50  00 

21  33 
375  85 

11  25 
20  50 

7  5° 
650  00 
500  00 
300  00 

66  50 
212  00 

2  00 

15  00 

29  00 

15  00 
25  00 
25  00 
’  26  76 

32  50 
306  70 
xo  00 

10  00 
5  00 

8  84 
1,000  00 

50  00 

3  00 
20  60 

4,850  00 
353  92 
5  00 
2  00 

11  50 

'  14  92 

28  oo- 
48  25 
50  00 

500  00- 
1,479  50 
100  00 
100  00 


Dubuque,  Iowa . by  H.  M.  McCarthy .  $  500 

Dubuque,  Iowa .  W.  B.  Allison .  50  00 

Dubuque  County,  Iowa . by  D.  C.  Stewart .  500  00 

Duncombe,  Iowa . by  J.  Latta .  30  00 

Dunlap,  Iowa . by  S.  J.  Patterson .  21  40 

Dyersville,  Iowa . by  D.  A.  Gehrig,  cashier .  2  25 

Dyersville,  Iowa . by  Red  Jacket  Fire  Company .  30  00 

Dyersville,  Iowa . . by  Henry  Oehler .  .  230  58 

Dysart,  Iowa . by  W.  H.  Howard . .  66  59 

Dysart,  Iowa . by  M.  H.  Howard .  7  00 

Eagle  Grove,  Iowa . by  J.  R.  Smith .  17  60 

Eagle  Grove,  Iowa . by  F.  W.  Pillsbury .  69  20 

Eagle  Grove,  Iowa . by  J.  R.  Smith .  53  50 

Earlham,  Iowa .  by  F.  Bilderback .  102  25 

Earling,  Iowa . . . by  Governor  Boies .  41  95 

Earlville,  Iowa .  Mayor .  81  00 

Early,  Iowa . by  E.  M.  Fuller .  90  00 

Eddyville,  Iowa . by  F.  M.  Efferson .  55  00 

Eldora,  Iowa . by  C.  E.  Petty .  59  xo 

Eldora,  Iowa . by  Mrs.  Dora  M.  Hall,  for  W.  R.  C .  35  75 

Eldorado  and  vicinity,  Iowa . by  F.  Schack .  41  75 

Elliott,  Iowa . by  H.  E.  Mauker  (cashier) .  43  28 

Elliott  and  Waveland  Township  Center, 

Iowa  . by  H.  E.  Manker .  44  97 

Elkader,  Iowa . by  T.  B.  Hotchkiss .  42  75 

Emmetsburg,  Iowa .  Class  No.  3,  Congregational  Sunday  school .  2  00 

Emmetsburg,  Iowa . by  C.  E.  Cahoon  .  262  75 

Emmetsburg,  Iowa .  C.  E.  Cahoon  (major) .  150  00 

Emmetsburg,  Iowa . Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  "Congregational  church .  1  00 

Emmetsburg,  Iowa . by  T.  J.  Duffy,  for  Assumption  church  (catholic) -  154  15 

Estherville,  Iowa . by  A.  W.  Davis .  107  00 

Everly,  Iowa .  A  Friend . .• .  3  00 

Everly,  Iowa-. . by  A.  W.  Sleeper .  54  25 

Exira,  Iowa .  by  I.  L.  Statzell .  15  00 

Exira,  Iowa . by  I.  L.  Statzell . 12  50 

Exira,  Iowa  . by  I.  L.  Statzell .  50  00 

Fairbank,  Iowa . by  J.  H.  Kurt .  59  00 

Fairfield.  Iowa. . .  P.  E.  C.  Society,  Chapter  “  B,” .  50  00 

Fairfield,  Iowa . by  W.  W.  Junkin .  275  55 

Fairmont,  Iowa . by  O.  D.  Hall,  Brooklyn,  Iowa .  29  12 

Farley,  Iowa  . by  Thomas  Smith  (m^yor) .  55  20 

Farlin,  Iowa . by  W.  W.  Bybee,  for  Church  of  Christ . 10  00 

Farnhamville,  Iowa . by  G.  C.  Crissinger .  150  00 

Farnhamville,  Iowa .  I.  E.  Babcock .  1  00 

Fayette,  Iowa . by  T.  D.  Peterman .  .  101  00  . 

Forest  City,  Iowa . by  Mrs.  Rev.  A.  O.  Ulland,  for  Ladies’  Aid  Society 

and  Epworth  League  of  M.  E.  church .  36  20 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa .  J.  F.  Duncombe .  50  00 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa . .  Capt.  J.  A.  O.  Yeoman .  25  00 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa.. .  First  National  Bank .  300  00 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa . by  C.  L.  Granger  (mayor) . 1,143  19 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa .  Germania  Baud .  2500 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa . . .  Corpus  Christi  church .  116  50 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa . by  O.  M.  Oleson  for  Doliber,  Goodale  &  Co.,  Boston  25  00 

Fort  Madison,  Iowa . ,, . by  S.  Atlee  (mayor) .  185  10 

Fort  Madison,  Iowa . by  S.  Atlee .  55  05 

Fort  Madison,  Iowa . by  S.  and  J.  C.  Atlee .  4  00 

Fort  Madison,  Iowa . by  S.  Atlee  (mayor) .  93  37 

Fort  Madison,  Iowa . by  S.  Atlee  (treasurer) .  3  00 

Fort  Madison,  Iowa . by  S.  Atlee,  for  Citizens  and  Phoenix  Hose  Co...  99  15 

Fredericksburg,  Iowa  . by  W.  S.  Pitts .  109  30 

Froelich,  Iowa . by  E.  T.  Froelich  for  Girard  Union  Sunday  school .  27  35 

Galva,  Iowa . by  Byron  E.  Whealen,  Epworth  League .  50  00 

Garden  Grove,  Iowa . by  J.  E.  Vail,  ball  game .  33  55 

Garner,  Iowa . by  J.  E.  Wichman .  125  00 

Garrison,  Iowa . . by  J.  B.  Reeve .  57  71 

Garwin,  Iowa .  F.  L.  Platt .  121  15 

Garwin,  Iowa .  L.  M.  Gerherd .  1  00 

Geneva,  Iowa . by  C.  H.  Tidd .  80  00 

George,  Iowa .  . by  C.  T.  Tupper  and  J.  W.  Everett .  5  00 

George,  Iowa . by  C.  T.  Tupper  (Lyon  county) .  5  00 

Gilbert  City,  Iowa . by  P.  F.  White .  21  85 

Gilmore  City,  Iowa .  Mrs.  L.  C.  Small . .  10  00 

Gilmore  City,  Iowa .  H.  C.  Marmon . ! .  1  00 

Gilmore  City,  Iowa .  W.  A.  Wair .  1  00 

Gilmore  City,  Iowa .  Mrs.  L.  E.  Engled .  1  00 

Gilmore  City,  Iowa .  W.  B.  Weir .  2  00 

Gilmore  City,  Iowa .  J.  C.  Mullan .  1  00 


Gilmore  City,  Iowa . 

Gilmore  City,  Iowa . . 

Gilmore  City,  Iowa . 

Gilmore  City,  Iowa . 

Gladbrook  and  vicinity,  Iowa 

Gladbrook,  Iowa . 

Glen  wood,  Iowa . 

Glen  wood,  Iowa . 

Glidden,  Iowa . 

Glidden,  Iowa . 

Goldfield,  Iowa . 

Gowrie,  Iowa . 

Gowrie,  Iowa . 

Gowrie,  Iowa . 

Gowrie,  Iowa . 

Grafton,  Iowa . 

Grand  junction,  Iowa . 

Grand  Junction,  Iowa. . . 

Grand  View,  Iowa . 

Granger,  Iowa . 

Grant  Centre,  Iowa . 

Grant,  Sac  County,  Iowa . 

Grant,  Sac  County,  Iowa . 

Greeley,  Iowa . 

Greeley,  Iowa . 

Greeley,  Iowa . 

Greene  County,  Iowa . 

Greenfield,  Iowa . 

Greenfield,  Iowa . . . 

Grinnell,  Iowa . 

Griswold,  Iowa . 

Grundy  Centre,  Iowa . 

Grundy  Centre,  Iowa . 

Guernsey,  Iowa . . 

Hamlin,  Iowa . 

Hampton,  Iowa  ...  . 

Hancock  County,  Iowa . 

Harcourt,  Iowa . 

Harlan,  Iowa . 

Harlan,  Iowa . 

Harper’s  Ferry,  Iowa . 

Hartley,  Iowa  . . . 

Havelock,  Iowa . 

Havelock,  Iowa . 

Havelock,  Iowa . 

Havelock,  Iowa .  . 

Hawarden,  Iowa . f . 

Hawarden,  Iowa . * . 

Hawarden,  Iowa . 

Holland,  Iowa . 

Holland,  Iowa . 

Holstein,  Iowa . 

Holstein,  Iowa . 

Honey  Creek,  Iowa . 

Hopkinton,  Iowa . 

Hopkinton,  Iowa . 

Hubbard,  Iowa . 

Hull,  Iowa .  . 

Hull,  Iowa . 

Hull,  Iowa . 

Humboldt,  Iowa . 

Humboldt,  Iowa . 

Humboldt,  Iowa . 

Humboldt,  Iowa . 

Humboldt,  Iowa . 

Humboldt,  Iowa . 

Humboldt,  Iowa . 

Hutchins,  Iowa . 

Ida  Grove,  Iowa . 

Ida  Grove,  Iowa . 

Ida  Grove,  Iowa . 

Independence,  Iowa . 

Independence,  Iowa  . 

Independence,  Iowa . 


_  George  Candra . 

.by  C.  B.  Moyer . 

_  k.  H.  Hammersly . 

..by  R.  H.  Van  Alstine . 

..by  John  M.  Moeller . 

..by  John  M.  Moeller  (mayor) . 

.  .by  A.  D.  French,  treasurer  for  Congregational 

church . 

.  John  Y.  Stone . 

.  by  Henry  Winter,  Jr . 

_  Janies  Rea  (mayor)  . . 

..by  J.  N.  Sprale  (cashier) . 

.by  Clara  Naylor . , . 

....  G.  F).  Briggs . 

.  .by  E.  A.  Rynd . 

.  by  C.  E.  Briggs  (cashier) . 

..by  Rev.  C.  Ide,  for  German  kutheran  church . 

.  .by  E.  A.  Caswell . 

.  .by  K.  A.  Caswell . 

..by  Velma  Gray,  for  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E . 

..by  Marshall  Hulbert . . . 

_ Swedish  kutheran  church  (Boone  county) . 

....  Churches . 

.  .by  George  T.  Cary,  for  church .  . 

..by  Thomas  Cole . 

,.by  Thomas  Cole . 

..by  Thomas  Cole . 

.by  Dr.  Moody,  for  Friends’  church . 

. .by  D.  Heaton . . 

.  .by  R.  Wallace . 

..by  Dr.  E-  W.  Clark  . 

.by  W.  A.  Boggs  (mayor) . 

.by  A.  N.  Wood  (mayor) . 

..by  Dell  Davis,  Secretary  Silver  Cross  Circle,  King’s 

Daughters .  . 

.by  Postmaster . 

.by  Wm.  M.  McGuire,  postmaster . 

.by  S.  S.  Patterson  . 

.by  William  Shattuck . 

. .  . .  John  S.  Min . 

.by  W.  J.  Davis . 

.by  W.  J.  Davis  . . 

,  .by  Gunnill. . . 

.by  H.  J.  Gunther . 

..by  C.  H.  Collins . 

_ I.  O.  O.  F.,  Havelock  kodge,  No.  537 . 

.by  C.  H.  Collins . 

,  .by  Mrs.  Dr.  Nolen,  for  ladies . 

_  Citizens  of  the  town . . 

. . . .  Citizens  of  the  town . 

•by  John  M.  kynn,  for  First  Congregational  Sunday 

school . 

.by  W.  G.  Mullarky . . . 

.by  B.  Vander  kas,  for  Presbyterian  church  (Ger¬ 
man),  Grundy  county . .  . 

.by  V.  Roush . 

.by  C.  J.  Wohlenberg,  cashier . 

.by  Jennie  Fleming,  for  Sunday  school . 

.by  R.  G.  Crawford . 

..by  C.  E-  Merriam  (cashier) . 

..by  Rev.  MacDonald . . 

.by  Pat  k-  Solan  for  E.  W.  Hazard  (cashier) . 

.by  E.  W.  Hazard . 

.by  E.  W.  Hazard .  ... 

. . . .  A.  O.  U.  W.  Bethel  kodge . 

....  P.  M.  Dickey . 

.  .by  C.  R.  Voardman  for  Baptist  church . 

..by  C.  R.  Voardman,  for  Congregational  church - 

.  .by  C.  R.  Voardman,  for  M.  E.  church . . . 

..by  C.  R.  Voardman  for  Unitarian  church . 

.by  D.  A.  Roy . 

.by  A.  W.  Kelsey . . 

.by  Martin  Sauer . 

.by  John  k.  Blakely  for  Dist.  Camp  Meeting . 

. . . .  George  T.  Williams . 

..by  C.  M.  Shillinglaw . . 

_  C .  A.  McEwan . 

.by  C.  M.  Shillinglaw . 


$  1  00 
67  co 
2  00 
44  55 
104  70 
210  10 


8 

25 

9 

57 

42 

6 

3 

207 

13 

14 
60 

105 

20 

4 
24 
22 

5 
1 

107 

12 


7S 

00 

75 

35 

60 

25 

00 

83 

00 

75 

60 

05 

00 

25 

13 

65 


25  00 
go  00 
720  00 
150  00 
61  60 


50  OO’ 

20  35 

13  00 
307  55 
100  00 

5  00 
143  9» 
119  60 

14  00 
102  00 

TO  OO 

25  OO 

go  00 

14  68 

85  00 
100  00 


10  05 
162  35 

40  59 
132  oc 

1  50 

14  00 
42  00 
20  00 
55  38 
1  00 
97  00 

3  00 
10  00 

1  00 

4  95 
33  00 

8  01 
16  00 
180  00 
12  00 

363  65 

50  12 

5  00 
332  00 

5  00 
75  00 


Independence,  Iowa . 

Indian  Township,  Iowa . 

Indianola,  Iowa . 

Indianola,  Iowa . 

Indianola,  Iowa . 

Inwood,  Iowa . 

Inwood,  Iowa  . . . 

Iowa  City,  Iowa . 

Iowa  City,  Iowa . 

Iowa  City  or  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Iowa  Falls,  Iowa . 

Iowa  Falls,  Iowa . 

Ireton,  Iowa . 

Iretou  and  vicinity,  Iowa _ 

Jamaica,  Iowa . 

Jamaica,  Iowa . 

Jesup,  Iowa . 

Jesup,  Iowa . 

Jefferson,  Iowa . 

Jewell.  Iowa . 

Jolley,  Iowa . 

Kalo,  Iowa . 

Kalo,  Iowa . 

Kelley  and  vicinity,  Iowa . 

Kellogg  and  vicinity,  Iowa _ 

Keokuk,  Iowa . 

Keokuk,  Iowa  .  . 

Keokuk,  Iowa . 

Keokuk,  Iowa . 

Keokuk,  Iowa . 

Kingsley,  Iowa . 

Kingsley,  Iowa . 

Kingsley,  Iowa . 

Knoxville,  Iowa . 

Kossuth,  Iowa . 

Te  Grand,  Iowa . 

Fa  Porte  City,  Iowa . 

Take  City,  Iowa . 

Take  City,  Iowa . 

Take  City,  Iowa . 

Take  City,  Iowa . 

Take  City,  Iowa . 

Take  Mills,  Iowa . 

Take  View,  Iowa . 

Tamont,  Iowa . 

Tamont,  Iowa . 

Tangfit,  Iowa . 

Taurel,  Iowa . 

Taurens,  Iowa . 

Tawler,  Iowa . 

Tawler,  Iowa . 

Te  Claire,  Iowa . 

Tehigh,  Iowa . 

Te  Mars,  Iowa . 

Te  Mars,  Iowa . 

Te  Mars,  Iowa . 

Te  Mars,  Iowa  . 

Te  Mars,  Iowa  . 

Te  Mars,  Iowa . 

Teuox,  Iowa . 

Teuox,  Iowa . 

Tenox  and  vicinity,  Iowa _  . 

Teon,  Iowa  . 

Teon,  Iowa . 

Te  Roy,  Iowa . 

Tetts,  Iowa . 

Tetts,  Iowa . 

Tetts,  Iowa . 

Tewis,  Iowa . 

Time  Spring,  Iowa . 

Tincoln  Centre,  Iowa . 

Tincoln  Township,  Iowa . 

Tinden,  Iowa .  . 

Tinden,  Iowa . 

Tinn  Grove,  Iowa . 

Tiscomb,  Iowa  . 

Tiscomb,  Iowa . 

Tisbon,  Iowa . 


.by  C.  M.  Shillinglaw,  for  “  G.  P.  Cooking  Club” _ $  26  00 

. . . .  Mrs.  and  Miss  Goldin  (Tama  county) .  1  50 

_  Presbyterian  church .  9  20 

.  by  Governor  Boies .  284  60 

.by  A.  V.  Proudfoot .  10  00 

.by  E.  J.  Skewis,  for  church .  63  50 

.by  E.  J.  Skewis,  for  Presbyterian  church .  14  25 

..by  Emlin  McClain .  18  82 

.by  T.  B.  Hotchkiss .  585  00 

.by  W.  E.  Johnson .  6  20 

.by  G.  T.  Whinery  .  142  25 

.by  S.  T-  Whinery .  55  50 

_  Joe  Spiers .  2  50 

.by  Woodman  Thompson .  171  65 

.by  E.  Anderson .  25  00 

.by  C.  T.  Ferrie  (cashier) .  20  25 

.by  G.  E.  Muncey  (township clerk) .  10  00 

.by  J.  A.  Taird .  61  00 

..by  J.  J.  Russel .  509  22 

.by  William  Anderson .  39  00 

. .  . .  J.  C.  Brown .  5  00 

.by  P\  R.  Payne  for  Otho  Congregational  church _  13  50 

_  I.  O.  O.  F.,  Spartan  Todge,  No.  226 .  10  00 

_  Citizens .  13  75 

.byC.J.  Irish . .  5486 

_  W.  S.  Moore .  5  00 

_  First  Westminster  Presbyterian  church .  51  00 

.by  John  E.  Craig .  262  00 

.by  John  E.  Craig .  205  90 

.by  John  E.  Craig .  . .  223  10 

.by  J.  H.  Herron . 108  00 

_  Tadies’  Guild  of  Congregational  church .  35  00 

_  Mrs.  A.  T.  Thompson .  10  00 

..by  Cam  Culbertson .  10050 

.by  T.  F.  Pierce .  23  18 

.by  H.  E.  Simkins .  53  05 

.by  A.  Van  Volkenburg .  100  00 

. ...  William  H.  Fitch .  500 

_  B.  Mendelssohn .  5  00 

.by  C.  M.  Smith . 1,000  00 

_  I.  J.  Jorreuson .  500 

.by  C.  M.  Smith . , .  381  00 

.by  N.  I.  Nelson .  77  50 

.by  Charles  Sifford  (city  recorder) .  90  00 

.by  E.  H.  Hoyt.... .  1265' 

.by  E.  H.  Hoyt .  12  65 

....  Baptist  church,  East  Branch  (Dallas  county) .  1288 

.by  J.  F.  Rogers . ” .  80  10 

.  by  T.  E.  Tangue  (mayor) .  103  25 

.by  James  Curran . 74  31 

.by  James  Curran .  72  00 

.by  J.  W.  Rambo .  14  00 

.by  T.  B.  Hotchkiss .  120  50 

_  Janies  Tambs . 50 

_  C.  Hilmer .  50 

. .  . .  T.  D.  Clav .  1  00 

.by  A.  A.  Alline  .  855  00 

.by  W.  A.  Simpkins . :...  16  85 

.by  A.  A.  Alline  (mayor) .  162  31 

.by  D.  Bestor,  for  W.  C.  T.  U .  4  00 

_  Presbyterian  church .  7  70 

.by  D.  Bestor .  143  80 

...  M.  F.  Stookey  .  4  00 

.by  Marion  F.  Stookey .  45  25 

.by  Gibson  and  Kirby .  40  00 

_  U.  B.  Church,  Tetts  Circuit .  39  50 

.by  J.  A.  McDaniel .  35  00 

.by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Garrett  for  W.  C.  T.  U  .  .  30  00 

.by  A.  O.  Garlock . .  72  01 

.by  D.  K.  Jones .  19  50 

.by  George  F.  Cary,  for  the  M.  E.  church .  2  60 

_  Citizens  of  Tama  county . .  7  00 

. .  E.  Johnson . '. .  10  00 

.by  Morgan  &  Brandenberg .  1750 

by  Ed  Evans .  24  75 

.by  W.  K.  Veatch,  for  Church  of  Christ .  3  25 

...  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E .  11  57 

by  W.  H.  Ruukle .  86  75 


Little  Sioux,  Iowa. . . 

Livermore,  Iowa . 

Livermore,  Iowa . 

Livermore,  Iowa . 

Logan,  Iowa . 

Logan,  Iowa . . 

Logan,  Iowa . 

Logan,  Iowa . . . 

Lohrville,  Iowa . 

Lohrville,  Iowa . 

Lohrville,  Iowa . 

Lohrville,  Iowa . 

Lohrville,  Iowa . . 

Lohrville,  Iowa . 

Lohrville,  Iowa . 

Lone  City,  Iowa . 

Long  Grove,  Iowa . 

Lowden,  Iowa . 

Luther,  Iowa . 

Luther,  Iowa . 

Luverne,  Iowa . 

Luverne,  Iowa . 

Macedonia,  Iowa . 

Macedonia,  Iowa . 

Macedonia,  Iowa . 

Madrid,  Iowa . 

Mallard,  Iowa . 

Manchester,  Iowa . 

Manchester,  Iowa .  . 

Manchester,  Iowa . 

Manning,  Iowa . 

Manning,  Iowa . 

Manning,  Iowa . 

Manning,  Iowa . 

Manson,  Iowa . 

Manson,  Iowa . 

Manson,  Iowa . 

Manson,  Iowa . 

Manson,  Iowa . 

Mapleton,  Iowa . 

Maquoketa,  Iowa . 

Marathon,  Iowa . 

Marathon,  Iowa . 

Marcus,  Iowa . 

Marcus,  Iowa . 

Marcus,  Iowa . 

Marengo,  Iowa . 

Marion,  Iowa . 

Marion,  Iowa . 

Marne,  Iowa . 

Marne,  Iowa . 

Marshalltown,  Iowa . 

Marshalltown,  Iowa . 

Marshalltown,  Iowa . 

Marshalltown,  Iowa . 

Marshalltown,  Iowa . 

Marshalltown,  Iowa . 

Marshalltown,  Iowa . 

Mason  City,  Iowa . 

Mason  City,  Iowa . 

Mason  City,  Iowa . 

Maxwell  and  vicinity,  Iowa 

Maynard,  Iowa . 

McGregor,  Iowa . 

Mechanicsville,  Iowa . . 

Meclianicsville,  Iowa . 

Mediapolis,  Iowa . 

Mediapolis,  Iowa . 

Melrose,  Iowa . 

Meriden,  Iowa . 

Meriden,  Iowa . 

Middletown,  Iowa  . 

Middletown,  Iowa . 

Miles,  Iowa . .  . 

Milford,  Iowa  . 

Milo,  Iowa . „ . 

Milton,  Iowa . 


.by  J.  G.  Miles  (mayor),  for  Kimball  Music  Company 

.by  C.  Korslund  (cashier) . . . 

.by  Ned  Jones . 

.by  C.  Korslund . 

.by  M.  R.  Harned,  for  Kimball  Music  Company . 

.by  A.  W.  Ford,  for  the  ladies . 

. .  .  Presbyterian  church . 

.by  A.  W.  Ford,  Presbyterian  church . . 

. . .  Catholic  Friends,  by  George  W.  Wilson . 

.by  D.  W.  Ainey  (Redding  township) . 

.by  Crawford,  Wise  &  Co  . 

...  E.  J.  Woodcock . 

.by  Crawford,  Wise  &  Co . 

...  E.  F.  Richy . 

_  Earl  B.  Harvey . 

. ..  S.  A.  Smith . 

_  Christian  church . 

.by  Mayor . 

.by  C.  A.  Whittlesey . 

. . .  Prairie  Garden  Church  and  Township . 

.by  J.  P.  Harrison . 

by  J.  P.  Harrison . 

.by  Governor  Boies . 

...  James  Perks . 

.by  Mrs.  Lillie  A.  Berry,  for  Silver  Creek  township. 

.by  E-  Lawbaugh . 

.by  J.  L.  Martin,  for  the  Catholic  church . 

.by  M.  F.  Le  Roy . . 

•by  J-  J-  Hawley . 

.by  R.  R.  Robison  (Delaware  county) . 

.by  Chris  Grube . . 

.by  S.  B.  Fritz . 

.by  Chris  Grube . . . 

.by  C.  S.  Lawrence,  for  citizens  and  newspaper 

office . 

...  R.  A.  Horton . 

by  F.  C.  Coon  (treasurer) . . 

_  P.  Gilman  (church) . 

.by  F.  M.  Coon  (treasurer! . 

.by  F.  M.  Coon  (treasurer) . 

.by  T.  B.  Lutz . 

.by  Hiram  Lockwood . 

.by  A.  R.  Wells . 

.by  A.  R.  Wells . .. . 

.by  J.  H.  Sheldon,  for  Swedish  people . 

_  J.  Z.  Fell,  Super,  for  Hope  Union  Sunday  school. 

.by  J.  H.  Sheldon  (mayor) . 

.by  E.  E.  Alverson . 

.by  A.  J.  McKean . 

. . . .  W.  C.  T.  U . 

.by  E.  Wheeler  (mayor) . 

.by  E.  Wheeler . 

.by  L.  Armbruster . .' 

.by  L.  Armbruster . 

_  A.  A.  Moore,  by  Dr.  P.  Bergan . . 

.by  L.  Armbruster . 

.by  L.  Armbruster . 

.by  L.  Armbruster . 

.by  L.  Armbruster . 

.by  C.  W.  Alexander . 

.by  C.  W.  Alexander. . .  . 

.by  C.  W.  Alexander . 

.by  P.  Joor . 

.by  E.  B.  Snedigar,  for  Ladies  and  C.  E.  Society  — 

. . . .  Woman’s  Relief  Corps . 

_  W.  H.  Sturgis  (mayor) . 

.. ..  J.  H.  Onstot . . . 

.by  L.  B.  Powier . 

.by  L.  B.  Power . 

.by  D.  J.  Martin . 

.by  G.  W.  Prescott . 

_ Rev.  A.  J.  Langdell . 

.by  T.  L-  Hodgens . 

.by  T.  L.  Hodgens . 

.by  H.  J.  Davis  (mayor) . . . 

.by  W.  F.  Pillsbury . 

.by  D.  B.  Paxton . 

.  by  Grant  Price . 


$  io  go 
25  00 
50  00 
52  00 
4  00 
30  00 


18  50 
5  00 
100  00 
5  00 
70  93 
5  00 

25 

1  00 
32  75 

41  00 

8  50 

94  30 

2  00 
140  25 

42  35 
5  00 

83  20 

163  85 

34  65 
60  OG 
8  00 
885  75 
1  00 
40  00 
87  50 


8  00 
20  00 

300  00 

9  25 
300  00 
255  00 

41  60 
54  00 
•  4  00 

*35  50 
32  00 
6  26 
150  00 
100  30 
158  00 
5  00 
96  02 
20  00 
11  25 
40  90 

5  OO 

100  00 
100  00 
45  00 
24  OO 


250  OO 

138  50 
75  36 
7  OO 
25  OO 

5  00 

7  08 
hi  00 

19  75 
25  00 

II  OO 

8  00 
25  00 
40  OO 

138  56 
60  59 
25  00 


Minburn,  Iowa . 

Missouri  Valley,  Iowa . 

Missouri  Valley,  Iowa . 

Mitchellville,  Iowa . 

Modale,  Iowa . 

Mondamin,  Iowa . 

Monroe,  Iowra . 

Monroe  and  vicinity,  Iowa 

Montezuma,  Iowa . 

Morton’s  Mill,  Iowa . 

Montour,  Iowa . 

Montrose,  Iowa . 

Morning  Sun,  Iowa . 

Mount  Ayr,  Iowa  . 

Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa . 

Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa _  . 

Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa . 

Mount  Vernon,  Iowa . 

Mount  Vernon,  Iowa . 

Moville,  Iowa . 

Muscatine,  Iowa . 

Muscatine,  Iowa . 

Muscatine,  Iowa . 

Nashua,  Iowa . 

Neola,  Iowa . . 

Neola,  Iowa . 

N^wburg,  Iowa . 

New  Albin,  Iowa . . 

Newell,  Iowa . 

New  Hampton,  Iowa . 

New  Hampton,  Iowa . 

New  Hartford,  Iowa . 

New  Hartford,  Iowa . 

New  Providence,  Iowa . 

Newton,  Iowa . 

Newton,  Iowa  . . 

Newton,  Iowa . 

Newton,  Iowa . 

Newton*  Iowa  . 

Newton,  Iowa . 

Newtop,  Iowa . 

Newton,  Iowa  . 

Newton,  Iowa  . 

Newton,  Iowa . 

Newton,  Iowa . 

Nevada,  Iowa . 

Nichols,  Iowa . 

Noble,  Iowa . 

Nodaway.  Iowa . 

Nora  Springs,  Iowa . 

Nora  Springs,  Iowa . . 

North  Branch,  Iowa . 

Northwgod,  Iowa . 

Northwood,  Iowa . 

Norwalk,  Iowa . . 

Norwalk,  Iowa  . 

Norway,  Iowa . . . 

Oakland,  Iowa . 

Ocheyedan,  Iowa . 

Ocheyedan,  Iowa . 

Odebolt,  Iowa . 

Odebolt,  Iowa . 

Ogden,  Iowa . 

Ogden,  Iowa . 

Ogden,  Iowa  . 

Ogden,  Iowa . 

Ogden,  Iowa . 

Onawa,  Iowa . 

Onawa,  Iowa . 

Onawa,  Iowa.  . 

Orange  City,  Iowa . 

Orchard,  Iowa . 

Orient,  Iowa . 

Osage,  Iowa . 

Osage.  Iowa . 

Osceola,  Iowa . 


.by  B.  S.  Grossman .  . 

.by  R.  J.  Miller,  from  proceeds  Kimball  Music  Com¬ 
pany  . 

.by  J.  J.  Amen . 

.by  Iy.  W.  Moody . 

.by  A.  J.  Peterson . 

.by,  W.  S.  Miller  (cashier) .  . 

.by  A.  L.  Dalrymple . 

.by  A.  Iy.  Dalrymple . . . 

.by  W.  Iy.  Powell . ’. . 

.by  Addie  Trueblood . 

.by  William  A.  Gibbens . 

.by  Dr.  Young  . 

.by  E.  L.  McClurkin . 

.by  W.  A.  Delashmutt . 

.by  L.  M.  Beebe  for  Presbyterian  church . 

.by  John  H.  Wallbauk  . 

by  J.  H.  Wallbauk . 

by  W.  W.  Smith . . . 


.by  C.  A.  Beard . 

. . ..  Bessie  Price  and  D.  R.  Reynolds . 

_  H.  Heinz . 

_  Citizens  .  . 

.  ..  E.  J.  Bentley . 

.by  Mayor .  . . 

.by  Governor  Boies . . . 

_  Congregational  church . 

.by  T.  J.  Haberkein . . . '..Jr 

.by  A.  Pratt . 

.by  Dr.  A.  Babcock . 

_  St.  Joseph  church . . 

.by  L.  E.  Smith . 

.by  E.  E.  Smith . '. . 

.by  O.  E.  Miller . 

.by  E.  C.  Stevenson . 

.by  E.,C.  Stevenson . -. . . . 

.by  C.  P.  Axtell . . 

_  W.  G.  Clements . . 

_  Wittemburg  Congregational  church  . 

. . . .  Knight  Templars’  Baud,  Oriental  Commandery, 

No.  22 . 

_  S.  H.  Rees  and  Eadies’  Missionary  Society . 

.by  I).  W.  Flowers,  for  Christian  church . 

.by  Edith*Parvin,  for  King’s  Daughters . 

.by  E.  C.  Stevenson . 

.by  Susie  M.  Hill,  for  O.  Y.  P.  C.  U  . 

by  Theo.  T.  Warsley . . 

.by  Mayor . 

.by  Benjamin  Eicker . 

.by  W.  F.  Shiffer . 

.by  T.  E.  Buxen . . 

by  T.  E.  Bryan . 

.by  E.  I>.  Bartley,  for  M.  E.  church . 


.by  G.  N.  Hougen  (Worth  county) . 

... .  William  H.  Matlock . . 

by  I.  A.  Lierle . .  ... 

.by  J.  H.  Pickart . 

.by  J.  G.  Harrod . . 

...  Congregational  church . 

.by  R.  J.  O.  McGowan . 

. . .  John  Stewardson . 

.by  C.  M.  Miller . 

_  Swede  Valley  church . . 

.by  Ogden  Reporter . 

. . .  Congregational  church . 

...  J.  H.  Noyes  (mayor) . . 

by  J.  H.  Noyes,  M.  E-  church . 

.by  A.  W.  Mann . . 

.by  A.  Engle . 

.by  E.  E.  Egli,  for  Kimball  Music  Company 

.by  L.  D.  Hobson . 

...  Congregational  church . . . 

. . .  Ladies’  Aid  Society. . ., .  . 

.by  A.  C.  Tupper . 

.by  Sweeney  Brothers,  Universalist  church. . 
,by  D.  T.  McNeil,  for  Baptist  church . 


$206  77 

4  15 
203  25 

3  25 
20  00 
34  85 

14  20 
90  00 

100  00 
10  75 
137  25 

27  50 
100  00 
153  85 

28  80 
500  00 
222  40 
183  41 

5  00 
85  00 

2  00 

l  50 

6  30 
5  00 

200  00 
125  00 

15  00 
3i  05 

218  05 
250  00 
34  10 
97  77 
15  93 
33  50 
43  40 
150  00 
27  90 
5  00 
8  66 


76  85 
7  00 

16  00 
7  00 

17  00 

7  75 
200  00 

20  00 

13  34 

26  25 
140  00 

37  65 
9  00 

1  00 
7i  95 

50 
30  50 
125  00 
35  00 

2  00 

27  50 

5  00 
108  50 

46  00 

18  00 

6  00 
5i  50 
20  78 

ioo  50 

14  25 

4  15 
185  00 

5  00 

15  00 

11  17 

8  06 

12  65 


1 


Oskaloosa,  Iowa  . . . by  F.  H.  Coring  (mayor) . . 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa . by  J.  F.  McNeill  . . . 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa . by  J.  F.  McNeill . 

Ossian,  Iowa  . . by  A.  C.  Heck  (mayor) . 

Ossian,  Iowa . by  A.  C.  Heck . 

Ottumwa,  Iowa . by  T.  B.  Hotchkiss . 

Oxford,  Iowa . W.  H.  Hilborn  &  Co . 

Oxford,  Iowa . by  W.  H.  Hilborn  &  Son . 

Oxford  Junction,  Iowa . by  J.  F.  Carter . 

Panora,  Iowa . by  K.  Harnout . 

Parkersburg,  Iowa  . . by  State  Exchange  Bank . 

Parkersburg,  Iowa  . by  Etta  P.  Taylor . 

Paton,  Iowa . by  A.  C.  Harris . 

Paton,  Iowa .  by  Dr.  Moody . 

Paullina,  Iowa . by  A.  Hanson . . . . 

Paullina,  Iowa . by  A.  Hanson . 

Paullina,  Iowa . by  A.  Hanson . 

Paullina,  Iowa  . by  A.  Hanson . 

Pella,  Iowa . by  G.  Van  Vleet . 

Perry,  Iowa .  Rev.  Father  Harney . . 

Perry,  Iowa . by  Allen  Breed .  . 

Persia,  Iowa . . . by  E.  H.  Smith,  for  town  council . 

Peterson,  Iowa . by  G.  C.  Allison  (cashier) . 

Pierson,  Iowa . by  S.  F'.  Benson . 

Pierson,  Iowa . by  John  C.  Mills,  et  al . 

Pilot  Mound,  Iowa . by  Carlson  &  Cartwright . 

Pilot  Mound,  Iowa .  E-  C.  Peterson . . 

Pilot  Mound,  Iowa . . . . .  N.  J.  Carlson . 

Pilot  Mound,  Iowa .  J.  E-  BischofF . 

Pleasantville,  Iowa .  S.  G.  Gose  (mayor) . . 

Polk  City,  Iowa . by  Simon  Barrick,  for  M.  E.  and  Congregational 

Sunday  schools . 

Polk  City,  Iowa . by  Simon  Barrick,  for  I.  O.  O.  F.,  No.  300 . 

Pomeroy,  Iowa .  Kimball  Music  Company . 

Pomeroy,  Iowa .  O.  A.  Merrill . 

Pomeroy,  Iowa .  George  Wells . 

Pomeroy,  Iowa .  Park  Wells . . 

Pomeroy,  Iowa .  Henry  Wells . 

Pomeroy,  Iowa .  George  Wells . . 

Pomeroy,  Iowa . . .  Stranger . . 

Portland,  Iowa . by  T.B.  Hotchkiss,  for  Owen’s  Grove  Congregational 

church . 

Postville,  Iowa . by  S.  F.  Clinton . 

Postville,  Iowa .  . by  S.  F.  Clinton  (mayor) . 

Prairieburgh,  Iowa  .  Radies’  Aid  Society . 

Prairie  City  and  vicinity,  Iowa . by  C.  S.  Jenks .  . 

Prairie  City,  Iowa .  Christian  church . 

Preston,  Iowa .  M.  E.  church . 

Preston,  Iowa .  M.  E.  church . 

Primghar,  Iowa . by  C.  H.  Winterble . . 

Primghar,  Iowa . by  C.  H.  Winterble . 

Primghar,  Iowa . by  C.  H.  Winterble . 

Primghar,  Iowa . by  C.  H.  Winterble . 

Read,  Iowa . by  Rev.  F.  W.  Seifert . 

Reading  Township,  Iowa . by  D.  W.  Ainey,  for  Hawkeye  S.  S . 

Redding,  Iowa . by  George  E.  Mitchell,  for  church . 

Redding,  Iowa . by  G.  E.  Mitchell . 

Red  Oak,  Iowa . . by  J.  E.  Whelan . 

Red  Oak,  Iowa . Congregational  church . 

Red  Oak,  Iowa .  Congregational  Sunday  school . 

Red  Oak,  Iowa .  W.  R.  C . . 

Reinbeck,  Iowa . . by  J.  M.  Hamilton  for  Amity  U.  P.  church . 

Reinbeck,  Iowa . by  W.  R.  Bryan . 

Reinbeck,  Iowa .  W.  R.  Bryan  (mayor) . 

Remsen,  Iowa . by  Mayor . 

Renwick,  Iowa . .  Baptist  church . 

Ren  wick,  Iowa . by  H.  S.  Rice . 

Renwick,  Iowa . by  R.  R.  Smith,  for  citizens  and  M.  E.  church  (col¬ 
lection)  . 

Riceville,  Iowa . . . . . by  R.  T.  St.  John . 

Riverton,  Iowa .  A.  T.  Wheeler  &Co . . 

Riverside,  Iowa . by  A.  W.  Barka  (mayor) . 

Riverside,  Iowa . by  A.  W.  Barka . 

Rockford,  Iowa . . by  C.  S.  Fay . 

Rockford,  Iowa . . ..by  C.  H.  Johnson  (mayor) . 

Rock  Rapids,  Iowa . by  C.  A.  Hastings . 

Rock  Rapids,  Iowa . .  J.  K.  P.  Thompson  (treasurer) . 

Rock  Valley,  Iowa . by  F.  M.  Bunting . 


$502  81 
28  67 
31  08 
30  10 
4  05 
516  25 
20  00 
8  65 
50  00 
200  25 
157  50 
3  20 
81  21 


37  64 

4  97 
37  00 
14  00 

87  25 

100  00 
10  00 
270  00 
20  00 
100  00 
-26  00 
6  50 
136  08 
1  00 
1  00 

5 

102  50 


12  35 
10  00 
3  05 

2  00 

3  00 
5  00 
5  00 
2  00 
1  00 


10  00 
73  86 
■  4  00 
16  50 
121  23 
15  00 
29  00 
2  25 

21  65 
108  50 

7  00 
7  45 
19  50 

22  00 
10  55 

2  00 
100  00 

77  27 
19  00 
5  °o 
19  36 
200  00 
51  69 
93  00 

3  5i 
40  50 


23  50 
92  41 

10  00 


53  77 


36  50 
10  00 
4i  50 
100  00 

84  27 
1  50 
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Rock  Valley,  Iowa . 

Rock  Valley,  Iowa . . 

Rockwell,  Iowa . 

Rockwell,  Iowa . 

Rockwell  City,  Iowa . 

Rockwell  City,  Iowa . 

Rockwell  City,  Iowa . 

Rockwell  City,  Iowa . 

Rockwell  City,  Iowa . 

Rockwell  City,  Iowa . 

Roland,  Iowa . 

Rolfe,  Iowa . 

Rolfe,  Iowa . 

Rolfe,  Iowa . 

Rolfe,  Iowa . 

Rolfe,  Iowa . 

Rolfe,  Iowa . 

Rolfe,  Iowa . 

Runnells,  Iowa . 

Russell,  Iowa . 

Ruthven,  Iowa . 

Ruthven,  Iowa . 

Sac  City,  Iowa . 

Sac  City,  Iowa . 

Sac  City,  Iowa . 

Sac  City,  Iowa .  . 

Sac  City,  Iowa . 

Sanborn,  Iowa . 

Schaller,  Iowa . 

Schaller,  Iowa . 

Scotch  Grove,  Iowa . 

Scranton,  Iowa . 

Scranton,  Iowa . 

Sheffield,  Iowa . 

Sheldon,  Iowa  . 

Sheldon,,  Iowa . 

Shell  Rock,  Iowa . 

Shellsburg,  Iowa . 

Sibley,  Iowa . . . 

Sibley,  Iowa . 

Sidney,  Iowa . 

Sigourney,  Iowa . 

Sioux  City,  Iowa . 

Sioux  City,  Iowa . 

Sioux  City,  Iowa . . 

Sioux  Rapids,  Iowa . 

Sioux  Rapids,  Iowa . 

Slater,  Iowa . 

Sloan,  Iowa . 

South  English,  Iowa . 

Spencer,  Iowa . 

Spencer,  Iowa . 

Spencer,  Iowa . 

Spillville,  Iowa . 

Spirit  Lake,  Iowa . 

Spring  Hill,  Iowa . 

Springville,  Iowa . . 

Springville,  Iowa . 

Stanhope,  Iowa . 

St.  Ansgar,  Iowa . 

State  Centre,  Iowa . 

State  Centre,  Iowa . 

State  Centre,  Iowa . 

St.  Charles  and  vicinity,  Iowa 

Steamboat  Rock,  Iowa . 

St.  Joseph,  Iowa . . 

Story  City,  Iowa . 

Story  City,  Iowa . 

Stratford  and  vicinity,  Iowa  . . 

Strawberry  Point,  Iowa . 

Strawberry  Point,  Iowa . 

Superior,  Iowa . 

Sutherland,  Iowa . 

Swan,  Iowa . 

Tama,  Iowa . 

Tama,  Iowa . . 

Tingley,  Iowa . 


by  E.  M.  Bunting . 

.by  F.  M.  Bunting . 

.by  Father  Burns,  for  Catholic  church . 

.by  C.  W.  Harris . 

.by  J.  H.  Bradt  (treasurer)  . 

by  N.  R.  Hutchinson,  auditor  for  Calhoun  county  . . 

-  Hugh  Torrence .  . 

. . . .  Hugh  Torrence . 

. . . .  Mrs.  Turner . . 

. . . .  Wash.  Lewis  (subscription) . .• . 

.by  H.  E.  Myrah . 

...  D.  Furgeson  &  Son . 

_ Charles  Seifer . 

. ...  John  Seifer . ' . 

...  C.  H.  Roberts  . 

.by  C.  K.  Bruce . 

_ John  Spier . 

_  John  Spier  . 

.by  A.  J.  Sanders  . 

.by  J.  F.  Sprague,  for  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
churches  of  La  Grange  and  Russell . 


-  Capt.  R.  U.  Dingman . 

...  C.  L.  Early . 

. . . .  Sac  Sun  Reporter . 

-  Charles  Dart . . 

.by  B.  W.  McKeen  . 

•  by  J.  F.  Canfield . 

.  by  J.  H.  Daly  (cashier) . 

—  Theo.  Ivens . 

.by  O.  D.  Freeland . 

.by  Kittie  Sutherland,  for  King’s  Daughters . 

.by  R.  Eason . . 

. . . .  Children  Bapt.  S.  S.,  Kendrick  tp.,  Greene  co. . . 

.by  L.  B.  Carhart . 

by  H.  B.  Wyman . 

.by  Father  McCormick,  for  St.  Patrick’s  church . 

....  W.  R.  C . 

.by  A.  N.  Harbart  . 

.by  J.  Fred  Mattert . 

by  J.  Fred  Mattert . 

.. . .  C.  F.  Morse . . 

.by  F.  M.  Wilson . 

. . . .  T.  C.  Prescott,  for  St.  Paul  Episcopal  church  .... 

.by  Mayor  Pierce  (treasurer) . 

- Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  of  First  Congregational  church. . . 

.by  F.  H.  Helsell . 

.by  Miles  Moe . 

_ Slater  Lutheran  Sunday  School . 

.by  J.  M.  Coe,  et  al . 

.by  S.  West,  for  Baptist  Church  Society . 

.by  H.  Chamberlain  (mayor) . . . 

.by  H.  Chamberlain . 

.by  H.  Chamberlain  (mayor)  . 

_ G.  T.  Hewser . 

. . .  Spirit  Lake  Chautauqua  Association . 

.by  Lundy  Bros . . 

.by  C.  F.  Butler,  for  citizens  and  Indian  Med.  Co . 

.by  C.  F.  Butler . 

.by  J.  R.  Hamill . 

.by  Mayor  A.  D.  Bundy,  for  Town  Council . 

.by  J.  W.  Dobbin  &  Co . 

.by  Rev.  S.  T.  McKim,  for  M.  E.  church . 

.by  J.  W.  Dobbin . 

.by  Mrs.  Jennie  A.  Browne . 

.by  D.  Bates,  D.  W.  Turner  and  F.  H.  Sterns . 

.by  C.  B.  Lechtenberg  (Kossuth  county) . 

.by  C.  W.  Allen . . 

.by  J.  A.  Wellington . 

.by  J.  T.  Drug,  cashier . 

.by  L.  S.  Carrier . 

.by  L.  F.  Carrier .  . 

.by  Mrs.  C.  C.  Clapp,  for  ladies . 

.by  Joel  Brown . .' . 

_  A.  W.  Rouze . 

.by  E.  G.  Penrose . 

.by  E.  G.  Purson  (mayor) . 

...  E.  A.  Hastings,  Tingley  Church  of  Christ. . 


$  48  50 

13  00 
29  00 
50  25 
1,306  32 
1,500  00 

25 

1  00 

50 
273  60 

1 14  40 
10  00 
1  00 
1  00 

8  19 
60  00 

50 
1  00 

45  75 

10  00 

113  12 
10  00 

1  00 

1  00 
5  00 

46  20 

306  59 

82  50 

5  00 
100  00 

12  00 
70  45 
10  00 
65  00 
161  00 
52  25 
35  00 
45  00 
145  40 

2  50 

6  00 
65  00 

6  00 
443  49 
10  00 
150  00 
15  45 
10  77 

1 14  00 
24  00 

240  00 
1 14  00 
23  60 

1  00 

40  18 

4  35 
65  00 

2  80 
50  00 
50  00 
22  00 
12  00 

41  00 
52  IT 
12  00 
22  OO 

122  26 
34  35 
64  75 

5  00 

63  25 

9  25 
75  00 
10  00 
10  00 

200  05 
2  80 


Tipton,  Iowa 

Thor,  Iowa . 

Thor,  Iowa* . 

Thor,  Iowa . 

Thor,  Iowa . . 

Toledo,  Iowa . 

Toledo,  Iowa . 

Toledo,  Iowa . 

Toledo,  Iowa . 

Tracy,  Iowa . 

Trimello,  Iowa . 

Tripoli,  Iowa . 

Union,  Iowa . 

Union ville,  Iowa . 

Vail,  Iowa . 

Vail,  Iowa . 

Vail,  Iowa . 

Vail,  Iowa . 

Valley  Junction,  Iowa 

Vancleave,  Iowa . 

Vienna  Centre,  Iowa. . 

Villisca,  Iowa . 

Villisca,  Iowa' . 

Vincent,  Iowa . 

Vincent,  Iowa . 

Vinton,  Iowa . 

Vinton,  Iowa  . 

Vinton,  Iowa . 

Vinton,  Iowa . 

Walcott,  Iowa . 

Walker,  Iowa . 

Walnut,  Iowa . 

Walnut,  Iowa . 

Wapello,  Iowa . 

Wapello,  Iowa . 

Washington,  Iowa 
Washington,  Iowa. . . . 

Washta,  Iowa . 

Waterloo,  Iowa . 

Waterloo,  Iowa . 

Waterloo,  Iowa . . 

Waterloo,  Iowa . 

Waterloo,  Iowa . 

Waterloo,  Iowa . 

Waucoma,  Iowa . 

Waukee,  Iowa . . 

Waverly,  Iowa . 

Waverly,  Iowa . 

Webster  City,  Iowa. . . 
Webster  City,  Iowa. . . 

Wellman,  Iowa . 

West  Bend,  Iowa . 

West  Bend,  Iowa 
West  Liberty,  Iowa. . . 
West  Liberty,  Iowa. . . 

West  Side,  Iowa . 

West  Union,  Iowa. . . . 
West  Union,  Iowa. . . . 
What  Cheer,  Iowa .... 
Wheatland,  Iowa  .... 
Whittemore,  Iowa  . . . . 
Whittemore,  Iowa  . . . 

Whitten,  Iowa . 

Whitten,  Iowa . 


Wichita,  Iowa . 

Williams,  Iowa . 

Williams,  Iowa . 

Williamsburg,  Iowa 
Williamsburg,  Iowa 

Winfield,  Iowa . 

Winterset,  Iowa . 

Winterset,  Iowa . 

Winterset,  Iowa . 

Winthrop,  Iowa 


,  .by  T.  D.  Houley . 

_  Lutheran  church . 

_  A  church  member . 

_  Citizens . 

..by  Lewis  Olson . 

..by  J.  Irwin  Smith . 

.by  J.  Irwin  Smith . 

.by  J.  Irving  Smith . 

.by  J.  Irving  Smith . 

.  .by  J.  S.  McCrillis,  for  Bethel  church . 

. . ."  Sunny  Hill  Union  Sunday  school . 

.by  S.  P.  Hale  (Bremer  county) . . 

.by  J.  W.  Vandewalker . . 

_ B.  B.  Vermilia . r 

.by  W.  J.  Kean  (mayor) . 

.by  Mrs.  W.  Bennett . 

.by  M.  J.  Keane . 

_ St.  John’s  Episcopal  church  . . . . 

..by  Rev.  S.  H.  King  and  C.  E.  Storrs,  for  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church . 

,  .by  L.  M.  Yocum,  for  Epworth  League . 

-  S.  S.,  Vienna  township  (Marshall  county) . 

.by  Governor  Boies . 


$14°  5° 
25  00 
1  00 
1  50 
16  00 
15  00 
6  25 
87  44 
74  00 
10  75 
6  00 
100  25 
74  15 
50 
50  00 
5  50 
60  45 
14  00 


5  00 
20  75 
66  48, 
100  00 


by  S.  C.  Anderson . 

.by  G.  C.  Anderson . 

.  by  J.  E.  Whipple  (mayor) . 

.by  J.  E.  Whipple . 

.by  H.  N.  Newland . 

_ Hugh  St.  Clair . 

.by  H.  Vollmer . . 

.by  Theodore  Hamblin . 

.by  Governor  Boies . 

.by  O.  Mosher . . . 

.by  N.  W.  M’Kay,  for  Louisa  Lodge  I.  O.  O.  F.,  No.  19 
.by  N.  W.  MIKay,  for  K.  of  P.,  Black  Hawk  Lodge, 

No.  281 . 

-  “  Busy  Bee  ”  Missionary  Band  of  Girls . 

.by  R.  T.  McCall . 

.by  John  Bunn . 

. .  by  J.  M.  Groat . 

..by  J.  M.  Groat .  . 

.by  J.  M.  Groat . 

_  R.  Crowthers . . 

....  W.  M.  Hattery.  . 

..by  J.  M.  Groat . 

.  .by  C.  A.  Husband . . . 

.by  M.  F.  Danford . 

....  Mrs.  W.  W.  Campbell . 

.by  Irving  Bice . 

,  .by  W.  E.  Davy  (agent) . 

.by  George  Wambach,  for  Congregational  and  Chris¬ 
tian  churches . . . . 

....  Citizens . 

.  .by  J.  C.  Buckford . . . 

..by  J.  C.  Blackford . 

..by  Z.  N.  King . 

..by  Z.  N.  King  (mayor) . . . 

. .  by  Mayor . . 

..by  Harvey  S.  Sheldon  (mayor) . 

.  .by  Harvey  S.  Sheldon . 

.  .by  H.  C.  Vore . 

_  Mayor . . . . 

.  .by  G.  E.  Boyle . 

..by  G.  E.  Boyle  (treasurer) . . 

_  Mrs.  M.  S.  Haxton . 

_ Jr.  Epworth  League,  50 

_  M.  E.  church . 4  00 . 

.  .by  L.  N.  Nesselroad . 

.  .by  Father  J.  F.  Barnum . 

..by  E.  I.  Johnson,  cashier . 

..by  H.  E.  Hull  (mayor) . 

..by  H.  E.  Hull . .  . 

..by  Huston  &  Smiley . 

..by  F.  D.  Campbell . 

.  .by  F.  D.  Campbell . 

..by  F.  D.  Campbell . . 

..by  O.  J.  Metcalf. . . 


33  79 
36  25 
5  50 
197  00 

26  00 
21  00 

5  00 
76  75 
70  20 
58  55 

27  15 

10  00 

10  00 
20  75 
425  05 
20  50 

5  °o 
10  25 

725  73 
2  00 
1  00 

6  00 

26  00 

27  75 
1  00 

200  00 
21 1  00 


25  00 
3  50 

80  00 

24  50 

155  75 
45  40 
23  25 

hi  45 

26  00 


.53  00 
95  00 
60  00 
no  36 
50 


4  50 
18  60 
25  00 

112  55 
50  00 

1  25 

21  65 
609  77 
8  00 
31  00 

5  o© 


Winthrop,  Iowa . 

Woodbine,  Iowa . 

Woodward,  Iowa . 

Woodward,  Iowa . 

Worthington  and  vicinity,  Iowa 

Wyoming  Iowa . . . 

Yale,  Iowa . 

Zenorsville,  Iowa . 

. .  Iowa . 

Apple  River,  Illinois . 

Baileyville,  Illinois .  . 

Baileyville,  Illinois . 

Bushnell,  Illinois . . 

Chicago,  Illinois . . . 

Chicago,  Illinois . . 

Chicago,  Illinois . 

Chicago,  Illinois . 

Chicago,  Illinois . 

Chicago,  Illinois . 

Chicago,  Illinois . 

Chicago,  Illinois . 

Kewanee,  Illinois . 

Macomb,  Illinois . 

Moline,  Illinois. . 

Morrison,  Illinois . 

Morrison,  Illinois . 

Plato,  Ill . 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  . 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan . 

Clinton  Falls,  Minnesota . 

Lake  Minnetonka,  Minnesota... 

Madelia,  Minn . 

Rolla,  Missouri . . 

Jackson,  Neb . 

Phillips  Station,  Nebraska . 

Scribner,  Nebraska . 

Wayne,  Nebraska . 

Wayne,  Nebraska . 

Rochester,  N.  Y . 

Portsmouth,  Ohio . 

Hazeltou,  Pennsylvania . 

Millville,  Pennsylvania . 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania . 

Artesian,  South  Dakota . 

Canton,  South  Dakota . 

Canton,  South  Dakota . 

Mitchell,  South  Dakota . 

Mitchell,  South  Dakota . 

Smalley,  South  Dakota . 

Of,  Texas . 

Burlington,  Vermont . 

Janesville,  Wisconsin . 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin . 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin . 


.by  E.  Brintnall . 

...  A.  F.  Schuler . 

...  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E . 

...  Sabbath  School . 

by  W.  Lattner . 

.by  A.  N.  Loomis,  for  churches . 

by  Rev.  Moses  Deardorff . 

by  Citizens . 

—  M.  J.  Brown . 

. . .  W.  A.  Adron . 

—  Ogle  county . 

.by  H.  C.  Eichel .  . 

...  E.  K.  Westfall . . 

by  M.  F.  Mullau,  for  Morrisson,  Plummer  &  Co. ... 

...  Elizabeth  Witmer . 

. . .  E.  H.  Ament . 

. . .  Hibbard.  Spencer,  Bartlett  &  Co . 

. . .  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co . 

...  W.  I.  Buchanan,  Chief  Department  Agriculture, 

World’s  Columbian  Exposition . ; . 

- W.  C.  C.  Lartz,  45  Randolph  street . 

. . .  Lord,  Owen  &  Co.,  72  and  74  Wabash  avenue. . . . 

. . .  Mrs.  B.  V.  Blair . 

...  Anna  Harrison . . . 

.by  M.  F.  Stadtmuller  for  E.  H.  Slight  and  citizens.. 

.by  Ellen  S.  Brown . 

.by  Ellen  S.  Brown . 

.by  L.  W.  Moody  for  Mandwith . 

...  Dr.  W.  A.  McGaugcn . 

. . .  G.  W.  Hamilton . 

. . .  Maud  Finch,  secretary . . . 

—  W.  H.  Jacobs  and  guests . 

. ..  D.  G.  Develyn . . 

. . .  W.  C.  Dickinson . . 

. . .  Bank  of  Dakota  County . 

.by  Pete  Burke . 

_  Merchants’  and  Farmers’  Bank . 


by  D.  C.  Main,  for  churches . 

_ Henrietta  R.  Vauderhoof . 

...  T.  J.  Purcell . 

...  C.  H.  Hill . 

. . .  Cyrus  De  Mott . 

_  A  Friend . 

. ..  Thompson  Concert  Company . 

.by  Mrs.  V.  P.  Lowell,  from  social  . 

.by  H.  N.  Cooper,  for  Sioux  Indian  Medicine  Co _ 

...  R.  D.  Welch . 

by  K.  D.  Welsh  (mayor). . 

_  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Taylor . 

...  C.  W.  Martin . 

_  Wells  &  Richardson  Co . 

...  H.  Pratt . 

_  S.  Crumb . 

. . . .  Meinecke  Toy  Company . 

...  A.  I.  Watts . 

. . .  Collection  taken  on  ruined  district . 

. . .  Davis . 

_  Dawson  Township . 

_  Ex-Governor  Larrabee .  . 

...  E.  S.  Whittley . 

—  G.  W.  Gideon,  E.  A.  Strause,  D.  L.  and  J.  B. 

Fuller . 

...  Lulu  Wilson . 

...  W.  H.  Quick,  Gen.  Supt.  U.  S.  Ex.  Co . 

. . .  H.  Knolke . 

...  J.  H.  Dixon  (collection) . 

...  P.  D.  Gray . 

—  Rev.  MacDonald  . 

...  R.  C.  Giffey . . 

. . .  Stranger . 

. . .  Stranger . v . 

...  Stranger . . 

. . .  Stranger . 

. . . .  Stranger .  . 

. . .  Stranger . 

...  Stranger . . . . 

. . .  Strangei . . . 


$  50  00 

1  25 

2  00 

1  16 
82  00 
40  00 

103  60 
10  00 
5  00 

2  00 
209  00 

10  90 
10  00 
25  00 
1  00 
5  00 
ioo  00 
10  00 


25  00 
10  00 
10  00 
1  00 
1  00 
3i  48 
1  25 
5  00 
10  00 
5  00 
10  00 

5  00 
13  75 

6  00 
5  00 
5  00 

10  00 
5  00 
5  00 
69  37 


25  00 
5  00 
1  00 
5° 

5  00. 
13  80 
12  65 
4i  50 
55  80 
65  00 
5  00 
1  00 
25  00 
5  00 
5  00 

5  00 
3  00 

133  84 

6  00 
23  87 

100  00 
1  00 


7  50 
22 

123  00 
1  00 

8  58 

5  00 

1  00 
5  00 
5  00 

2  00 
5  00 


1  00 


. .  Stranger . 

.  Stranger . 

.  Stranger . 

.  Stranger . 

. .  Stranger . . 

.  Stranger . 

.  Stranger  . 

. .  Stranger . 

.  Stranger  ...  . 

. . . .  Stranger . 

.  Stranger . 

.  Stranger . . 

.  Stranger .  . 

.  Stranger . 

.  Stranger . . 

. .  Stranger . 

.  Stranger . 

.  Stranger  . 

. .  Stranger . 

.  Stranger  . 

.  Stranger . 

.  Stranger . . 

Bloomfield  and  vicinity . by  H.  Kelsey . 

Davenport  &  St.  Joseph  R.  P.  O .  Railway  Mail  Crew 

Proceeds  of  lunch  counter  run  by  committee . . 


$  i  oo 
i  oo 
i  oo 
i  oo 
i  oo 
i  oo 
50 
45 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
50 
1  00 
50 
3  °o 
1  00 
1  00 
1  50 
1  00 


7  50 
2  25 
5  °o 
136  61 
5  00 
125  27 


Total  amount  received  up  to  October  12,  1893. 


.$69,761  23 


Note.— The  item  of  $2,000,  the  gift  of  Webster  county,  Iowa,  is,  at  this  date,  yet  to  be  received. 


The  above  is  correct  list  of  amounts  of  cash  contributions  received  by  the  Pomeroy  State 
Bank,  treasurer  of  Relief  Fund  for  cyclone  sufferers  at  Pomeroy,  up  to  October  12,  1893. 

E.  J.  MASTERSON,  Assistant  Cashier. 


Date  Due 


